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This Issue in Brief 






The productiwity of labor in the woolen and worsted industry of the 
United States and certain European countries was the subject of a 
special inquiry made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1927. 
Because of the difficulty of securing exactly comparable data in 
different countries and different establishments, the study was 
necessarily limited in scope. For a few types of material, however, 
very interesting data were secured regarding both time and labor 
costs of production. Page 1. 


Mule-spinners’ cancer has only recently been recognized as a 
separate disease entity and the causative factors are still not fully 
determined. The disease has been most prevalent in England among 
spinners in the Lancashire cotton mills and it was thought that 
manufacturing conditions peculiar to that locality might be the 
cause of the disease. The discovery of a few cases in the records of 
the vital statistics for the United States suggests, however, that the 
disease may be a hazard of the occupation here which has heretofore 
escaped attention. Page 27. 

A survey of wages and hours of labor in the radio manufacturing 
industry has just been completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
It shows that in the manufacture of receiving sets average actual 
earings in one week ranged from $13.94 for female packers and 
wrappers to $44.06 for male tool and die makers, the average for all 
employees being $23.25. In the making of loud speakers the average 
actual earnings in one week ranged from $12.93 for female repairers 
to $41.88 for male tool and die makers, the average for all employees 
being $22.87. In the manufacture of tubes, the average actual 
earnings in one week ranged from $14.37 for female filament testers 
to $28.10 for male electric testers, the average for all employees being 





















































$20.36. Page 138. 








Data regarding union wages and hours of labor for 1928 are given 
lor certain important trades in 40 localities. Page 114. These are 
preliminary figures from the regular annual survey by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. . 


Although the hazards connected with.the use of poisonous substances 
are well understood, it is frequently found that such substances are 
being employed in a manner hazardous to health. This fact has 
recently been demonstrated in a study of industrial laboratories, 
where it was found that benzol was being used in the chemical tests 
under conditions which constituted a distinct hazard to the workers 
in these laboratories. Page 67. 


The industrial pension plan case of Morris & Co. has been decided 
by the Supreme Sourt of Illinois. The court held that on the wind- 
ing up of the affairs of the company the contributors to the fund had 
prior rights over retired pensioners. Page 76. 
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The new workmen’s compensation act of Porto Rico replace- the 
former compulsory exclusive State fund insurance system by the 
direct liability of the employer, with provision for securing the pay. 
ment of awards through insurance in private or mutual insu; 
companies, through the State fund, or through the deposit of | 
or other security in the case of self-insurers. Page 98. 


Unemployment insurance in the clothing industry has been ext: nded 
to New York City, by agreement between the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and the manufacturers, and in line with similar agreenients 
in Chicago and Rochester. ‘The New York unemployment insurance 
fund, however, is to be maintained solely by contributions from the 
employers, amounting to 1% per cent of their total labor cost. Cop- 
tributions are to begin September 1, 1928, but no benefits are to be 
paid during the first year, the money collected during that period to 
be used to establish a reserve fund from which benefits are to be paid 
after September 1, 1929. Page 96. 


The New York ‘State Department of Labor is completely vindicated 
in the report of Prof. Lindsay Rogers, acting as a special commis. 
sioner to investigate charges of fraud in the administration of the 
workmen’s compensation act. Page 94. 


There is a permanent surplus of at least 200,000 workers in the coal- 
mining industry in England, according to the report of the Industrial 
Transference Board, and probably 100,000 more in the heavy indus- 
tries, such as iron and steel and shipbuilding. Methods of absorbing 
these workers in other industries and districts, and of helping them to 
migrate are discussed, these being, in the opinion of the board, th 
main lines along which relief is to be sought. Page 56. 


A striking feature of the report of the Industrial Conference between 
representatives of workers and employers in England, generally 
known as the Mond Conference, is its strong declaration in favor oj 
the trade-union organizations as ‘the medium of negotiation in decid- 
ing industrial conditions. A board of appeal, to which a worker who 
feels that he has been victimized may refer his case, is another point 
stressed, and the third is the establishment of boards for voluntary 
conciliation proceedings. Page 53. 


A serious housing shortage in France led to the recent enactment of 
a law providing for the extension on a large scale of credit facilities 
for the construction of cheap dwellings. The law makes provision 
for the construction during a five-year period of 200,000 dwellings to 
be offered for sale at low prices, and of 60,000 dwellings for lease at 
average rentals. Page 102. 
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By Cuarues E. BaLtpwin, Assistant COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS 


URING the summer of 1927 the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

|) undertook a study of productivity of labor in the woolen and 

worsted manufacturing industry. The purpose was to make 

a comparison of the man-hour production in the woolen and worsted 

manufacturing establishments of the United States with the man-hour 
production in similar establishments in foreign countries. 

At the outset it was known that the study could not be a measure 
of the efficiency of labor alone, as the output per man-hour is neces- 
sarily influenced very largely by the equipment, layout, and manage- 
ment of the establishment. The output per man-hour of the small, 
primitive establishment with its antiquated machinery and old- 
fashioned methods and management could not be fairly compared, 
on the basis of human labor alone, with that of a large modern estab- 
lishment, with its up-to-date machinery and equipment so arranged 
as to obtain the greatest economy of time, and its scientific manage- 
ment with the purpose of securing the largest possible output with 
the smallest number of employees. 

The figures herein presented therefore represent comparisons of the 
| output per employee in the various establishments, with the machinery 

and equipment with which he had to work and under the management 
of the particular plant in which he was employed. 

The first step in the study was to obtain information that would 
represent the productivity of establishments in the United States. 
To accomplish this a large number of different kinds of woolen and 
worsted cloths were procured as samples from which to obtain pro- 
ductivity costs. These were selected with the view of bringing to- 
gether a sufficient number of different kinds and grades of woolen 
and worsted cloths to be fairly representative of the cloths manu- 
factured in the United States. Each kind of cloth was accuratel 
described, the description showing its weight per yard (in ounces), 
width (in inches), number of warp ends per inch, number of picks 
ver inch, and the sizes and qualities of woolen and worsted yarns 
used, so that the sample ould be definitely identified. 
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A large number of woolen and worsted cloth manufacturers in) the 
United States—the ones who manufactured the various cloths 
selected as samples—were induced to furnish facts as to the time and 
wage costs of producing each of such cloths; that is, the man-hours 
consumed and the cost on the basis of wages paid per yard of cloth. 
covering all the operations from sorting the wool to packing the 
finished cloth ready for shipment. These costs were verified as fay 
as possible, so that the figures presented could be accepted as accurate 
statements of the time and labor costs of producing each kind of 
cloth. 

The procedure in securing foreign time and labor costs was similay 
to that followed in this country. The representative of the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics who had charge of the work took the samples of 
cloths to the woolen and worsted manufacturing centers in certain 
foreign countries and attempted, first, to find establishments jn 
which the same kinds of cloths were made, and, second, to obtain 
from the officials of those establishments the man-hour cost per 
yard of producing the identical kinds of cloth in those foreign coun- 
tries. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in each country in finding 
establishments that manufactured the identical kinds and qualities 
of cloths, as no industrial directories could be found that contained 
descriptions of the products of establishments sufficiently definite 
to identify them. It was necessary, therefore, to visit the various 
establishments and to compare the samples with the cloths being 
manufactured therein until like cloths could be found. This was 
found to be quite difficult, because while similar qualities of cloths 
could readily be found it was hard and in some cases impossible to 
find samples of exactly the same descriptions as the American samples. 
The samples selected, therefore, were the same, or nearly enough 
‘ like the American made cloths to be fairly comparable. 

No attempt was made to make the study exhaustive, as it was 
known that many establishments do not keep records of man-hour 
production. Accordingly, it was decided to be satisfied with data 
from a few representative establishments in each country from which 
data could be secured. It is not claimed, therefore, that the results 
show the best or worst, nor perhaps the average, conditions but 
simply a picture of what was accomplished in the plants visited that 
could furnish the information desired. 

It was found that in the United States the manufacturers quite 
generally have worked out the money cost of production per yard of 
each kind of cloth produced, but only in a small proportion of cases 
do the books show the man-hours expended in its production. ‘The 
books were found to show, however, the quantity of product produced 
in each department per day or per ak so that by combining the 
time worked by the employees in each department the aggregate 
time consumed by all the workers on a definite quantity of product 
could be ascertained and the time cost per yard computed. |i 
cases where certain employees worked more or less interchange«)ly 
on two or more kinds of product, an estimated division of the 
working time was necessarily made. 

In European countries, particularly in England and Germuiy, 
the establishments quite generally compute the total production 
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costs of their various kinds of product, but none were found that had 
prepared figures to show the time and labor costs of any unit of pro- 
duction. These data, therefore, had to be specially prepared. _ 

A large proportion of the woolen and worsted manufacturing plants 
in the United States perform all the processes of manufacture from 
the wool in the grease to the completed cloth packed ready for ship- 
ment; that is, they sort, scour, card, and comb the weal: spin the 
yarn, weave, dye, and finish the cloth, and pack it for shipment. 
There are some establishments, however, which carry the processes 
only through the spinning of the yarn, which they sell to establish- 
ments which weave the cloth and do the dyeing and finishing. There 
are some plants, too, that simply weave the cloth in the gray and 
have it dyed and finished in plants that specialize in those processes 
only. It was possible, therefore, to find in the United States single 
establishments that could furnish complete information of time and 
labor costs of each sample. 

In the European countries it was found that the work in the industry 
was much more specialized. Only a small proportion of the establish- 
ments in any of the foreign countries visited perform all the processes 
of manufacture from the wool to the finished cloth. Some establish- 
ments carry the processes only through the spinning of the yarn, 
which they sell to weaving mills, while many of them stop with the 
making of the tops, which are furnished to the worsted mills and the 
noils sent to the mills which manufacture woolen cloth. By the 
making of tops is meant the sorting and scouring of the wool, and 
combing it into tops preparatory to spinning into worsted yarn. 
Some, too, simply sort and scour the wool, the combing being done 
in another establishment. Some plants are spinning mills only. 
They may purchase the tops and simply card, spin, and wind the 
yarn to be sold to another plant that does the weaving. There are 
other plants, too, that dye and finish the cloth exclusively. 

Thus, in foreign countries it was found to be much more difficult 
to get complete schedules, as it was often necessary to go to two or 
more establishmeats to get all the data necessary to complete the in- 
formation for a given sample. This was particularly true in England, 
where the processes are very highly specialized. While a good many 
establishments do perform all the processes, a very large proportion 
of them do only certain parts. There are many which are exclusively 
top makers. They buy their own wool, sort it into qualities and 
grades, card it, and comb the tops, which they sell to worsted manu- 
facturers, or they may actually have the combing done by still 
another firm on a commission basis; that is, the customer furnishes the 
wool to the comber and receives back the tops, noils, and waste. 
The comber may sort the wool, also, or the wool may come in sorted 
condition, in which case he does the combing only. The commission 
comber, however, ordinarily has no expense for sorting as the wool is 
furnished to him already sorted and he simply puts it through the 
combing process. There are firms, too, that do weaving on a com- 
mission basis. They own the looms, and the yarns are brought to 
them ready for weaving, they hire the help and weave the cloth at a- 
specified price per yard. The dyeing and finishing may also be done 
by still another firm. In England a very large percentage, probably 
60 per cent or more, of all the cloth produced is dyed and finished in 
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establishments which perform none of the foregoing processes. A 
large part of the material dyed in the wool or in the yarn is dyed on 
this basis. The same is true to a very large extent in Germany, 
France, and Belgium, which countries were visited. For these 
reasons it was with added difficulties that information could he 
secured and combined for each sample. In fact, it was impossible jy 
some cases to obtain and match up complete data for all the processes 
of manufacture of the samples in each country. Therefore, in those 
cases the best that could be done was to make a comparison of tiie 
and labor costs of certain processes or departments of manufacture 
instead of the unit as a whole. 

It must be borne in mind that, as already stated, the labor cost 
of production is affected to a large extent by the machinery and 
equipment of the establishment. This is clearly made manifest in 
the weaving department of a woolen or worsted mill, where the 
quantity of production per employee per hour is measured largely, 
not only by the kind of looms the weaver operates but by the speed 
at which the looms are run, the efficiency of a loom being measured 
by the number of picks per minute at which it is Seka ot 

Some mills were found in foreign countries to have modern loons 
of high speed running alongside the old type of slow ones, the slow 
ones running as low as 48 picks per minute and the rapid ones as 
high as 155 picks per minute, the maximum output of the former, 
therefore, being less than one-third as much as that of the latter. 
Then again, in some worsted mills modern automatic looms have been 
installed which make it possible for one employee to operate 4 or 4, 
and on some kinds of cloth as high as 12 looms, while it is not cus- 
tomary for an employee to opeeie more than 2 of the old type of 
looms and in some instances only 1 

The automatic loom has been installed and is bein operated quite 
generally in American worsted mills, but has been adopted to only « 
small extent in European countries. Such looms were found in a few 
mills in England | Germany, and an occasional one in France, but 
the number of such looms was very small. The English and German 
officials stated in several instances that the introduction of automatic 
looms was combated by the employees on the ground that their 
adoption would reduce the number of jobs in the mills and in con- 
sequence a certain number of them would lose their positions. 
Instances were cited where employees refused to work on these looms. 
thus preventing their use, this position being supported by the labor 
organizations to which they belonged. The sentiment of the public 
was also against it, owing to the large amount of unemployment 
existing, whieh they considered would be increased if labor-saving 
machinery and devices were installed. In this connection it may he 
stated that in all of the European countries visited there were large 
numbers of persons unemployed, and public sentiment generally, :is 
well as that of the workers, was strongly antagonistic to the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery and methods that would reduce tlic 
number of jobs; therefore, there was little inducement for the employer 
to attempt to develop mass production through the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery and devices. 
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Great variations in time cost were also found, owing not only to 
the differences in plant equipment but to the kinds and quantities 
of product being produced; that is, establishments running on a 
mass-production basis and producing large quantities of a single 
kind of cloth showed a much lower time cost per yard of cloth than 
did those establishments that were making a wide variety of cloths 

and only small quantities of each. Some establishments in the 

United States were found running for long periods of time, many 

weeks or months, with the whole force working on a single pattern of 

cloth, while in others numerous kinds were being made at the same 

time. In some cases, particularly in foreign countries, the estab- 

lishment was run on orders only, making only a limited number of 

yards for which an order had been taken, and perhaps only a single 

piece.- In such cases the time cost per yard was found to be much 

greater. 

[In the dyeing department, for instance, the dyeing machines or 
vats are usually constructed so that several strings of cloth can be 
dyed at the same time. In one plant where but a small quantity of 
cloth of a given color is to be dyed, perhaps but one string of cloth 
will be found in the dyeing machine, while in the mass-production 
plants three or four or more strings of cloth will be dyed in one 
machine at the same time. The man power necessary to operate the 
machines is approximately the same in either case. Thus the time 
cost of dyeing per yard may be three or four or more times as much 
in one case as in the other. These wide differences in quantity 
production will also be found in other processes in the finishing 
department. 

The point should be noted, therefore, that the time cost of produc- 
tion is influenced- not only by the character of labor employed but 
more by the equipment and management of the establishment and 
the volume of the product. 

As already stated, it was found difficult and well nigh impossible 
to bring together for the various establishments the total time costs 
of all the processes of manufacture from the wool in the grease to 
the finished cloth packed for shipment, and in view of the fact that 
no attempt was made to arrive at overhead expense, cost of manage- 
ment, material, etc., the statistical statements for the samples which 
follow present comparisons of time costs of the important manufac- 
turing processes only. 

The money costs for foreign samples have been changed into 
United States currency on the basis of the exchange as of August, 1927. 

The weaver’s rate per yard reported in each statement is the 
amount received by the weaver for each yard of cloth woven on the 
loom tended. The weaver may attend two or more looms and per- 
haps a different kind of cloth may be woven on each loom. In that 
case his weekly earnings would be the aggregates of the yards woven 
per week on each loom multiplied by the weaver’s wage rate per yard. 

The speed of the looms means the number of picks per minute, 
i. e., the number of times the shuttle is thrown back and forth through 
the loom per minute. The earnings of a weaver are influenced,. 
therefore, not only by the number of looms he runs and the wage rate 
received per yard, but also by the speed at which the loom is run. 
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Comparison of Time and Labor Costs of Various Samples 


COMPARISON of the time and labor costs of the various 
samples secured in the United States and foreign countries 
follows: 

SAMPLE NO. 1 


Men’s worsted serge, 56 inches wide; weight, 11 ounces per yard. Thy 
loom analysis shows 4,256 warp ends of two-ply No. 45 worsted yarn; 
width in reed, 70.75 inches. The weft is single thread, No. 24 worsted 
yarn, 70 picks tothe inch. It was dyed in the piece. 


American mill——The man-hours expended in production of tops 
was 0.105 at a labor cost of $0.0490 per pound. The time consumed 
in making the yarn per yard of finished cloth was 0.3612 hour, and 
the labor cost $0.1917. The dressing and weaving required 0.2978 
man-hour and a labor cost of $0.1634; finishing and dyeing, 0.186) 
hour and a labor cost of $0.0845; packing and shipping, 0.0096 hour 
and a labor cost of $0.0048. Total time cost per yard, 0.8547 hour; ' 
labor cost, $0.4444. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0457; number of looms tended 
per person, 6; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom, per week of 48 hours, 110. 

English mill_—The cost of a similar fabric of 11 %-ounce weight per 
yard in English mills was found to be as follows: 

Time expended per pound of tops, 0.0935 man-hour, labor cost 
$0.0262; yarn per yard of finished cloth, time 0.4943 hour, labor cost 
$0.0935; dressing and weaving, time 0.4830 hour, labor cost $0.1187; 
finishing and dyeing, time 0.4355 hour, labor cost $0.1462; packing 
and shipping, time 0.0345 hour, labor cost $0.0163. Total time ex- 
pended per yard, 1.4473 hours; labor cost, $0.3746. 

The weavers’ rate per yard was $0.0466; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom, per Week of 48 hours, 117. 

German mills.—Information for this sample was secured from Ger- 
man mills for the processes of dressing and weaving, and finishing and 
dyeing only. Figures for dressing and weaving per yard were: Tine 
expended 0.6150 man-hour per yard, labor cost $0.2031; finishing and 
dyeing, time 0.7400 hour, labor cost $0.2044. The weaver’s rate per 
yard was $0.0411; number of looms tended per person, 1; speed of 
looms, 90 picks per minute; yards produced per loom, per week 0! 
48 hours, 77. 

French mills.—The only data secured for this sample from French 
mills were for dressing and weaving, and finishing and dyeing. For 
this the figures show: Dressing and weaving, time 0.5500 man-hour, 
labor cost, $0.0850; finishing and dyeing, time 1.0330 hours, labor 
cost $0.1600. 

The weaver’s rate was $0.058 per yard; number of looms tended per 
person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced per 
loom, per week of 48 hours, 157. 
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SAMPLE NO. 2 






Men’s worsted serge, 60 inches wide; 1524 ounces per yard. . The 
loom analysis shows 4,380 warp ends of 2-ply No. 28 worsted yarn; 
width in reed, 73.1 inches. The weft is single thread, No. 19 worsted 
yarn, 62 picks to the inch. It was dyed in the prece. 


American mill—The time expended in production of tops was 
0.105 man-hour at a labor cost of $0.063 per pound. The time con- 
sumed in making the yarn per yard of finished cloth was 0.3866 hour 
and the labor cost $0.2419. The dressing and weaving required 
0.3025 hour and a labor cost of $0.1633; finishing and dyeing, 0.1859 
hour and a labor cost of $0.0844; packing and shipping, 0.0098 hour 
and a labor cost of $0.0049. Total time cost per yard, 0.8848 hour; 
labor cost, $0.4945. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0431; number of looms tended 
per person, 6; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom, per week of 48 hours, 115. 

English mill—Time expended per pound of tops 0.0885 man-hour, 
labor cost $0.0246; yarn per yard of finished cloth, time 0.4737 hour, 
labor cost $0.0896; dressing and weaving, time 0.4790 hour, labor 
cost $0.1147; packing and shipping, time 0.0345 hour, labor cost 
$0.0163. Total time expended per yard, 1.4307 hours; labor cost, 
$0.4255. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0412; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom, per.week of 48 hours, 127.8. 

German mill—tInformation for this sample was obtained from 
German mills for the processes of dressing and weaving and finishing 
and dyeing only. Figures for dressing and weaving per yard were: 
Time expended,- 0.7400 man-hour per yard, labor cost $0.2213; 
finishing and dyeing, time 0.6700 hour, labor cost $0.2030. The 
weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0405; number of looms tended per 
person, 1; speed of looms, 90 picks per minute; yards produced per 
loom, per week of 48 hours, 97.8. 

French mills—The only data obtained for this sample from French 
mills were for dressing and weaving and finishing and dyeing. For 
this the figures show: Dressing and weaving, time 0.6330 man-hour, 
labor cost $0.0960; finishing and dyeing, time 1.4330 hours, labor 
cost $0.2230. 

The weaver’s rate was $0.0495 per yard; number of looms tended, 
2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced per loom, 
per week of 48 hours, 173. 































SAMPLE NO. 3 










Unfinished worsted suiting, 56 inches wide; weight, 134% ounces per 
yard. The loom analysis shows 4,312 warp ends of 2-ply No. 40 
worsted yarn; width in reed, 70.80 inches. The weft is double-thread 
No. 40 worsted yarn, 71 picks to the inch. It was dyed in the piece. 
American mill.—The time expended in production of tops was 
0.105 man-hour at a labor cost of $0.0630 per pound. The time - 
consumed in making the yarn per yard of finished cloth was 0.5249 
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hour and the labor cost $0.3070. The dressing and weaving required 
0.5012 man-hour and a labor cost of $0. 2705; finishing and dye ng, 
0.1797 hour and a labor cost of $0.0816; packing and shipp. ng, 
0.0098 hour and a labor cost of $0.0049. Total time cost per y rd. 
1.2156 hours; labor cost, $0.6640. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.1236; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 125 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom, per week of 48 hours, 106. 

English mills—Time expended per pound of tops 0.0970 muan- 
hour, labor cost $0.0277; yarn per yard of finished cloth, time 0.7486 
hour, labor cost $0. 1431; dressing and weaving, time "0.4070 hour, 
labor cost $0. 1105; finishing and dyeing, time 0.1260 hour, labor 
cost $0.0660; packing and shipping, time 0.0490 hour, labor ¢ ost 
$0.0102. Total time expended per yard, 1.3306 hours: labor cost, 
$0.3298. 

The yng ote rate per yard was $0.0406; number of looms per 
person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute: yards produced per 
loom, per week of 48 hours, 127. 

German mills—Information for this sample was obtained from 
German mills for the processes of dressing and weaving and finishing 
and dyeing only. Figures for dressing and weaving per yard were: 
Time expended 0.5800 man-hour per yard, labor cost $0.2122; finis h- 
ing and dyeing, time 0.8600 hour, labor cost $0.2678. The weaver’s 
rate per yard was $0.0566; number of looms tended per person, 2: 
speed of looms, 105 picks per minute; yards produced ne loom, per 
week of 48 hours, 84.1. 

SAMPLE No. 4 


Worsted and cotton gabardine, 56 inches wide; weight, 14 ownces per 
yard. The loom analysis shows 6,832 warp ends of 2-ply No. 40 
worsted yarn; width in reed, 61.1 inches. The weft 1s 2-ply No. 40 
combed cotton, 50 picks to the inch. 


American mill_—Information for this sample was obtained only for 
tops, warp, dressing and weaving, finishing and dyeing, and packing 
and shipping. Cotton yarn for weft was purchased. 

The time expended in production of tops was 0.1050 man-hour at 
a labor cost of $0.0630 per pound. The time consumed in making 
the warp per yard of finished cloth was 0.3500 hour, and the labor 
cost $0.1776. The dressing and weaving required 0.4790 hour, anda 
labor cost of $0.2581; finishing and dyeing, 0.2115 hour, and a labor 
cost of $0.0960; packing and shipping, 0.0102 hour, and a labor cost 
of $0.0051. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0922; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 129 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 145. 

English mill—Time expended per pound of tops 0.0970 hour, 
bor, cost $0.0277; warp yarn per yard of finished cloth, time 0.5:535 
hour, labor cost $0. 0950; dressing and weaving, time 0.4940 hour, 
labor cost $0. 1411; finishing | dyeing, time 0.1380 hour, labor 
cost $0.0406; packing and shipping, time 0.0410 hour, labor 
cost $0.0085. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0390; number of looms ten ed 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 130 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per 48-hour week, 134. 
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French miul.—The only data obtained for this sample were for 
dressing and weaving and finishing and dyeing. For this the figures 
show: Dressing and weaving, time 0.6670 hour, labor cost $0.1050; 
finishing and dyeing, time 1.8330 hours, labor cost $0.2850. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0440; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per 48-hour week, 192. 


SAMPLE NO. 5 


























Worsted and cotton covert cloth, 56 inches wide; weight, 8.83 ounces 
per yard. The loom analysis shows 4,816 warp ends of a combination 
of one thread of No. 36 worsted and one thread of No. 120 combed cotton 
yarn; width in reed, 61.25 inches. The weft rs single thread, No. 28 
worsted yarn, 67 picks to the inch. It was dyed in the piece. 

American mill_—The time expended in production of tops was 
0.1050 man-hour at a labor cost of $0.0630 per pound. The time 
consumed in making the yarn per yard of finished cloth was 0.2948 
hour and the labor cost $0.1456. The dressing and weaving required 
(.4610 man-hour and a labor cost of $0.2499; finishing and dyeing, 
.2220 hour and a labor cost of $0.1008; packing and shipping, 
0.0098 hour and a labor cost of $0.0049. Total time cost per yard, 
0.9876 hour; labor cost, $0.5012. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.1144; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of loom, 125 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 109. 

English mill.—Time expended per pound of tops, 0.0600 man-hour, 
labor cost, $0.0193; yarn per yard of finished cloth, time 0.3999 hour, 
© labor cost, $0.0671; dressing and weaving, time 0.4120 hour, labor 
cost $0.1142; finishing and dyeing, time, 0.1210 hour, labor cost, 
$0.0339; packing and shipping; time 0.0390 hour, labor cost $0.0081. 
Total time expended per yard, 0.9719 hour; labor cost, $0.2233. 

' The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0445; number of looms tended per 
person, 2; speed of looms, 130 picks per minute; yards produced per 
loom per week of 48 hours, 116.5. 


SAMPLE NO. 6 














Vigoureux worsted serge, 56 inches wide; weight, 12 ounces per yard. 
» The loom analysis shows 3,416 warp ends of 2-ply No. 28 worsted yarn; 
width in reed, 64 inches. The weft is single thread No. 20, worsted 
yarn, 59 picks to the inch. 

American mill—The time expended in production of tops was 
0.1050 man-hour at a labor cost of $0.0480 per pound. The time 
consumed in making the yarn per yard of finished cloth was 0.3151 
hour and the labor cost $0.1841. The dressing and weaving required 
0.4193 man-hour and a labor cost of $0.2265; finishing and dyeing, 
0.1480 hour and a labor cost of $0.0672; packing and shipping, 
0.0096 hour and a labor cost of $0.0048. Total time cost per yard, 
| 0.8920 hour; labor cost, $0.4826. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.1078; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 125 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 126.5. 
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English mill—Time expended per pound of tops, 0.0750 hap. 
hour, labor cost $0.0243; yarn per yard of finished cloth, time 0.50/47 
hour, labor cost $0.0892; dressing and weaving, time 0.5380 hour. 
labor cost, $0.1513; finishing and dyeing, time 0.1950 hour, labor cog; 
$0.0660; packing and shipping, time 0.0550 hour, labor cost $0.01 14 
Total time expended per yard, 1.2927 hours; labor cost, $0.3179. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0. 0654; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 108 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 100.5. 


SAMPLE NO. 7 


Suk stripe worsted serge, 56 inches wide; weight, 13.03 ounces per 
yard. The loom analysis shows 4,368 warp ends of 2-ply No. 36 
worsted yarn; width in reed, 68 inches. The weft is single thread No. 
19 worsted yarn, 66 picks to the inch. 

American mill—The time expended in production of tops was 
0.1050 man-hour at a labor cost: of $0.0530 per pound. The time 
consumed in making the yarn per yard of finished cloth was 0.3800 
hour, and the labor cost, $0.2129. The dressing and weaving required 
0.3150 man-hour of time and a labor cost of $0.1675; finishing and 
dyeing, 0.2740 hour and a labor cost of $0.1243; packing and shipping, 
0.0098 hour and a labor cost of $0.0049. Total time cost per yard, 
0.9788 hour; labor cost, $0.5096. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0462; number of looms tended 
per person, 6; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 109.5. 

English mills—Time expended per pound of tops, 0.0885 man- 
hour, labor cost, $0.0246; yarn per yard of finished cloth, time 0.4390 
hour, labor cost $0.0847; dressing and weaving, time, 0.5345 hour, 
labor cost, $0.1575; finishing and dyeing, time, 0.4380 hour, labor cost, 
$0.1875; packing and shipping, time, 0.0395 hour, labor cost, $0.0173. 
Total time expended per yard, 1.4510 hours; labor cost, $0.4470. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0419; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 130 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 118. 

German mills.—Time expended per pound of tops, 0.2180 man- 
hour, labor cost, $0.0324; yarn per yard of finished cloth, time, 0.8617 
hour, labor cost, $0.0955; dressing and weaving, time, 0.3570 hour, 
labor cost, $0.1087; finishing and dyeing, time, 0.4070 hour, labor 
cost, $0.1174; packing and shipping, time, 0.0020 hour, labor cost, 
$0.0002. Total time expended per yard, 1.6277 hours; labor cost, 
$0.3218. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0506; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 93. 

French mill.—The only data obtained for this sample from French 
mills were for dressing and weaving and finishing and dyeing. or 
this the figures show: Dressing and weaving, time, 0.6330 man-hou!, 
labor cost, $0.0970; finishing and dyeing, time, 1.2170 hours, labor 
cost, $0.1900. 

The weaver’s rate was $0.0530 per yard; number of looms tende¢ 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 162. 
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SAMPLE NO. 8 






Tropical silkoline of worsted and silk, 56 inches wide ; weight, 734 ounces 
per yard. The loom analysis shows 2,688 warp ends of 2-ply No. 40 
worsted yarn with silk thread ~— inch apart; width in reed, 62.08 inches. 
The weft is 2-ply No. 49 worsted yarn, 46 picks to the inch. 

American mill——The time expended in production of tops was 
9.1050 man-hour at a labor cost of $0.0630 per pound. The time 
consumed in making the yarn per yard of finished cloth was 0.3150 
hour at a labor cost of $0.1938. The dressing and weaving required 
).2690 man-hours and a labor cost of $0.1475; finishing and dyeing, 
0.2115 hour and a labor cost of $0.0960; packing and shipping,0.0096 
hour and a labor cost of $0.0048. Total time cost per yard, 0.8051 
hour; labor cost, $0.4421. 

The weavers’ rate per yard was $0.0328; number of looms tended 
per person, 6; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 152. 

English mill_—Time expended per pound of tops, 0.0970 man-hour, 
labor cost, $0.0277; yarn per yard of finished cloth, time 0.4779 hour, 
labor cost, $0.0913; dressing and weaving time, 0.5020 hour, labor 
cost $0.1297; finishing and dyeing, time 0.1210 hour, labor cost, 
$0.0349; packing and shipping, time 0.0550 hour, labor cost $0.0114. 
Total time expended per yard, 1.1559 hours; labor cost, $0.2673. 

The weavers’ rate per yard was $0.0459; number of looms per 
person, 2; number of picks per minute, 100; yards produced per 
loom per week of 48 hours, 126. 

German mil.—Information for this sample was obtained from 
German mills for only the processes of dressing and weaving and 
finishing and dyeing. Figures for dressing and weaving were: Time, 
1.4200 man-hours, labor cost, $0.2794; finishing and dyeing, time 
0.8300 hour, labor cost, $0.1626. 

The weavers’ rate per yard was $0.0422; number of looms tended 
per person, 1; speed of looms, 75 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 56.7. 


































SAMPLE NO. 9 


Cotton and worsted lining cloth, 35 inches wide; weight, 3.55 ounces 
per yard. The loom analysis shows 2,275 warp ends of single thread 
No. 45 combed cotton yarn; width in reed, 40.3 inches. The weft is 
single thread No. 22 worsted yarn, 52 picks to the inch. 

American mill.—Information for this sample was obtained only 
for tops, weft, dressing and weaving, finishing and dyeing, and packing 
and shipping. Cotton yarn for the warp was purchased. The time 
expended in production of tops was 0.1050 man-hour at a labor cest 
of $0.0360 per pound. The time consumed in making the yarn for 
the weft per yard of finished cloth was 0.0397 hour at a labor cost 
of $0.0167. The dressing and weaving required 0.0667 man-hour, 
and a labor cost of $0.0413; finishing and dyeing, 0.0789 hour, and a 
labor cost of $0.0358; packing and shipping, 0.0092 hour and a labor - 
cost of $0.0046. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0154; number of looms tended 
per person, 12; speed of Jooms, 145 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per 48-hour week, 146. 
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English mills —Time expended per pound of tops, 0.0600. inap. 
hour, labor cost $0.0193; filling yarn, time 0.4010 hour, labor cog 
$0.0558; dressing and weaving, time 0.2513 hour, labor cost $0.()497. 
finishing and dyeing, time 0.5700 hour, labor cost $0.0656; packing 
and shipping, time 0.0275 hour, labor cost $0.0138. : 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0299; number of looms tended 
per pon 2; speed of looms, 142 picks per minute; yards prod iced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 147. 


SAMPLE NO. 10 


Fancy Vigoureux worsted, 56 inches wide; weight, 12 ounces per 
yard. The loom analysis shows 3,472 warp ends of 2-ply No. 34 worsted 
yarn; width in reed, 67% wnches. The weft is single thread No. 1) 
worsted yarn, 60 picks to the inch. 

American mil.—The time expended in production of tops was 
0.1160 man-hour at a labor cost of $0.1010 per pound. The time 
consumed in making the yarn per yard of finished cloth was (0.4193 
hour at a labor cost of $0.2083. The dressing and weaving required 
0.3500 man-hour and a labor cost of $0.2060; finishing and dyeing, 
0.0900 hour, and a labor cost of $0.0390; packing and shippiny, 
0.0040 hour and a labor cost of $0.0020. Total time cost per yard, 
0.8633 hour; labor cost, $0.4553. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.1300; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 108 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 104. 

English mill—tInformation for this sample was obtained from 
English and German mills for only the processes of dressing and 
weaving, and finishing and dyeing. Figures for English dressing and 
weaving were: Time 0.6300 man-hour, labor cost $0.1447; finishing 
and dyeing, time 0.4300 hour, labor cost $0.0924. The weaver’s rate 
was $0.1096 per yard; number of looms tended per person, 1; speed 
of looms, 100 picks per minute; yards produced per loom per 48-hour 
week, 100. 

German mill.—Figures for dressing and weaving were: Time | .()4(0 
man-hours, labor cost $0.2535; finishing and dyeing, time, 0.{)()0 
hour, labor cost, $0.2083. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0446; number of looms tended 
per —s 1; speed of looms, 75 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per 48-hour week, 67. 


SAMPLE NO. 11 


Woolen cheviot, 56 inches wide; weight, 12 ounces per yard. The 
loom analysis shows 1,918 warp ends of 34% run woolen yarn; width in 
reed, 68% inches. The weft is 3% run woolen yarn, 34 picks to the 
inch. 

American mill—Time consumed in making the yarn per yard of 
finished cloth 0.1591 man-hour, labor cost $0.0890; dressing and 
weaving, time 0.2490 hour, labor cost $0.1400; finishing and dyeing, 
time 0.0690 hour, labor cost $0.0290; packing and shipping, time 
0.0050 hour, labor cost $0.0020. Total time cost per yard, 0.182! 
hour; labor cost $0.2600. 
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The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0830; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 100 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per 48-hour week, 175. 

English mill_—Time consumed in making yarn, per yard of finished 
cloth 0.1850 man-hour, labor cost $0.0528; dressing and weaving, time 
9.5104 hour, labor cost $0.1259; finishing and dyeing, time 0.1955 
hour, labor cost $0.0471; packing and shipping, time 0.0087 hour, 
labor cost $0.0022. Total time cost per yard, 0.8996 hour; labor 
cost, $0.2280. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0834; number of looms tended per 
person, 1; speed of looms, 96 picks per minute; yards produced per 
loom per week of 48 hours, 167. 

French mul.—Time consumed in making yarn per yard of finished 
cloth 0.2941 man-hour, labor cost $0.0375; dressing and weaving, time 
().3910 hour, labor cost $0.0470; finishing and dyeing, time 0.2120 hour, 
labor cost $0.0255. Total time expended per yard, 0.8971 hour; 
labor cost, $0.1100. 

Weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0422; number of looms tended per 
person, 1; speed of looms, 96 picks per minute; yards produced per 
week of 48 hours, 170. 

SAMPLE NO. 12 


Cassimere, 56 inches wide, weighing 12 ounces to the yard. The 
loom analysis shows 2,408 warp ends of 334 run woolen yarn; width in 
reed, 70 inches. The weft is 334 run woolen yarn, 40 picks to the inch. 


American mill—Time consumed in making yarn per yard of 
finished cloth 0.1413 man-hour, labor cost $0.0805; dressing and 
weaving, time 0.3240 hour, labor cost $0.1840; finishing and dyeing, 
time 0.0990 hour, labor cost $0.0410; packing and shipping, time 
0.0040 hour, labor cost $0.0020. Total time cost per yard, 0.5683 
hour; labor cost, $0.3075. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.1026; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 100 picks per minute; yarn produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 147. 

English miull.—Time consumed in making yarn per yard of finished 
cloth 0.2191 man-hour; labor cost $0.0581; dressing and weaving, time 
0.5755 hour, labor cost $0.1458; finishing and dyeing, time 0.1955 hour, 
labor cost $0.0471; packing and finishing, time 0.0087 hour, labor cost 
$0.0022. Time expended per yard, 0.9988 hour; labor cost, $0.2532. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0928; number of looms tended 
per person, 1; speed of looms, 96 picks per minute; yards produced per 
loom per week of 48 hours, 152. | 

French mill_—Time consumed in making yarn per yard of finished 
cloth, 0.3165 man-hour, labor cost $0.0404; dressing and weaving, time 
0.4600 hour, labor cost $0.0553; finishing, dyeing, mending, and 
cleaning, time 0.2120 hour, labor cost $0.0255. Total time expended 
per yard, 0.9885 hour; labor cost, $0.1212. 

Weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0496; number of looms tended per 
person, 1; speed of looms, 96 picks per minute; yards produced per 
loom per week of 48 hours, 144. 
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SAMPLE NO. 13 








Fancy worsted goods, 56 inches wide; weight, 134% ounces to the ward. 
The loom analysis shows 4,144 warp ends of 2-ply, No. 36 worsted yurn: 
width in reed, 684% inches. The weft is single thread No. 20 worsted 
yarn, 70 picks to the inch. 

American mill.—The time expended in production of tops wags 
0.1935 man-hour, at a labor cost of $0.0850 per pound. The time 
consumed in making and dyeing the yarn per yard of. finished ¢|oth 
was 0.6278 hour and the labor cost $0.2515. The dressing and weay- 
ing required 0.7418 man-hour and a labor cost of $0.4049; finishing, 
packing, and shipping time 0.1666 hour and a labor cost of $0.0702. 
Total time cost per yard, 1.5362 hours; labor cost, $0.7266. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.1520; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 115 picks per minute; yards produced 
loom per 48-hour week, 88. | 
English mills —Time expended per pound of tops, 0.0970 man-hour, 
labor cost $0.0277; yarn per yard of finished cloth, time 0.5240 hour. 
labor cost $0.0985; dressing and weaving, time 0.7110 hour, labor 
cost $0.1740; finishing and dyeing, time 0.2790 hour, labor cost 
$0.0916; packing and shipping, time 0.0550 hour, labor cost $0.01 14. 
Total time expended per yard, 1.5718 hours; labor cost $0.3761. 
The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0936; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 109 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 83.3 

German mills.—Time expended per pound of tops, 0.2180 man-hour, 
labor cost $0.0324; yarn per yard of finished cloth, time 0.8492 hour, 
labor cost $0.0956; dressing and weaving, time 1.3160 hours, labor 
cost $0.2751; finishing and dyeing, time 1.0735 hours, labor cost 
$0.1561; packing and shipping, time 0.0020 hour, labor cost $0.0002. 
Total time expended per yard, 3.2407 hours; labor cost, $0.5270. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0834; number of looms tended 
per person, 1; speed of looms, 78 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 66.2 


SAMPLE NO. 14 


Worsted warp with wool-filled cloth, 56 inches wide; weight, 12 
ounces per yard. The loom analysis shows 3,248 warp ends of 2-ply 
No. 36 worsted yarn; width in reed, 6844 inches. The weft is 5-run 
wool, 56 picks to the inch. 


American mill—The time expended in production of tops was 
0.1935 man-hour at a labor cost of $0.0850 per pound. The time 
consumed in making the yarn per yard of finished cloth was 0.5500 
hour and the labor cost $0.2578. The dressing and weaving re- 
quired 0.6531 man-hour and a labor cost of $0.3240; finishing, 
dyeing, packing and shipping, 0.1660 hour and a labor cost of $0.0702. 
Total time cost per yard, 1.3691 hours; labor cost, $0.6520. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.1210; number of looms ten:(ed 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 112 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 110. 

German mils.—Time expended per pound of tops, 0.2180 man- | 
hour, labor cost $0.0324; yarn per yard of finished cloth, tine 
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9.5360 hour, labor cost $0.0965; dressing and weaving, time 0.6725 
hour, labor cost $0.1609; finishing and dyeing, time 1.1070 hours, 
labor cost $0.1222; packing and shipping, time 0.0020 hour, labor 
cost $0.0002. Total time expended per yard, 2.3929 hours; labor 
cost, $0.3906. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0802; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 100 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 92. 


SAMPLE NO. 15 





















Fancy woolen cloaking, 56 inches wide; weight, 18 ounces per yard. 
The loom analysis shows 1,344 warp ends of 1% run woolen yarn; 
width in reed, 69 inches. The weft 1s 144 run woolen yarn, 20 picks 
to the inch. 

American mill.—Time consumed in making the yarn per yard of 
finished cloth, 1.3119 man-hours, labor cost $0.0766; dressing and 
weaving, time 0.2630 hour, labor cost $0.1470; finishing and dyeing, 
time 0.0480 hour, labor cost $0.0200; packing and shipping, time 
().0040 hour, labor cost $0.0020. Total time cost per yard, 1.6269 
hours; labor cost, $0.2456. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.1080; number of looms tended 
per person, 1; speed of looms, 100 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 275. 

English mill.—Time consumed in making yarn per yard of finished 
cloth, 0.1405 man-hour, labor cost $0.0631; dressing and weaving, 
time 0.3942 hour, labor cost $0.0881; finishing and dyeing, time 
(.2226 hour, labor cost $0.0536; packing and shipping, time 0.0087 
hour, labor cost $0.0022. Total time cost per yard, 0.7660 hour, 
labor cost, $0.2070. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0623; number of looms tended 
per person, 1; speed of looms, 96 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 188. 


SAMPLE NO. 16 


















Woolen cloaking, 56 inches wide; weight, 18 ownces per yard. The 
loom analysis shows 1,848 warp ends of 134 run woolen yarn; width 


in ‘pe 73 inches. The weft 1s 134 run woolen yarn, 27 picks to the 
inch, 


American mill.—Time consumed in making the yarn per yard of 
finished cloth, 0.1001 man-hour, labor cost $0.0550; dressing and 
weaving, time 0.3350 hour, labor cost $0.1900; finishing and dyeing, 
time 0.1130 hour, labor cost $0.0530; packing and shipping, time 
0.0040 hour, labor cost $0.0020. Total time cost per yard, 0.5521 
hour; labor cost, $0.3000. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.1250; number of looms tended 
per person, 1; speed of looms, 100 picks per minute; yards produced - 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 230. 

German mill—Time consumed in making yarn per yard of finished 
cloth, 0.0780 man-hour, labor cost $0.0405; dressing and weaving, 
ime 0.5190 hour, labor cost $0.0715; finishing and dyeing, time 
0.3020 hour, labor cost $0.0825; packing and shipping, time 0.0020 . 
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hour, labor cost $0.0002. Total time cost per yard, 0.9010 hoy. 
labor cost, $0.1947. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0537; number of looms tende4 
per person, 1; speed of looms, 80 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 157. 


SAMPLE NO. 17 


Worsted warp broadcloth, 56 inches wide; weight, 8.7 ounces per yard 
The loom analysis shows 3,360 warp ends of single thread No. 30 worsty) 
yarn; width in reed, 71 inches. The weft is 5 run woolen yarn, 48 picks 
to the anch. 

American mill.—Information for this sample was obtained for only 
dressing and weaving, finishing and dyeing, and packing and shipping 
The time expended on dressing and weaving was 0.3490 man-hour 
and the labor cost $0.2050; finishing and dyeing, 0.1130 hour and the 
labor cost $0.0860; packing and shipping, 0.0040 hour and the labor 
cost $0.0020. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.1140; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 100 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 126. 

English mill—Time expended on dressing and weaving, 0.5970 inanp- 
hour, labor cost $0.0999; finishing and dyeing, time 0.6370 hour, labor 
cost $0.0720; packing and shipping, time 0.0270 hour, labor cost 
$0.0257. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0711; number of looms tended 
per person, 1; speed of looms, 80 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 140. 

German mill_—Data for dressing and weaving only were obtained 
for this sample. Time cost was 0.2200 man-hour, labor cost $0.1(47. 
The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0500; number of looms tended per 
person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced per 
loom per week of 48 hours, 110. 


SAMPLE NO. 18 


Cotton warp suiting, 56 inches wide; weight, 12 ounces per yard. 
The loom analysis shows 3,472 warp ends of 2-ply No. 24 cotton yarn, 
width in reed, 65.4 inches. The weft is single Read No. 17 worsted 
yarn, 58 picks to the inch. 


American mil.—Time consumed in dressing and weaving, ().65:! 
man-hour, labor cost $0.3240; finishing, dyeing, packing, and shipping, 
time 0.1666 hour, labor cost $0.0702. The weaver’s rate per yard was 
$0.1220; number of looms tended per person, 2; speed of looms, |!? 
picks per minute; yards produced per loom per week of 48 hours, 1\)s 

English mills.—Time consumed in dressing and weaving, ().6!)l) 
man-hour, labor cost $0.1762; finishing, dyeing, packing, and shi- 
ping, time 0.2721 hour, labor cost $0.0717. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.1235; number of looms tcnded 
per person, 1; speed of looms, 98 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 102. 
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SAMPLE NO. 19 


















Worsted crépe, 54 inches wide; weight, 644 ounces per yard. The 
loom analysis shows 3,521 warp ends of single No. 35 worsted yarn; 
width in reed, 69.7 anches. The weft rs single thread No. 20 worsted 
yarn, 49 picks to the inch. 

American mill_—The time consumed in dressing and weaving was 
0.6200 man-hour and the labor cost $0.3832. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.1515; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 112 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 110. 

German mill.—Time consumed in dressing and weaving, 0.3200 man- 
hour, labor cost $0.1595. The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0738; 
number of looms tended per person, 2; speed of looms, 103 picks per 
minute; yards produced per loom per week of 48 hours, 77. 


SAMPLE NO. 20 





Worsted challis, 54 inches wide; weight, 4 ounces per yard. The 
loom analysis shows 3,996 warp ends of single thread No. 45 AAA 
worsted yarn; width in reed, 60 inches. The weft rs single thread 
No. 62 AAA worsted yarn, 63 picks to the inch. 

American mill_—The time consumed in dressing and weaving was 
0.5300 man-hour and the labor cost $0.3281. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.1480; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 102. 

German mill_—The time consumed in dressing and weaving was 
0.2500 man-hour and the labor cost $0.1285. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0595; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 99. 












SAMPLE NO. 21 


Broadcloth, 54 inches wide; weight, 10 ownces per yard. The loom 
analysis shows 3,645 warp ends of single thread No. 27 A/B worsted 
yarn; width in reed, 68.7 inches. The weft is 4-run woolen yarn, 45.5 
picks to the inch. 


American mil.—Time consumed in dressing and weaving was 
0.5100 man-hour, labor cost $0.3095; finishing and dyeing, time 
0.4400 hour, labor cost $0.2484. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.1215; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 112 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 124. 

English mill—Time consumed in dressing and weaving, 0.5630 
man-hour, labor cost $0.0947; finishing and dyeing, time 0.6350 
hour, labor cost $0.0720. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0690; number of looms tended 
per person, 1; speed of looms, 80 picks per minute; yards produced 
per week of 48 hours, 140. 

German mill——Time consumed in dressing and weaving, 0.8800 
man-hour, labor cost $0.1573; finishing and dyeing, time 0.7430 
hour, labor cost $0.1114. 
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The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0869; number of looms tended 
per person, 1; speed of looms, 80 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 98. 


SAMPLE NO. 22 


Worsted serge, 56 inches wide; weight, 7.97 ounces per yard. J h¢ 
loom analysis shows 3,416 warp ends of single thread No. 24 worsted 
yarn; width in reed, 61.51 inches. The weft is single thread No. 2) 
worsted yarn, 65 picks to the inch. 

American mill_——The time consumed in dressing and weaving ) 
0.3611 man-hour and the labor cost $0.2040. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0737; number of looms tended 
per person, 4; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 102. 

German mill.—Time consumed in dressing and weaving, 0.2500 
man-hour; labor cost, $0.1309. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0619; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 99. 


was 


SAMPLE NO. 23 


Worsted Panama cloth, 54 inches wide; weight, 6.89 ounces per 
yard. The loom analysis shows 2,538 warp ends of 2-ply No. 43 
worsted yarn; width in reed, 64.35 inches. The weft is single thread 
No. 26 worsted yarn, 54 picks to the inch. 

American mill_——Time consumed in dressing and weaving, 0.2372 
man-hour; labor cost, $0.1340. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0401; number of looms tended 
per person, 6; speed per loom, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 123. 

English mill——Time consumed in dressing and weaving, 0.1746 
man-hour; labor cost, $0.0564. 

The weaver’s rate per hour was $0.0426; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 140. 

German mill—-Time consumed in dressing and weaving, 0.2200 
man-hour; labor cost, $0.1071. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0524; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 110. 


SAMPLE NO. 24 


Worsted serge, 44 inches wide; weight, 7.62 ounces per yard. 1/1 
loom analysis shows 3,212 warp ends of 2-ply No. 42 worsted yarn; 
width in reed, 49.42 inches. The weft is sagle thread No. 30 worsted 
yarn, 73 picks to the inch. 

American mill.—The time consumed in dressing and weaving was 
0.2520 man-hour and the labor cost, $0.1424. jo 
The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0521; number of looms tend 
per person, 6; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 96. 
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] nglish miul.—The time consumed in dressing and weaving was 
0.6355 man-hour and the labor cost $0.1612. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0445; number of looms tended 
per pe rson, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 140. 

German mill.—The time consumed in dressing and weaving was 
0.2500 man-hour, and the labor cost $0.1309. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0619; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 99. 












SAMPLE NO. 25 









Worsted mousseline de laine, 45 inches wide; weight, 3.45 ounces 
per yard. The loom analysis shows 3,240 warp ends of single thread 
No. 49 worsted yarn; width in reed, 53.56 inches. The weft is single 
thread No. 69 worsted yarn, 77 picks to the inch. 

American mill——The time consumed in dressing and weaving was 
0.5414 man-hour, and the labor cost $0.3059. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.1803; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 125 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 82. 

English mill_—The time consumed in dressing and weaving was 
0.5125 man-hour and the labor cost $0.2052. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0934; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 120. 

German mill.—The time consumed in dressing and weaving was 
(.2800 man-hour and the labor cost $0.1380. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0643; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 88. 






















SAMPLE NO. 26 


Worsted serge, 56 inches wide; weight, 8.43 ounces per yard. The 
loom analysis shows 3,192 warp ends of single thread No. 26 worsted 
yarn; width in reed, 61.16 inches. The weft is single thread No. 22 
worsted yarn, 68 picks to the inch. 

American mill——The time consumed in dressing and weaving was 
0.4349 man-hour and the labor cost $0.2457. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.1336; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 125 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per ‘week of 48 hours, 102.5. 

English mill_—Time consumed in dressing and weaving was 0.6484 
man-hour; labor cost, $0.1750. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0457; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 140. 

German mill.—Time consumed in dressing and weaving was 0.2800 
man-hour; labor cost, $0.1380. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0643; number ef looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of loom, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 88. 
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SAMPLE NO. 27 


Worsted Botany serge, 56 inches wide; weight, 6.82 ounces per yard 
The loom analysis shows 5,320 warp ends of single thread No. 39 
worsted yarn; width in reed, 64.94 inches. The weft is single threa| 
No. 46 worsted yarn, 81 picks to the inch. 

American mill—The time consumed in dressing and weaving wa; 
0.5476 man-hour and the labor cost $0.3094. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.1694; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 125 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 81. 

English mill—The time consumed in dressing and weaving was 
0.6716 man-hour and the labor cost $0.2164. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0556; number of looms tended 
per vaaeing 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
‘per loom per week of 48 hours, 120. 

German mill_—The time consumed in dressing and weaving was 
0.3200 man-hour and the labor cost $0.1737. 

The weaver’s rate per yard was $0.0833; number of looms tended 
per person, 2; speed of looms, 120 picks per minute; yards produced 
per loom per week of 48 hours, 77. 


Weavers’ Rates Per Yard and Productivity of Looms 


T WAS found that there was a wide variation in the rate per yard 
paid to the weavers for weaving the cloth and also a considerable 
difference in the number of looms tended by each weaver, as well as a 
difference in the speed of the looms. In the United States it is quite 
common for weavers on worsted cloth operating automatic looms to 
attend 4, 6, 8, and in some instances as many as 12 looms. In Kur- 
pean countries the automatic loom is installed to only a very limited 
extent, and it is seldom that a weaver attends more than two looms. 
In many instances the weaver attends only one loom. ‘Table | 
shows for each sample procured in each of the countries the weaver’s 
wage rate per yard, the number of looms tended by each weaver, the 


speed of the looms, and the yards of cloth produced per loom per week 
of 48 hours. 


TABLE 1.—WAGE RATE OF WEAVERS, LOOMS TENDED, SPEED OF LOOMS, AND Y \RD5 
PRODUCED PER LOOM 























} Yards 
Weavers’ | Number aed produced 
Establishment number wage _ of oy picks per |.Pe" — 
per yar ten | in 48-hour 
minute wealt 
| 
United States: 
DN Ba oth A cise Den dhnsn dgit'd dt uurawas dk bbiemeinn alii <cewee $0. 0457 6 120 110 
DNs chide nite. . 6 bad abe coe neh < abn een’ bhi eoeud . 0431 6 120 115 
SE ESS al SIR he Cag Pa NS oP Rates RB ie RTS ES aah te . 1236 2 125 106 
TN ni nt inks oth felis aadw npn é kok itkd nsw nde end Jee . 0922 2 120 145 
ibs ak eh nh ombig pediiapih ap nbuiie hacetnsalaeaotee . 1144 2 125 109 
Baek Soa amadiilesbdacnnd bss bbanioacedes abt «dadecten vie . 1078 3 125 126. 5 
SS, FE OAPI ee SS Sy OEP ey Ne Peay PSS > . 0462 6 120 109.5 
I <5 « ccurinipinhan costae eibasn sonable detested dita dda temmenieans ote . 0328 6 120 152 
Pe MS dd a ei ths eh eae abddattoek . 0154 12 145 146 
eek ee SOR eRe 2 ey, . 1300 2 108 104 
| BREST RE SG Mae eS ES He ORE Gal 5p ER Se oF eR EE 0830 2 100 175 
Os Badin tivis hs peda dna wa pened. shsahd a bis gpbeted 1026 2 100 47 
Dk BPs ccduchannessdkainiekpntinasbeanes skies evans onde. 1520 2 115 88 
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BLE 1.-—-WAGE RATE OF WEAVERS, LOOMS TENDED, SPEED OF LOOMS, AND 
YARDS PRODUCED PER LOOM—Continued 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 
United States 


ABLE 2 shows, by occupation, the average wages and hours of 
labor in the woolen and worsted industry in the United States 
in 1926 as determined in a study made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in that year. No study of wages was made in the woolen 
and worsted industry in 1927, but as there were no radical changes 
in the wages in that industry in 1927, the 1926 figures may be accepted 
as approximately the wages paid in 1927. 
TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, BY OCCUPATIONS, 1926 





























| - | i 
| Num- | mdm. 4 tn 
| ber of | Number ———- | Average | pewerne: 
Occupation | Sex | estab- ofem- | yoy earnings deen . 
—, | ployees | per week | per hour | per week 
ERS: | bikes 
Wool sorters --.....--- phomuniane Mane "a 30 445 50.8 | $0.713 $36. 22 
Female _ - - 2 | 37 48.0 | . 698 33. 50 
W ool-washer tenders_-__-.......-.-....---- Male__.--- 33 | 122 | 50. 2 | . 463 23. 24 
2. ERNEST NGO LN “TSR 56 | 45 | 49.7| 438 21.77 
eT a ee eas a ete Se, | 70 531 | 49.8 | .419 20. 87 
Female___- 19 166 48.7 | . 365 17.7% 
Cond attineete: --...2cdessk cis, atest ee 73 | 381 49.5|  .464 22. 97 
EES aoe |S ae ee ee 18 | 36 50.9 | . 537 26. (4 
CS ee. eee, See | ea 13 | 209 50. 1 - 405 20. 29 
Female___- 21 | 296 51.0 | . 326 16. 
eee ee Male__--_-- 10 171 | 50. 5 . 478 24. 14 
Female____ 17 163 49.9 | . 378 18. 8 
Drawing-frame tenders. --...-........---- Male..---- i) 271 48.8 | . 380 18. 54 
Female_. 26 1, 753 | 49.7 . 352 17.4 
RGR RS, ee BO Oe, Male. 69 1, 249 | 49.7 . 695 34. 54 
Spinners, frame ---.....-- cinema acai Has ee =e 1 24 | 48.0 . 371 17.8 
Female 23 | 1,228 49.8 | . 362 Is 
SOG es tn bli. o dapndion a Male._-- 6 | 52 48. 8 | . 280 13 
Female 22 701 | 49.9 | . 280 13.9 
Twister tenders _-_-.....--- sae 65 | 1,117 | 49.7 | . 364 18. 09 
RG BOIIG = oc indinc pn occasetdines — 95 | = 1, 283 | 49.1 | . 391 19. 20 
PE GORD. ose os dns ce sedadthenon< Male. 95 | 545 | 49.1 | . 705 34. 
I eo . ore Ei atrtnae cele ss » tite oe 22 | 59 50. 2 | . 666 | 33.4 
; Female...| 84 | 533 18.9 497 | 24.30 
NS EEL Ss SE ee Shee Male____-- 99 | 748 49.0 . 807 | 39. 4 
TN oe ia a i ei 97 5, 528 | 48.9 . 652 | 31. 8x 
Female 89} 2,748} 49.2 . 600 | 29. 52 
Ce OI a cs icine é Skins S58 Male._---- 23 | 235 | 48.3 - 563 | 27. 19 
| Female 21 | 103 | 49. 6 . 421 | 20. 88 
EER ee ei ie ee Seep: Sa wt ii airen wie 90 | 1, 722 | 49.3 . 381 18. 78 
DEE. «oii accapeieentanetaslibersep sa 91 2,121 | 48. 6 - 507 | 24. (4 
PONUG = 3 Bite vcnntihcnccsknck ats nets | Male....-- 91 | 462 49. 1 . 559 | 27.4 
| Female____| 16 97 | 48. 6 482 23. 4 
| SE OER ST es ee es et a | Male._.--- 75 | 223 49. 4 | . 464 2. 92 
OO ee ee " See 85 | 353 | 49.7 | . 442 21 
Deer Gene eeeen. oy oo cs kite ch. | 84 | 222 49.9 | . 444 2. lf 
2 Sa es a eee foe Sa 93 1, 236 48.9 . 408 19 
ES ee eens ee ee | 82 | 1,008 49.4 | . 445 21. 98 
i SE ee. eS — oe 112 | 7,797 | 49.4 . 481 23. 7 
| Female___- 105 | 3, 750 | 49. 4 | 346 17.09 
All CORREA GOUN. 2. 65. 55 onc eG aknt Male____-- 112 22, 152 | 49.3 . 545 | 26. 87 
Female___. 112 17, 818 | 49.3 . 418 | 20. 61 
ag tee ae t | 
All employees, male and female____. -__._._____- 112 | 39, 970 | 49.3 | 491 | 24. 21 
Sele | | = } | p 
England 


Owing to the limited amount of time that could be devoted to 
the survey no attempt was made to compile actual wages or earniny’s 
of employees in the various occupations of the industry. The fo!- 
lowing wage agreement, however, shows the method of establishin 


the basic wage rates on which the earnings of employees in Great 
Britain are determined: 
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Labor agreements in the woolen and worsted industry in England.— 
Wages and working conditions in the woolen and worsted industr 
in Great Britain are controlled by the National Wool (and Allied) 
Textile Industrial Council, a federated body composed of the affil- 
iated organizations of employers and workers equally represented. 
The council covers all processes in the industry from the raw mater- 
ial to the finished piece. 

District councils subordinate to and organized by the national 
council function for it in their assigned geographic areas. They 
negotiate their own wage agreements, subject to ratification by the 
national council. 

Disputes are referred to an arbitration court within the council, 
for which definite machinery is provided. It is “obligatory on both 
employers and workmen to honor the award of the arbitration court”’ 
or of the umpire of its selection. 

The arbitration court fixed a scale of wages early in 1919 which 
was modified shortly afterward when the industry changed from a 
55-hour to a 48-hour week. As then adjusted, this scale remains 
the basic scale in the annual agreements negotiated by the district 
and the national councils. 

Additions to the basic scale fluctuated variously until the 1921-22 
agreement was made. This agreement provided for a 10 per cent 
addition to the basic rate for time workers in nearly all branches of 
the industry, which increase has been maintained unchanged to the 
present. 

In addition to time rates and piece prices, workers are paid a 
“cost-of-living wage’? which was begun during the war period. 
This was at first a flat sum for adult male workers, for adult female 
workers, and for minors. Later it became a sliding scale based on 
the cost-of-living index figure as published quarterly in the Ministry 
of Labor Gazette. The great fluctuation in that system made it 
impractical, and in the 1922-23 agreement the sliding scale was 
abolished and a definite ‘cost-of-living percentage’’ was established 
which is still in force. As at present applied this percentage is: For 
time workers, 72% per cent of the weekly earnings; for piece workers, 
6334 per cent; for pressers and blanket raisers, 55 per cent. In 
the case of time workers the cost-of-living percentage is limited by a 
fixed maximum, 

Wages in general in the industry, then, are the basic hourly wage rates 
plus 10 per cent plus 72% per cent, or basic piece price plus 6334 per 
cent. All agreements and decisions accede to the principle that piece 
prices shall be such as to enable an average worker to earn a minimum 
of 25 per cent above the net basic time rate. It is estimated that 45 
per cent of the workers in the industry are in piecework occupations. 

Night workers receive a slightly higher rate on both time and 
piece work than day workers. Overtime rates in the agreements vary 
from a fixed additional sum per hour or per piece, to time and a 
quarter and time and a half, with double time for Sunday and holiday 
work, The normal work week is 48 hours, and the workday is from 
7 a.m. to 5 p. m., with recesses for breakfast and lunch. : 

Separate agreements covering minors in worsted spinning and in - 
woolen and worsted manufacturing establish minimum rates and a 
sliding scale for time workers based on age. These rates also are 
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basic, subject to the 10 per cent increase and the “cost-of-living )er- 
centage over all.” 

‘Wool sorters are chiefly pieceworkers, piece prices being based «)) , 
240-pound pack, with a sliding scale for the different grades of ray 
wool. Earnings per week, including the cost-of-living percentave, 
average £4 10s. Time workers in wool sorting average £3 8s. 9d. for 
a full week of 48 hours. 

In wool combing and kindred occupations minimum weekly waves 
are established by agreement, to which is added a bonus on prod ic- 
tion. This bonus is dealt with in detail in a supplementary agree. 
ment known as the ‘Bonus on production scheme.”’ Pounds-per- 
operative-hour is the unit of production, and the amounts earned run 
from 5 to 50 per cent of the weekly wages. Actual earnings in the 
wool-combing department range from 54s. 10d. ($13.33) to 56s. 1d. 
($13.64) for male workers, and from 34s. 2d. ($8.31) to 35s. 10d. 
($8.71) for female workers. 

Full-time weekly earnings in worsted spinning and in woolen and 
worsted manufacture are as follows: 


TABLE 3.—FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN WORSTED SPINNING AND IN WOOLEN 
AND WORSTED MANUFACTURE 








= 
| Time rates Piecework earnings 











| 
Occupation | 
English | U.S. | English | U.S 
currency | currency currency | currency 
| » = 
Worsted spinning: 8 d. | 8. d.| 
STS LE eee sees ay Se cea: 29 «8.5 | _ 1 fo ee Reals 
ES CS eae ee ae he oe A 23 9.5) i 4 eae eS Ea ee 
EES" eS LS ae 26 (10.5 | < fers - 
RASTER aren tpl, 5 GOL. RE A ge 29 «8.5 & 4 Oe ee i 
EF ON, PSE PR ey oes ee Rae eae 23 8.5} hf is a 
Warpers and beamers, female.________________________- , ee ae DT Sites tent a. -- 
pS RR EE a eee eg es 5 8 2S Se eee ee 
Manufacturing: 

REIS ee or a ee ee eee. Re ee 60 0 $14. 60 
Be gh OR Pe POR os FETT TL Gene ee PEM SOFT 1 UPN, ere ee 36 0 8.75 
es a SR ASRS RSE «Age AE RR 54 10 4 9 Pearce @ 
Deen, eee eee Pewee. ook a ee 30 3 8 Peewee CT Re 
EERIE NTE Ba: STE Rt SEE ee, ae ERR eR ne) 63 0 15. 32 
AS EE oh Se BR A Shee as TESST 60 0 | 14. 60 
NI 6d eect oes demos hp ayes acme ee we eae 36 0 | 75 
a ogi eainadiitke maces Ra eS 36 0) 75 
SOT SS SEPSERELE I ee a a, eee ee | 54 10 "YU esta ae fs ee Be k 
Scribbler feeders, female___..............-.....--.-.-- ee YS ees 
Millers, scourers, dyers, and finishers. _............_._- | 84 10 | 4 BES?) ee 
Combing, spinning, and power loom overlookers - _-__- + -,  & 44 ee oe a 








Trade agreements in the dyeing and finishing branch of the industry 
differ in some respects from those covering prior processes. Under 
the Yorkshire agreement the cost-of-living wage is adjusted up or 
down quarterly in conformity with fluctuations in the cost-of-living 
index Aeare appearing in the Ministry of Labor Gazette. In the 
Lancashire agreement the cost-of-living wage for the district is a {lat 
rate per week. 

Because of short-time work and greatly reduced earnings, opers- 
tives in bleaching, dyeing, and finishing appealed to the arbitration 
court in 1924 for an increase of 10 per cent over the basic scale. 
The decision was left to an umpire, who declared an award in licu 


of the percentage increase demanded of 2s. ($0.48) increase per week 
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for men and ls. 3d. ($0.30) for women. The basic rate plus the 
McKenzie award plus the cost-of-living wage, which, as before 
stated, is a sliding scale in one district and a fixed sum in another, 
aggregate weekly earnings of 53s. 10d. ($13.10) for adult male workers 
and 20s. 10d. ($5.07) for youths. 


Germany 


INDUSTRY 





An official investigation of wages and hours of labor in the German 
textile industry was made as of September, 1927, and covered the 
period of this study. The results were published in Wirtschaft und 
Statistik (1. Marz-Heft, 1928, p. 163), .the official organ of the Sta- 
tistisches Reichsamt. The data relating to the woolen and worsted 
industry are given in fullin Table 4. The report states that, as a whole, 
the survey covered 21 per cent of the workers in the localities included. 


TasLe 4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS AND HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE WOOLEN 
AND WORSTED INDUSTRY IN GERMANY, 1927 


Worsted spinning (Kammgarnspinnerei) 





























| Average hours per Average earnings 
week per hour 
Number | 
Occupation and locality of em- Pema 58 somal 
ployees Panam Over- | time and | time and 
Sam time | social social 
allow- allow- 
ances ances 
Spinners, male: 
Ass sb isn nes 2 cscceeeise se : 67 50.4 2.6 | $0. 2159 $0. 2130 
SE ES ap 71 51.9 5.7 . 2359 . 2294 
IES Bleck Sad on we Digi nn Foaesnwh take cpanel 77 49. 5 2.8 . 2161 . 2140 
sda ih Te, as knees ctlidicalaondindes 215 50. 6 3.7 . 2228 . 2190 
Spinners, female: 
Augsburg__---- ST Se es Ser es ee ree } 84 46.4 0.0 - 1323 . 1323 
angen iin : 47 49.8 5.4 . 1240 . 1204 
Se bok - Sls hon b Ret We os a 597 49. 2 2.2 . 1269 . 1257 
) IE RE PES eee ree Pere 115 51.9 5.0 . 1264 . 1242 
- RSET SA RAS SSE R SSS ERR aE PPS EES | 843 49.4 2.6 - 1271 . 1259 
Helpers, male: 
PE ans Rg RR gS en ES. 210 50. 6 3.3 . 1547 . 1523 - 
> RG) OR EER ES gece eee 53 51.1 6.2 . 1618 . 1573 
) i oe bi ken daskiedstlddrdudnand 267 52.7 5.3 . 1656 . 1624 
. EE tpviivgynanhaomdet aps on Seep pss anee 530 51.7 4.6 - 1611 . 1578 
A Helpers, female: 
ne aed tn alsin nai again ail ht de 220 49. 1 2.1 . 1054 . 1042 
A gape pee es tiie nite a> Sy Ran Be? 27 50.3 5.6 . 1126 . 1095 
ee hae ee ee 156 51.4 4.0 . 1016 . 0997 
ecistiik oavapintacnerea dia Grents'e dalnnameianairipw se és 403 50.1 3.1 . 1042 . 1028 































Woolen spinning (Streichgarnspinneret) 











RS ey EE es eee ee 56.9 8.9 | $0. 2301 $0. 2209 
i nod inah catbnneniant ta mubvanepiarnd 49.9 2.8 . 1980 - 1954 
Lp enadnéaes Vanbah eu hirceMe meted 52. 7 5.1 - 1833 - 1790 

Bh, dle a Gaapnignisch paubene<sud eagRbpda tend 50. 6 3.4 . 1978 - 1937 
iS hadmrnaibia cones suuseebg eos ks 5. 2 3.1 - 1138 - 1119 
ed vine de na pihind an ena one neawiid toad 49.8 2.8 - 1502 - 1485 
Citi, cob hindadaksaness adh adeeb ibn a 48.9 2.1 . 1752 . 1738 

is tateidwhw sd 4cwensh sos abba tad mes. 49.9 2.9 - 1369 - 1349 
I, Bilin én cddanne-scwdadsnabbsan 53. 6 5.6 - 1464 - 1428 
SR SEE a cE ye ae 56. 0 9.2 . 1418 - 1364° 

DE CEiubndpibokocospddneswudceenns— 55. 6 8.6 - 1426 . 1342 
PM ctechcguarh<iekassaensacene <<< o5 49.4 2.0 - 0959 - 0945 
BIC TC MRO SN os 8 ET 51.3 5.6 - 1126 - 1095 

50. 6 4.3 - 1066 - 142 
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TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS AND HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE WOO] N 
AND WORSTED INDUSTRY IN GERMANY, 1927—Continued 





Cloth weaving (wool) (Tuchweberei) 



































| Average hours per | Average earnin; 
week per hour 
Number _ 
Occupation and locality of em- Pawan oo 
payers a | Over- | time and | time and 
g over- | : social | s 
time | time socia. soci 
allow- alloy 
| | ances ance 
| 
Weavers, male: 
SEE OSes 9 Sees: AY Oe wekties 1, 873 51. ( 3.6 | $0. 2202 $0. 2163 
| SESE Sees Oo | heats epee tania kal 1, 311 49. 5 2.9 . 1821 1797 
a ibd ea eae ts Be A 47.1 0.0 "2225 199° 
M. Gladbach. peabe pie ‘ pied 4 2, 034 49.3 3.8 . 2037 . 1954 
DM oa nc ntweedddosa inden & daca akk kh beced 6, 307 49.5 2.9 . 2073 . 2030 
Weavers, female: 
ee a ee 511 49. 5 2.8 . 2025 . 1997 
Forst_- PP Pee a ey ra ee 587 49. 5 2.8 . 1695 . 1673 
Gere........- isdidetlatesiritadindiae otuntvadh i 525 "5 ea : . 1923 1928 
M. Gladbach_------- 4 Fekete ; 75 50. 7 4.8 . 1871 . 182] 
DORE a 06 hn os seg ack epite ke doen s? 1, 698 48.8 2.0 } . 1871 _ 1854 
Helpers, male: 
er ee anys Oe ES eee 212 53.8 6.1 | . 1597 1554 
3 a 35 47.9 5.3 | . 1464 . 1430 
OS eae bo sews Daiwa ai aS 61 50. 8 3. 5 | . 1568 . 1540 
M. Gladbach___- ‘a , ‘ 51 53. 9 | 6.9! .1547 | . 1483 
BR ee ee So es ee ae esl 359 52.7 | 5.7 . 1573 . 1530 
Helpers, female: 
RSE eis) a a 59 50.7 | 4. 2 | . 1064 . 1042 
iz aes io _| 33 $1.5 4.0 . 1016 . 1009 
Gera...... VilGuiidubl dibanvasydannakitnasil 207 47.8 0.6)  .1271 . 1269 
M. Gladbach ie ir as Sresbemaee 10 46.0 1.5 | . 1257 . 1247 
Average - ....-- aeY aanatl — 309 48.7 | 1.7 | . 1202 . 1192 
France 


The wages of employees in the woolen and worsted industry in 
France are fixed by mutual agreements between the employers’ 
organizations and the unions. The agreement in force in 1927 in 

_ the Roubaix-Tourcoing district provided for the following basic rates, 
which might be modified to some extent by certain family allowances, 
bonuses, etc. 


€ 
if 


TABLE 5.—WAGE RATES PER HOUR IN WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS MANUFAC- 
TURING IN FRANCE IN 1927 














if 


























Wages per hour | Wages per hour 
Occupation Occupation 5 
Males Females Males | Females 

| TSE ERE 5 Rae. $0. 1556 $0. 1300 || Spooler tenders____._.....___-]...-.._--- $0. (1997 
1% Wool washers. ____-__.-.---- CG ee eras Dresser tenders..............-]...2i0c..: . 1084 g 
a4 Picker tenders_---_-......----- eRGSS j..<.; a uaa one teciornreicas $0. 1450 Hi h 

Ea ae ae ei Bl ae ge 8 SS ee eer . 1316 If 

, oe ee ae eee yOSGS jcii..... Bees ipemeeere. cL . 1253 . 0993 a 
Rs Gill-box tenders. --.--.-.....- nobaliten a Se 8 8 eee RS ablated 35 ; 
3 Comber tenders...__.._.___-- . 1091 4 UN CO ee aE . 1253 |_- C 
7 Drawing frame tenders- --_-_-- . 1064 . 0883 || Washer tenders, cloth_____-_- -1ill ( 
be Spinners, mule-----_---_-----_- . 1647 |__......_. || Dyer tenders, cloth._._______- >So 

Spinners, frame._.............|.........- 1004.8 Trackers..................... 1158 |__-. t, 
1 eS 2 ee ae a . 0626 . 0642 || Laborers, dyer._............. . 1064 |___-- t 
; 2 preer CinGe.... . <. 0. cy . 1024 F 
pb 
; ] 
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Mule-Spinners’ Cancer 


By FrepericK L. Horrman, LL. D., ConsuttinG Statistician, PrupENTIAL 
INSURANCE Co. 


T IS only recently that mule-spinners’ cancer has been recognized 
| as a separate disease entity, and the causative factors are still a 
matter of dispute among the different physicians and scientists 
who have been attempting to solve the connection of this type of 
malignant growth with the occupation. The majority of the cases 
among textile workers have occurred in England, particularly among 
workers in the Lancashire mills, and an attempt has been made, 
therefore, to ascertain whether there was some particular factor opera- 
tive in this locality which was the cause of the condition but which 
was absent among such workers in other countries. 

Since the present discussion is concerned with scrotal cancers of an 
industrial origin, I shall first call attention to the occupational dis- 
tribution of 33 deaths from cancer of the scrotum which occurred in 
the United States registration area during 1926, and for which original 
death certificates were furnished me by the Division of Vital Statistics 
of the Census Office. By occupations, these deaths from cancer 
were distributed as follows: Laborers, not specified, 6; textile workers, 
of whom three were mule spinners, 6; farmers, 4; clerks, 4; and one 
each of the following occupations: Foreman, truck drivers, porters, 
tanners, polishers, plumbers, coal miners, barbers, oil pressmen, 
bakers, and druggists; there was also one retired person and one 
whose occupation was unknown. ‘The average age at death for the 
33 persons under review was 59 years. The foregoing clearly empha- 
sizes that cancer of the scrotum is widely distributed in occupations 
which apparently have nothing in common. It is obvious, therefore, 
that different causative factors enter into the problem, which for the 
time being can not be considered otherwise than with reference to 
scrotal cancers in textile workers. Regarding these there is now 
quite a literature, concerning which the essential facts will be reviewed. 

Since the discovery of mule-spinners’ cancer, a number of important 
communications have ineiade in British medical journals, many of 
which have pointed out that the disease had not been reported for 
this country, and that, therefore, the alleged causative factor assumed 
to be operative in England or in the Lancashire cotton mills could not 
be the true cause, since otherwise the disease would also have been 
met with in the United States. Feeling skeptical of this conclusion, 
I have for several years been in search of data that would establish 
the facts in the case for this country. The fact that three cases of 
mule-spinners’ cancer have now been reported in this country sug- 
gests, therefore, that this disease may be a hazard of the occupation 
here which has heretofore escaped the attention of the medical attend- 
ant. As stated later in this article, however, these are not clear-cut 
cases, since two of these workers were born in England and one in 
Canada and therefore the disease may not have been contracted in 
the United States. It is unfortunately too common that the occupa- 
tional aspects of a disease are onan by the physician, although in 
filling out the death certificate the information is readily at hand. 
In the case of the three death certificates from cancer of the scrotum 
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in mule spinners, there was obvious failure on the part of the physiciay 
to recognize the occupational factor, the importance of which has })e¢ey 
a matter of medical discussion for the last four or five years. 


British Parliamentary Discussions of Scrotal Cancer and Proposed Legislation 


[N A parliamentary discussion, ‘‘Sir Frank Sanderson asked th 

Home Secretary if his attention had been called to the report of 
the departmental committee on the occurrence of epitheliomatoy; 
ulceration among mule spinners (mule-spinners’ scrotal cancer) 
which attributed the absence of evidence of a similar incidenee 
among cotton mule spinners in France, Germany, Russia, Poland. 
and America to the comparatively small number of mule spinners 
employed abroad; and, in view of the fact that in those countries 
braces were not worn, but a belt only, he would consider the desir- 
ability of making a regulation that all spinners should wear belt; 
instead of braces, and of directing a further exhaustive inquiry into 
the facts as to whether or not there was at the present time a spray 
of oil which could reach the spinner, before introducing regulations 
giving effect to the expensive recommendations involving alterations 
in the machinery contained in the commission’s report. Sir W. 
Joynson-Hicks replied that the suggestion in the question as to the 
cause of this disease was not, so far as he was aware, supported by 
any evidence. The experiments of the committee had proved that 
the oil thrown off from the spindles could reach the spinner, and no 
further inquiry on this point was necessary. No question arose, 
however, at present of requiring any expensive alterations to the 
existing mules. The committee recommended that the employers’ 
and operatives’ associations should endeavor, by experiments, to 
devise some form of simple and inexpensive guard which could be 
easily added to any existing mule, and he was looking to the industry 
to give effect to this recommendation.”’ 

Here is a clear-cut illustration of the inadvisability of hasty lezis- 
lation. The assumption that mule-spinners’ cancer did not occur 
in America was based upon pure guesswork and as shown by the 
facts was due to the indifference of the attending physicians. ‘The 
suggestion that a belt be worn instead of braces was based upon the 
assumption that the causative factor in mule-spinners’ cancer was 
not the oil penetrating the garments, but the garments themselves, 
causing, because of faulty construction, constant irritation of the 
male genitalia. 

Relative Frequency of Scrotal Cancer 


ONE of the most important contributions to the subject is an 
address on ‘‘Mule-spinners’ cancer and mineral oils,’”’ by Dr. 
Archibald Leitch, contributed to the British Medical Journal under 
date of November 22, 1924. This address is too long for convenient 
quotation, but a few of Doctor Leitch’s observations may be given. 
He points out that not less than 20 per cent of the fatal- cases of 
cancer of the scrotum in England and Wales occur among mule 
spinners. 
In the United States there were only 6 reported cases out of 5°, 
or not quite 20 per cent. It is quite probable, however, that the 
number in this country would have been found to have been laryer 
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if diligent inquiry had been made into the precise occupation, past 
and present, of some of those who were reported to have died from 
scrotal cancer. 


Doctor Leitch gives some interesting statistics from earlier reports 
of the registrar general as follows: 


By courtesy of the registrar general for England and Wales we have had 
access to unpublished records which disclose the fact that during the two years 
1913-1914, 90 men died from scrotal cancer, and of these, 18 (or 20 per cent) 
were cotton spinners; in the years 1921-1922 the total number was 107, of whom 
26 (or 24 per cent) were spinners; and in 1923 there were 15 fatal cases in this 
industrial class. This gives an average of 11.8 per annum. No other group of 
occupations, with the exception of chimney sweeps, showed more than three 
eases. Cancer of the scrotum is not a very common disease; it is much less 
common in the general population than cancer of the penis, for example. During 
the first two periods mentioned there were 254 and 284 cases respectively of 
penile cancer, but not one occurred in cotton spinners. 


Other Cancers of Male Generative Organs 


TH E observation by Doctor Leitch that no cases of penile cancer 
occurred in mule spinners is confirmed by the facts for this 
country. I have carefully examined 77 death certificates of cases of 
penile cancer during the year 1926, and not a single case occurred in 
a cotton worker, but I have not thought it advisable to consider the 


two forms of cancer together in the present discussion. As observed 
by Doctor Leitch: 


Here, then, we have something of practical importance, industrially and med- 
ically, that calls for explanation and investigation—a particular form of cancer 
occurring in a certain industry—and yet, strange to say, no one until within 
the last two years seemed to have known or to have suspected this asscciation. 
The credit for this important discovery must be given to Southam and Wilson. 
if our mortality statistics, which are probably the best in the world, had been 
arranged so as to show localizations of cancers in relation to occupations, the 
liability of cotton spinners to develop epithelioma of the scrotum would have 
been appreciated many years ago. 


This observation applies even more to the United States than to 
England and Wales. Our annual mortality statistics from cancer do 
not reveal the mortality from cancer of the scrotum separately, while — 
no analysis whatever is made of the occupational distribution of the 
deaths from any form of cancer. 

Doctor Leitch continues his address with the observation that— 

According to the 1921 census, 57,069 persons were engaged in cotton-spinning 
processes, including piecers and mule, ring. and flyer spinners. As the piecers 
are almost without exception boys or very young men, and as female labor is 
employed exclusively in ring and flyer spinning, there remain only the mule 
spinners to consider. Of these there are at the present time 23,000, all adult 
males, Thus, taking a yearly average of 11.8 cases, we find that approximately 
| in 2,000 mule spinners die each year from cancer of the scrotum. This is 
startling enough, but if we assume that the carcinogenic agent implicated pro- 


duces its effect only after many years of exposure to it, the elderly workers must 
have a greater liability still. 


Assumed Causation of Mule-Spinners’ Cancer 


‘HE question was then asked by Doctor Leitch: ‘What are the 
“factors responsible for this affection?’’ He goes on to quote 
Southam and Wilson, who had examined the records of cases of cancer 
of the scrotum admitted to the Manchester Royal Infirmary for a 
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period of 20 years, and who, noticing that out of a total of 141 cases 
69 were mule spinners, had been led to investigate the conditions 
under which the spinners worked. The foregoing is amplified by ay 
extended observation, which is here given in full: 


At present there is a lawsuit about the matter, and there is a conflict of opinion 
on certain points, which will be mentioned later, but the main facts are clear. 
Each spinner attends to a pair of machines, called mules, a portion of which 
the carriage—advances and retires bearing on it the spindles on which the spun 
cotton is wound. Immediately in front of these rows of revolving spindles is g 
long horizontal steel bar—the counter faller shaft-——2 feet 9 inches from the 
ground, which travels with the carriage. When the yarn breaks, the spinner 
leans over this bar and pieces the ends. The frictional parts of the mule are 
lubricated by a mineral oil. The atmosphere in this department is kept warm 
and moist for technical reasons and the men perspire freely. The workers are 
lightly elad in a shirt and linen trousers, or in overalls, which are washed usually" 
once a week. Southam and Wilson stated that the men’s garments showed ‘‘, 
well-marked oil zone, 6 to 8 inches in depth, across the body at the level of the 
upper parts of the thighs and the lower abdomen. This oil penetrates the 
trousers, and the lower border of the shirt also becomes soaked with it.” This 
soiling, they considered, was due to contact with the counter faller shaft, which 
was covered with oil thrown onto it from the revolving spindles. On the other 
hand, it has been stated that, in some mills at any rate, the shaft is free of oil 
and the workers’ clothes even at the end of the week show no such oil zone. 
I have had an opportunity of seeing a mule-spinning machine in operation, and 
though I could not detect any oil on the shaft on running my hand over it, yet 
I could not help noticing a deep oil smear in the left groin of the attendant, 
of which he himself was unaware. It is possible that in the latest type of ma- 
chinery the lubricated portion of the spindles is better guarded than in older 
types. Let us note in passing that the men’s arms are exposed to the lubricating 
oil, but they do not develop epithelioma in that situation. ‘‘The continual 
soiling of the clothes with oil,’ say Southam and Wilson, ‘‘and the knowledge 
that in other forms of cancer tar and paraffin are recognized as direct etiological 
agents—a view which has received considerable support from experimental work 
on animals—suggests that the oil, which has a highly irritant action on the tissucs 
of the skin, may be of considerable importance.” 


Carcinogenic Properties of Mineral Oils 


JN VIEW of the preceding observations, Doctor Leitch raises the 

question, ‘‘What evidence have we that mineral oils have car- 
cinogenic properties?’’ He makes reference to some previous obser- 
vations of his own in the British Medical Journal of December 9, 
1922, in which he gave the clinical and the experimentally ascertained 
evidence on the subject, and to which reference has been made by 
Southam and Wilson. This is too technical and too far afield to 


be included here. The concluding observations, however, are in part 
as follows: 


We have thus clear experimental evidence that, with regard to the shale prod- 
ucts at any rate, the carcinogenic property is present in the heavier commercial 
oils. It is highly improbable, however, that the occurrence of mule-spinners 
cancer is due to the shale-oil ingredients of lubricating oils alleged to have been 
used during the war. For one thing, the time is too short for epithelioma to 
have resulted from their use, and for another, we have the information from (he 
registrar general that cancer of the scrotum was prevalent amongst mule spinicrs 


many years before the war. 

Doctor Leitch, therefore, was led to investigate the tumor-prod tc- 
ing properties of petroleum oils. He limited himself to trying the 
effects of crude oils, untreated in any way, from wells in various 
parts of the world. In all 16 different samples were used, the assumip- 
tion being that the crude oils would probably contain more of the 
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carcinogenic factors than any of the products refined from them. 


particular reference to one sample of oil from California, shown to 
he very potent in producing tumors. A specimen of fuel oil, which 
was probably a mixture of the higher boiling fractions of several oils, 
produced epitheliomata after six months; it was, in fact, more active 
than any of the crude oils. 


Following a further discussion of technical detail, which for want 
of space is omitted, Doctor Leitch concludes that— | 


Our experiments show, therefore, that refined mineral oils, such as are used 
for the lubrication of machinery, are capable of producing skin cancer after long 
exposure, and they go far to prove the contention of Southam and Wilson that 


mule-spinners’ cancer is the result of several years of contact with lubricating 
oils. 


Bodily Parts Affected with Cancer 


HE question was then asked by Doctor Leitch: ‘‘Why is the 
scrotum exclusively affected whilst the thighs and the arms 
escape?’’ to which he replied: 


No satisfactory answer can be given at present. To say that the scrotum is 
more susceptible to the action of the oil is merely to repeat the question. A 
similar difficulty faces us if we attempt to explain the localization of chimney- 
sweeps’ cancer. There is still another difficulty. Mule spinning is not confined 
to cotton; similar machines are in use in wool spinning, and so far we have no 
evidence of any undue liability in wool spinners to scrotal cancer. In the cotton 
mills the temperature is high and the air is moist, but not so in the woolen mills. 
It may be that in the former the heat relaxes the tissues of the scrotum and 
allows the entry of oil into the large opened sebaceous follicles. 

Accepting the oil as the cause, what measures can be taken to prevent the 
occurrence of this far too common industrial cancer? Probably it is imprac- 
ticable to employ vegetable or animal oils instead of petroleum oils for the lubri- 
cation of the spindles, even if we could be sure that they had no carcinogenic 
property, and an attempt to discover safe mineral oils seems foredoomed to 
failure. It should not be a difficult matter to fit to the machines an effective 
guard which will prevent the spindle oil being thrown off. Possibly a short thin 
apron impregnated with cellulose might prove useful in protecting the clothes 
from being soiled. But however soon preventive measures are adopted it should 
be realized that cases of scrotal cancer will still occur, though with diminishing 


frequency, for several years to come amongst the older workmen owing to the 
delayed action of the irritant. 


Quotation at considerable length has been made from the paper 
by Doctor Leitch in view of his outstanding importance in the pres- 
ent discussion. As far as I know, no other authority has written in 
like detail upon the facts to equally practical advantage. 


Inquiry of British Departmental Committee 


‘HE subject of mule-spinners’ cancer was made a matter of official 

inquiry by the Home Office of the British Government, which 
appointed a committee to consider evidence as to the occurrence of 
epitheliomatous ulceration among mule spinners.' Among the mem- 


bers of this committee was Dr. Archibald Leitch, an outstanding 
authority in cancer research. 
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a8 to the occurrence of epitheliomatous ulceration among mule spinners. London, 1926. 
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This assumption, however, he admits was not correct. He makes | 


‘Great Britain. Home Office. Report of the departmental committee aprpinted to consider evidence _ 
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Definition of Mule-Spinners’ Cancer 


The report is introduced by a definition of the nature of the disease 
which is given as follows: 


The fully developed disease is a cancerous ulceration (epithelioma) affe( 
the skin of certain regions, especially that of the scrotum, the face and neck 
the arms. The commonest site affected is the scrotum, and particular!, jt, 
anterior aspect on the left side. Untreated, the condition spreads both lo 
and through the lymphatics to the glands of the groin and the interior «0: 
body, eventually causing death. Though the earlier stages are not yet wo! 
known it is certain that the malignant condition is sometimes preceded |), 
more or less innocent wart. Complete removal in the early stage is frequent|, 
followed by cure. 


Comparative Occupational Mortality Rates from Cancer of the Scrotum 


The occurrence of the disease is dealt with statistically in «jit 
an adequate manner, including useful tabulations of deaths fron 
cancer of the scrotum in England and Wales in the 10 years 1')1|- 
1920, classified by occupations, with mean annual death rates per 
million living in certain occupations, based upon the populations 
enumerated in the census of 1911. Unfortunately, for most of the 
occupations considered, the number of deaths is really too smal! for 
an entirely safe generalization, although the population exposed to 
risk was quite sufficient in a majority of the employments listed. |i 
would seem to serve no purpose to give this list in full, as it is quite 
extensive, but the following outstanding occupations are listed in the 
order of their relative importance: 


DEATH RATES (PER 1,000,000 LIVING) FROM CANCER OF THE SCROTUM, IN ENGI.AND 
AND WALES, 1911 TO 1920 
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This table emphasizes the predominating character of scrotal 
cancer as an industrial affection in industries with an exposure to 
chemical irritation. It clearly emphasizes the possibilities of ¢hem- 
ical irritants as causative factors in producing scrotal cancer, subject, 
of course, to widely varying conditions in chemical processes. Cot to- 
spinning processes occupy the third most important position on the 
list and numerically the first. Perhaps the contrast in occupational 
conditions is best emphasized by comparing the scrotal cancer !n0'- 
dence in 74,625 cotton spinners with 100 deaths, with coal mines, 
above ground, numbering 84,279, with only 3 deaths. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that in the computation of the rates the 
number of employees is multiplied by 10, the number of years unde! 
review. 
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Age Incidence and Number of Deaths, 1895-1924 


The contrast is further emphasized by comparing the age incidence 
of scrotal cancer among cotton spinners with that of all males up to 
75 years of age. Apparently there were no deaths from scrotal 


cancer among spinners at age 75 and over, although such deaths 
occurred in the general population. 


DEATH RATES (PER 1,000,000 LIVING) OF ALL MALES AND OF COTTON SPINNERS 
FROM CANCER OF THE SCROTUM, 1911 TO 1920 
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The report contains a further table giving the chronologic occurrence 
of mule-spinners’ cancer since 1895. This table is as follows: 


DEATHS FROM CANCER OF THE SCROTUM AMONG MULE SPINNERS, 1895 TO 1924 
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The report points out that the earliest age at which the disease was 
recognized, based on an analysis of 539 cases, was 22 years and the 
latest 77 years. Only 1.1 per cent of the cases occurred at ages 
under 30 years and 4.4 per cent were below 35 years of age. It 
was, therefore, concluded that the age period at which the disease 
appears to be especially liable to manifest itself commenced at 35 


years and reached its maximum at 55 years, the average age for all 
cases being 52.4 years. 


Effect of Duration of Employment 


It is furthermore pointed out that the results of the inquiry show 
that “the disease does not usually occur until the person atfected has 
been employed in the mule room for a considerable period of time. © 
{n only 14, or 2.6 per cent of the 539 cases investigated, was the dura- 
tion of employment before the disease manifested itself less than 20 
years, while the average duration of employment for all cases was 
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approximately 40 years. The shortest length of time in the case 0; 
persons employed only as spinners was 10 years.” This conclusion 
is of profound importance particularly in connection with workmen’s 
compensation cases. A case has just been decided in the Britis) 


courts in which this principle of employment duration was involved 
(see p. 44). 
Clinical Course of the Disease 


Of importance also is the subsequent conclusion that mule spinners’ 
cancer does not in all cases necessarily occur on the scrotum. Of the 
539 cases, 450 occurred on the scrotum; 31 on the head and neck: 
23 on the upper limb; 11 on the lower limb; 6 on the groin and trunk: 
and 13 on the male genitalia otherwise, while 5 were multiple affec- 
tions. The observations on the course of the disease in mule opera- 


tives do not permit of useful abbreviation and are therefore given 
in full: 


As the occurrence of this disease has been recognized for only a few years, the 
premonitory signs and symptoms have not been fully studied. From the evidence 
supplied to us it appears that wart formation usually precedes, sometimes by 
many years, the development of the cancer. Indeed, in some cases, changes 
in the skin are apparent before even a wart develops. In other cases, if we are 
to judge from what has been observed in some of the shale-oil workers in Scotland, 
and from observations on animals, the epithelioma may develop without warning 
signs; but it is only by accumulation of careful observations on mule operatives 
that the early manifestations can be fully ascertained. ‘The warts that develop 
may be single or there may be several of them appearing simultaneously or at 
different times. One or more of these may become malignant, so that the removal 
of a wart does not necessarily prevent the subsequent development of another 
or a second primary epithelioma; indeed, we have had reports before us of such 
occurrences. Once it has started on its career as an epithelioma the progress 
of the growth is much more rapid, and as the months pass the prospect of an 
effective cure is diminished. Our medical witnesses agree that hope of successfu! 
treatment, even with the most radical surgical measures, is considerably reduced 
after the epithelioma has been in existence six months, but if the wart is removed 
before it reaches such an advanced stage, there is every chance of a permanent 
cure. The epithelioma ulcerates and spreads, discharging a sanious fluid and 
causing considerable pain. When it is situated on the scrotum it spreads to 
the glands of the groin and from them to internal structures. In other situations, 
as for example, on the arm, it would appear as if the progress of the disease was 
relatively slow and much more amenable to surgical treatment. 


Observations on Causative Factors 


Much more extended are the observations on causation. They 
include historical observations of men engaged in oil refineries dating 
back to 1875. They are amplified by reference to experimental 
evidence produced in 1921 by Doctor Leitch, who experimented 
on mice with various mineral oils of the shale group. They are suii- 
marized in the statement following: 


We have thus conclusive evidence that certain mineral oils, including such 
refined mixtures as lubricating oil, are capable of inducing epitheliomatous [{v'- 
mation when the subject has long been exposed to their action. Whether tlicse 
oils are the direct immediate producers of the cancerous growth, or merely th 
principal factors that prepare the soil for some other and more general cance'- 
producing agent, is a scientific matter, which we are not called upon to seit!:. 
The broad fact is beyond reasonable dispute, namely, that in the absence oi 
exposure to such mineral oils there would be no mule-spinners’ cancer. It does 
not follow that all mineral oils necessarily have this effect; some, indeed, may !¢ 
found on investigation to be innocuous; but until any particular oil is show! t 
be free from cancer-producing property, it must be regarded as dangerous. !) 
this connection it should be mentioned that our attention has been called (vo : 
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certain oil which was claimed to be harmless. It was said to have been prepared 
after careful chemical analysis, and there is no doubt that the producers felt 
eatisfied that the dangerous elements had been eliminated; but we feel it neces- 
sary to point out that their opinion was based on a purely chemical test, and 
that the oil has not been subjected to any physiological test. We think that in 
the absence of such physiological proof the oil can not be regarded as free from 
danger. 
Descriptive Account of Occupation 


In addition to the foregoing, there are extended observations on the 
history of spindle oil, followed by a descriptive account of the spinners’ 
mule and of conditions in mule rooms facilitating access of oil to the 
spinner and his clothing. They include the conclusion that there is 
evidence that fine particles of oil are to be found continually in sus- 
pension in the air of the room. Other factors which have been 
suggested as contributory causes of the disease are mechanical friction 
against the faller bar; the temperature and the moisture of the 
atmosphere in the mills; personal cleanliness; the use of colored over- 
alls; and the presence of metallic or carbon particles in the oils. In 
conclusion, it is stated that— 


However much these factors may contribute, none of them has been shown to 
have any direct bearing on the causation of the disease. On the analogy of mule 
spinners’ cancer with other forms of occupational cancer (tar workers, patent-fuel 
manufacturers, paraffin workers, chimney sweeps, etc.), by the evidence of the 
occurrence Of cancer in petroleum refiners, from the results of deliberate experi- 
ments with mineral oils, by our knowledge of the conditions under which mule 
opera“ives are exposed to the action of such oils, and by the general consensus of 
opinion expressed by the medical witnesses who appeared before us, we feel 
bound to come to the conclusion that the evidence is strongly in favor of this 
disease being due to the prolonged action of mineral oils. 


Suggested Remedies 


The committee then considered suggested remedies, including (1) 
provision of innocuous oils; (2) prevention of contamination by oil; 
(3) protective clothing; (4) cleanliness; and (5) medical examinations. 
The summary of its recommendations is as follows: 


(1) Institution of experimental research into oils with a view to finding oils 
which are innocuous and at the same time suitable as lubricants. 

(2) Development of a nonsplash type of spindle bearing, more particularly 
for new mules. 

(3) Prevention of oil splash from the spindles of existing mules by means of 
some form of guard, the type to be decided by a series of tests to be mutually 
agreed upon and arranged by the Masters’ Federation and the Operative Spinners. 

(4) Periodic medical examination of the workers: 

(a) To be tried at first on a voluntary basis, but, if unsuccessful in one year or 
at any subsequent period, to be made compulsory. 

(6) To be performed at the factory. 

(c) To take place at least every four months. 

(d) To include every worker in the mule-spinning room who is 30 years of 
age and over. 

(e) To be performed by three or four medical men appointed by the trade, 
with Home Office approval, for the whole area, or failing this by special medical 
men appointed for suitable areas by the Home Office in conjunction with trade 
representatives, all workers in any given area to be examined by one man. 

(5) Education by periodic distribution of leaflets in order to direct attention 


to the importance of cleanliness and to the danger of delay in securing early 
treatment, 
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Geographical Distribution of Cases 


The report of the committee is briefly reviewed in the British 
Medical Journal of April 24, 1926, being introduced with the siate. 
ment that mule-spinners’ cancer was brought into prominence in 4 
ee by A. H. Southam and S. R. Wilson, published in the British 

edical Journal of November 18, 1922. In this paper attention was 
drawn to the prevalence of epithelioma of the scrotum among spinners 
in South Lancashire, and the suggestion was put forward that the 
disease was due to soiling of the clothes by the lubricating oil used on 
the spinning machinery. The article was illustrated by photographs 
showing the characteristic attitude adopted by the spinner when at 
work, to explain the incidence of the disease on the scrotum. Accord- 
ing to the British Medical Journal, the report pointed out that in the 
original report by Southam and Wilson, some 69 original cases of 
cancer of the scrotum had been recorded as attending the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary, while the committee itself had been able to trace. 
up to 1926, 539 cases. But it is observed that many other cases mus 
have escaped notice. The 539 cases date back to 1876 and are repro- 
duced in the table following: 


CASES OF MULE SPINNERS’ CANCER IN ENGLAND AND WALES FROM 1876 ONWARD, 
BY DISTRICTS 
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With reference to the preceding table, it is said that inquiries 
abroad as to evidence of a similar incidence among mule spinners 
in France, Germany, Russia, Poland, and America has ‘‘led to 
entirely negative results.” 

It is also pointed out that— ° 

The report shows that with the exception of patent-fuel workers and chimney 


sweeps, the mean annual death rate for persons employed in cotton-spinning 
processes is very much higher than that for any other class of workers. 


Age Period of Greatest Mortality 


Tables are included showing that among cotton spinners the mortal- 
ity is fourteen times as great at the ages of 25 to 35 as that in the 
general population, between the ages of 45 to 55 it is sixty times 4s 
great, and iecen 55 and 75 it is one hundred times as great. Furthr- 
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nore, evidence goes to show that the incidence of the condition has been 
rapidly increasing. Returns prove that the number of deaths from 
it has Increased at a rate out of all proportion to the increase of spinners 
euployed. The earliest age at which the condition was recognized 
was 22 years and the latest 77 years. The age period at which it 
appears to be specially liable to manifest itself commences at 35 
years and reaches its maximum at about 55, the average age for all 
cases being 52.4 years. 

In the series of cases for the United States, the ages of mule spinners 
dying from scrofal cancer were 47, 52, and 78 years. The ages of the 
other three textile workers were 56, 67, and 77 years. One of these 
was a carpet weaver, who may possibly have been previously em- 
ployed as a mule spinner. 


Site of the Disease 


Of interest in this connection is the statement that— 


While the majority of the cases occur on the scrotum, the growths may be 
found on other parts of the body. In 539 cases the disease was on the scrotum 
in 450 (83.5 per cent) and on other parts of the skin in 89 (16.5 per cent). The 
following table shows the different parts of the body on which the growths were 
found: 

SITE OF THE DISEASE 
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In continuation, it is said that— 


It appears that wart formation usually precedes, sometimes by many years, 
the development of the cancer. The warts may be single or several may develop 
at one time. Once it has started as an epithelioma the progress of the growth 
is rapid, and as the months pass the prospect of effective cure is diminished. 
Medical evidence is to the effect. that if the wart is removed early there is a 
good chance of a permanent cure. The scrotal growth soon spreads to the glands, 
but in other situations the progress of the disease appears to be relatively slow 
and more amenable to treatment. 

In dealing with the cause of the disease, the report recalls that Southam and 
Wilson put forward the suggestion that in these operations the substance respon- 
sible for causing the disease was the mineral oil used in lubricating the spindles. 
They based their view on the knowledge that in other forms of cancer tar and 
paraffin were recognized as direct causal agents and were shown by animal 
experiments to have such a property. ‘The proof that certain mineral oils are 
capable of inducing cancer of the skin is twofold, being founded on observa- 
tions on men and experiments on animals. Scott has provided evidence of the - 
occurrence of epithelioma amongst the employees in the Scottish shale industry, 
whilst experimental evidence has been furnished by Leitch with his experiments 
on mice, : 
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Suggestions for Prevention 


In commenting editorially upon the foregoing report, the British 
Medical Journal first directs attention to its observations on thie 
original communications published in 1922 when it said that ‘“‘ There 
seems to be no reason why this form of cancer should not be entire|y 
prevented, and probably a commission or committee composed of 
representatives of employers and workmen, together with technic al 
experts and cancer investigators, would soon find effective means. 
Such a commission of inquiry would certainly seem called for, for 
this country in certain cotton-spinning States in which the industry 
is of large proportions. The editorial concludes as follows: 


The committee, after considering carefully and extensively all the possible 
factors in the causation of the disease, states that ‘‘on the analogy of mile 
spinners’ cancer with other forms of occupational cancer (tar workers, patent- 
fuel manufacturers, paraffin workers, chimney sweeps, etc.), by the evidence of 
the occurrence of cancer in petroleum refiners, from the results of deliberat: 
experiments with mineral oils, by our knowledge of the conditions under which 
mule operatives are exposed to the action of such oils, and by the general con- 
sensus Of opinion expressed by the medical witnesses who appeared before us, 
we feel bound to come to the conclusion that the evidence is strongly in favor of 
this disease being due to the prolonged action of mineral oils.’’ The slight hesi- 
tation noticeable in the last phrase is doubtless due to two circumstances for 
which no thoroughly satisfactory explanation is forthcoming: (a) Mule spinners 

cancer is not known in other countries, and (6) though the spinners work with 
bare feet , which are more thoroughly saturated with oil, yet epithelioma of thie 
feet has been found to be excessively rare. It may be ‘said that the scrotum, 
as far as one can gather, is a site but rarely affected with cancer in the experience 
of foreign observers, and then only in association with mineral oils; and further, 
that mortality statistics and the medical inspection of workers are not so high!) 
developed abroad as in this country. It is a strange fact that chimney sweeps’ 
cancer also is practically confined to the British Isles. With regard to predi- 
lection for the scrotum rather than for other parts of the skin which may be 
more exposed, one can only put it that the scrotal skin, for some unknown reason, 
is more sensitive to the action of such carcinogenic substances. That mineral 
oil is capable of producing epithelioma on favorable sites is beyond reasonal)|e 
dispute. That being so, it will be no matter of surprise that the committee is of 
opinion that other industries entailing an exposure to mineral oils may show a 
similar liability to skin cancer, and instances of this are coming to light. Indeed, 
if it had not been for the large numbers of men employed in such a well-defined 
trade as cotton spinning the incidence of the disease might wholly have escaped 
notice. 

The obvious way, therefore, to prevent this form of cancer is to find an in- 
nocuous lubricating oil, and this is the chief reeommendation of the committee. 
Doctor Leitch has shown that several mineral oils at least have a carcinogenic 
property. Whether some mineral oils are devoid of this power is a matter for 
experiment, though possibly an investigation into the biological effects of animal 
or vegetable oils, as we understand is being done, might prove more useful. A‘ 
any rate, the problem of finding such a safe oit must be solved by the oil Bech 
nologists in conjunction with the pathologists. Meanwhile, the committee sugge- 
certain modifications of the present mule machinery in order to prevent the 
lubricating oil from being sprayed from the revolving spindles onto the clothing 
of the workers, insists on the value of cleanliness, and advocates the issue of war- 
ing leaflets to all engaged in the industry. Frequent medical inspection is of 
the utmost importance in order that the preliminary manifestations of lesio: 
may be detected (local skin hyperplasias and warts) and remedial measur 
undertaken long before the condition becomes frank epithelioma. A trial o/ 
voluntary medical examination is to be made, but if this does not succeed then 4 
compulsory system of medical inspection is recommended. 
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Conflicting Views on Causation 


[7 WAS only natural that since the disease was discovered in South 

Lancashire the local medical officers of health should have given 
special attention to the subject. An outstanding report made by 
Dr. James Robertson, medical officer of health for Darwen, was 
reported in full in the London Lancet of December 10, 1927. After 


referring to the report of the parliamentary committee he quotes 
certain controversial arguments, as follows: 


First argument: That of Mr. A. H. Southam and the late Dr. 8. R. Wilson, of 
Manchester, namely, (a) that as the spindles are oiled by mineral oils this oil is 
continuously sprayed onto the spinner’s overalls in the region of the scrotum; 
(b) that as the spinner pieces his broken ends he must lean over the faller shaft; 
by so doing his scrotum comes into contact with this shaft, thereby causing 
friction. The oil, plus friction, is the cause of the epithelioma. 

Second argument: Dr. A. Leitch produced epithelioma upon mice by rubbing 
mineral oil into their backs. 

From these two arguments it is concluded that oil is the cause of this disease. 
While I agree that mineral oil plus friction can be a cause of epithelioma, I feel 
satisfied that I have definitely proved that neither the faller shaft, the spindles, 
bolster, or any part of the mule take part as a factor in the causation of this 
disease. As regards the oiling of the spindles, the committee’s report and my 


observations agree as to the facts, but differ as to the conclusions to be drawn 
from them. 


Doctor Robertson further quotes from the report as regards ex- 
posure to mineral oil, as follows: 


We have been struck by the different amounts of oil used in different mills on 
the same type of mule. This apparently varies from a minimum of one-quarter 
pint toa maximum of slightly over 1 pint per mule per day. We would suggest 
that in the interests of economy and of cleanliness attention should be paid to 
lubrication. Our experiments show that owing to centrifugal action a large 
proportion of this oil is sprayed off during the first few minutes after starting the 
machinery, but that occasional drops are still being thrown off after two or even 
three hours. The oil is thrown from that portion of the bare spindle immediately 
above the bearing and normally oil does not appear to creep more than about 
one-sixteenth or one-eighth inch up the spindle. 


He then refers to detailed experiments of his own and repeated 
tests which definitely established that all oil which was sprayed off 
comes off within the first three seconds, and that the spinner can 
not possibly be in a position to get any of this spray upon his overalls. 
Apparently, no actual tests were made by the committee, as it was 
content to say ‘‘the first few minutes.”’ The quantity of oil thrown 
off in three seconds has been found by Doctor Robertson’s experi- 
ments to be actually more than the committee in its report states 
is thrown off, namely, one-tenth of a pint per day per mule, instead 
of the committee’s finding of one-thirteenth of a pint. He further- 
more quotes from the report to the effect that— 


‘‘A quarter to 1 pint of oil per mule per day is used in the oiling and there are 
two oilings.’”’ There are 9,600 minim drops in 1 pint. On the committee’s 
smallest computation, therefore, of one-quarter pint of oil per mule per day there 
would only be 2,400 minim drops per mule per day or 1,200 at each oiling, and 
as there are 1,320 spindles per mule, this means that each spindle would get 
less than a drop per oiling; and if one takes it at one-half pint per mule per day 
it would still be less than two drops per oiling, and as the spindles are revolving 
at 11,000 revolutions per minute, it is difficult to take seriously the suggestion - 
that these two drops or any part could be sprayed off for hours. 
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It must be remembered also that when the oil is being sprayed off that ; or. 
tion which is being sprayed toward the worker is only a quarter of the whole 
spray circle. An equal amount will be sprayed off, of course, within the first 
three seconds towards the creel and to the right and left. I therefore contend 
that no oil can reach the spinner from the bolster or any part of the mule. \{y 
photographs further show very definitely that under no working conditions des 
the man’s scrotum touch the faller shaft. 

It may be stated that the whole theory of the faller shaft coming into con‘ act 
with the spinner during the process of piecing breaks down in association wit) 
the spinners themselves. It is learned from them that when piecing is talking 
place, to touch the faller shaft involves a loss of balance, and this happens to 
none except beginners. Just as the writer of the committee’s report uses thie 
phrase ‘first few minutes,’’ in regard to the oil spray, so he states that thie 
height of the bolster above the floor level is 2 feet 6 inches, whereas the exact 
height is 2 feet 31% inches. This is material to our discussion, as if oil did spray 
from the bolster at a height of 2 feet 6 inches it would be at the scrotal !«-ve! 
but at 2 feet 31% inches it is below the scrotal level. It is sufficient to say | \iat 
all spinning mules are standardized. 

As I have shown, the spinning mule can take no part as a factor in this disease; 
recommendations 2 and 3 given in the report will add expense and serve no juir- 
pose. These recommendations are: ‘‘(2) development of a nonsplash type of 
spindle bearing, more particularly for new mules; (3) prevention of oil splash 
from the spindles of existing mules by means of some form of guard, the typ: 
to be decided by a series of tests to be mutually agreed upon and arranged }b; 
the Masters’ Federation and the Operative Spinners.”’ 


It is evident that Doctor Robertson did not accept the findings of 
the committee, which, however, otherwise had met with general 
acceptance on the part of those engaged in cancer research or of those 
who were familiar with the subject. He points out in his discussion 
that he had demonstrated that oil is not thrown on to the spinners 
from the spindles, but that oil was found upon the overalls of the 
spinners, namely, at the knees and down the flanks or thighs. With- 


out enlarging unduly upon this phase of the controversy, his con- 
clusion is here quoted: 


Reviewing all these facts, it can not, in my opinion, be contended that because 
Doctor Leitch produced epithelioma under laboratory conditions upon mice 
with oil that similar laboratory conditions obtain in the mill under ordinary 
working conditions. Further, if this oil was cancerogenous, as the men work 
in bare feet, which are permanently oily, and under friction afterwards in tlicir 
oily socks, there would be cases of epithelioma of the feet. Further, there are 
mills in Lancashire where women have always been employed as spinners, 21 
no case of vulvar epithelioma is recorded. Neither does the oil theory explai 
the fact that 84 per cent of these epitheliomas occupy an exactly similar site, tl 


remaining 16 per cent occurring upon a second specific site, as stated and explained 
in my thesis. 


The observations by Doctor Robertson naturally attracted wide- 


spread attention. He was of the opinion, based upon an extended 
study, that— 


The cause of spinners’ scrotal cancer is due to the friction of the fork of tle 
hard blue or white overall acting upon the scrotum each time the spinner Je:ns 
over the faller shaft to piece, the fork being pulled up by the stretching move- 
ments of the body required by the piecing operation acting upon an inelastic 
brace. The aniline dye which stains the legs and scrotum, and the dirt on the 
latter, are aggravating factors. I suggest that the hard rough Open seam 3 
the overall fork produced irritation 200 to 240 times an hour B16 days per week 
upon the scrotum at the specific sites of this disease, according to the spinners 


reach in piecing his broken end. ‘There are certain facts in the committe:’s 
report which support my contention. 


He next refers to the table ppedormend given showing the g:0- 
graphical distribution of scrotal cancer cases in Lancashire. |!c 
points out that the table shows a heavier rate in the Blackburn 
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and Burnley areas than in the others. He observes that it was in 
these two areas only that the weariug of blue overalls commenced 
in 1905. Other areas did not adopt blue until 1917, but from about 
1905 wore white overalls made of the same material in all respects 
except color. The question arises as to whether the aniline dye in 
the blue overalls added to the friction of the overall fork accounts in 
some measure for the increased incidence in these two areas. He 
stresses the fact that the fustian overall was discarded in 1905 by 
some 90 per cent of spinners, the present-day rough cotton material 
being used since that date. The very few cases of scrotal epithelioma 
during the years prior to 1905, and for some years afterwards, did not 
exceed the average rate for the general population. As to this 
statement, however, no evidence has been forthcoming. 


Alleged Nonoccurrence in America 


[D*:- Robertson next repeats the statement that mule-spinners’ 

cancer has not been observed in America and in certain other 
foreign countries. The explanation which he suggests for the absence 
of the disease here and elsewhere is, what he claims to be a fact, 
that in those countries braces are not worn, but a belt only. That also 
is largely, of course, a matter of conjecture, for as far as | know the 
subject has not been exhaustively studied, certainly not in this 
country. With particular reference to American experience, he 
quotes as follows from the Journal of Industrial Hygiene of June, 
1927, by Dr. Derric C. Parmenter, that— 

So far as I have been able to discover, cancer of the scrotum is relatively rare 
in the United States. Cases have been reported among men working with tar 
and with the paraffin oils, but these cases are few and not well defined. There 
seems to be very few recorded cases of cancer which are directly traceable to 
the cotton trades, such as spinners’ scrotal cancer. This may be due to: (1) lack 
of observation heretofore; (2) the tendency of mill hands in the South to wear 
trousers with belts rather than shoulder-strap overalls; (3) the general tendency 


of mill hands in the North, the majority of whom wear overalls, to wear also 
some sort of underclothing. 


Doctor Parmenter therefore concludes that— 


Any of these factors would undoubtedly tend to reduce the occurrence of 
anything like the spinners’ cancer as dicussed in Dr. Robertson’s article. In 
Massachusetts at the present time an intensive study of cancer is being conducted 
by the State authorities, with special reference to its aetiology. This investiga- 
tion should call attention to any types of cancer which may be of industrial 


origin, 

As a matter of fact, the Massachusetts Cancer Commission did 
not consider the industrial aspects of the cancer situation. The 
observations regarding the clothing worn, North or South, apparently 
with reference to belt or brace, are merely a matter of conjecture. 
Doctor Parmenter, however, is entirely correct when he observes that 
the lack of information concerning mule-spinners’ cancer in this 
country is probably the chief explanation. 


Medical Observations 


‘HE concluding section of Dr. Parmenter’s report refers to the 
~ possible association of scrotal cancer in mule spinners with ichthyo- 
sis, Which is defined as a rough skin due to hypertrophy of the horny 
layer of the epidermis with diminished sweat and sebaceous secretion. 
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He raises the question ‘‘ What is the relative frequency of ichthyosis” 
and observes: 


It is apparently fairly common in Lancashire, but its incidence may vary in 
different parts of the country. In an examination of 400 operatives I have 
found a 5 per cent incidence. Through the kindness of Doctor Robertson, I have 
recently been afforded the opportunity of inspecting 400 mule spinners at work. 
Their ages ranged from 15 years to 65 years and the duration of their occupation 
from two days to 50 years. I found 20 affected with ichthyosis. In 10 the 
affection was slight and in the other 10 the condition was well marked. Of these, 
two had suffered from scrotal cancer. Three presented keratotic lesions on thie 
face and temporal regions. I saw no such lesions in the nonichthyotie; hyper- 
keratosis of the palm was seen only in the ichthyotics. I could find no evidence 
of any dermatosis of an occupational character, unless it be two cases of mild 
folliculitis of the arms in two youths who were also affected with ichthyosis. 

As a result of this investigation I believe that ichthyosis is an important 
aetiological factor in mule-spinners’ cancer. Though I do not deny that serotal 
cancer does arise apart from ichthyosis, I am convinced that the great majorit) 
of such patients will give evidence of an ichthyotie skin. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the cause of scrotal cancer, but I would express 
my regret that the departmental committee as a result of its inquiry in 1925 should 
have found that ‘‘in the absence of exposure to mineral oils there would be 10 
mule-spinners’ cancer.’’ I can not help thinking that this conclusion was pre- 
mature. Doctor Robertson, in a careful inquiry into this subject, comes to a 
very different conclusion. 


Without enlarging upon the foregoing, which is rather technical, 
Dr. Robertson’s summary of observations is here quoted: 


The experience gained in visiting a large number of mills makes me entire|) 
agree with the committee that much can be attained by regular medical inspection 
and advice. I am further of opinion that such inspection would rapidly secur 
personal hygiene amongst spinners, and this in itself would tend to lessen tlie 
incidence of this serious disease. 

I also strongly recommend that braces should be discarded, and that belts be 
worn, and further, that the spinner should wash his thighs and scrotum with soap 
and water every night. By these means I am confident that this disease would 
be conquered. 


The observations of Doctor Robertson were replied to by Dr. R. 
Prosser White, one of the foremost authorities on skin cancers, in a 
letter to the Lancet of December 24, 1927, which is here given in full: 


If we accept Doctor Robertson’s views on the origin of scrotal cancer in mii! 
spinners it means that a nonspecific irritation such as a blow or friction (‘ mere 
traumata’’ as Cheatle put it in a recent issue), does and can, per se, cause cancer. 
The modern trend of opinion is in the opposite direction. The keratogenic 
agents, such as certain petroleums, coal products, arsenic, actinic, X, and radium 
rays have been found to be, statistically and clinically, closely associated wi‘) 
the appearance of malignant growths. 

Every substance which irritates the skin has some special property, to which 
it owes its injurious activity. This physico-chemical quality may be hygro- 
scopic, hydrolytic, protein-precipitant, oxidizing, reducing, keratogenic, depend- 
ent on solubility or volatility, and so on. Without one or more of these char- 
acteristics both outside and inside the body, the agent is inert. It can not 
produce a dermatitis, much less a cancer. The purely physical injuries |) 
themselves have not been shown conclusively to be keratogenic or neoplastic, 
as I have suggested elsewhere. Even though we accept the dictum of Murray, 
“that it is clear that cancer is not the direct response of the tissues to some 
special substance,’ the weight of clinical and experimental evidence is strong!y 
in favor of some petroleum oils being important factors. 

We may accept Doctor Robertson’s view that the constant friction of t!e 
overalls against the left aspect of the spinner’s scrotum will denude the protecti'g 
corneous layer from that part. The tissues will then be in a ready siate to |e 
acted upon by the perpetual rubbing in of any keratogenie material. 1) :¢ 
amount may be small—or even very small, as Doctor Robertson contends — 
but no mule spinner in my experience admits that the scrotum is quite free 
from lubricating oil. 
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The Oil Question and Other Controversial Questions 


HE conelusions and recommendations of the British departmental 
committee have not been universally accepted. The investiga- 
tions of Dr. James Robertson, of Darwen, are in marked contrast to 
the findings presented. Controversial evidence upon the question 
involved has been recently set forth in several letters in the London 
Times, the first of which appeared on November 3, 1927, written by 
Doctor Leitch. This letter restates most of the findings of the 
committee, concluding in part as follows: 


Finally, in an endeavor to exculpate the lubricating oils, one of the medical 
witnesses before the committee attributes mule spinners’ cancer to the uncleanly 
habits of the workmen and to the local friction caused by blue trousers, and his 
view has obtained a certain amount of support. If we remember that cancer 
of the scrotum is 100 times as common in spinners between the ages of 55 and 75 
as it is in the general population, and that while we have records of scrotal 
cancer in mule spinners for over 30 years, the wearing of blue trousers has only 
recently become fashionable, we can discount the importance of that supposed 
factor. The trouser theory is further invalidated by the fact, elicited 3 the 
committee, that in 25 per cent of the cases the mule spinners’ cancer occurs not 
on the scrotum, but on other parts of the skin, principally the arms, which are 
not subjected to the friction of trousers, blue or otherwise, but are subjected 
to the action of the oil. 

From our general knowledge of industrial cancers we can predict that if 
perfectly preventive measures were adopted to-morrow mule spinners’ cancer 
would not be abolished for several years to come; its incidence would only 
gradually decrease, for the essential damage, wnich will later declare itself as 
cancer in susceptible subjects, has already been done in the older generation. 
Thus doubt would grow stronger. The chief preventive measures suggested are 
some alteration to the present mules to confine the lubricating oil to its proper 
place—which may be a costly business—or to use lubricating oils that are devoid 
of the ecancer-producing property. The latter will require prolonged investigation 
and experimentation. At present all the mineral oils are under suspicion and 
lubrication experts may have to discover suitable mixtures of animal or vegetable 
oils. Fortunately, mule spinners’ cancer, as a rule, gives premonitory signals 
long before its arrival, and with frequent medical examinations there is no reason, 


provided the workers cooperate, why it should ever be allowed to make its 
appearance. 


The letter of Doctor Leitch was replied to by Dr. E. M. Brockbank 


under date of November 23, 1927. Doctor Brockbank observes 
that— 


There is very definite evidence that mineral oil plays some part in its causation, 
and I accept this view. But this is not the sole cause. The disease is practically 
confined to Lancashire cotton operatives working on Egyptian and American 
cotton. They work in hot rooms and wear the minimum of clothes, and piece 
broken ends with one hand. It does not occur in men working on standard size 
mules, spinning waste cotton or worsted, lubricated with mineral oil. They 
work in @ cooler atmosphere than that of other mule rooms, and wear more 
clothes than ordinary spinners do. They piece with two hands. It occurs also 
occasionally in men in cotton mills who do not work on mules, but it does not 
occur in similar operatives in worsted mills. No cases occurred in the last four 
years in the oilers, greasers, mechanics, or engineers in the many mills of the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners, yet the clothes of these workers are more 
saturated with oil than are those of the mule spinners. They wear more under- 
garments than mule spinners do, and are not subject to the same irritation from 
their overalls, referred to below, as spinners are. 

An important fact bearing on the causation of the disease is that cancer does 
hot oceur in mule spinners on an adjoining part of the skin which is more subject = 
to contact with oil than the scrotum can be, and yet cancer in this site occurred 
three times as often in 1910, 1911, and 1912 in the general male population as 

rotal cancer did. Scrotal cancer has appeared in men after leaving the mill, 

it is very doubtful if such cases can be attributed to causes acting during 
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the spinning occupation, because many elderly people working at any trad: 
from a form of thickened skin which naturally tends to become cancero) 


Doctor Brockbank next considers the observations of | 
Robertson, of Darwen, who, he remarks— 


Suffer 
OC tor 


Has pointed out that the important cause of mule- -spinners’ cancer is pr\)})a} ly 
persistent friction from the fork of the combination overalls worn by the ope ratiyg 
acting on a delicate portion of skin which is kept moist by natural, and | hap 
unnatural, secretions (not washed off dailv as they should be), and whi also 
has rubbed into it from time to time in the course of years chemicals | sed j in 
finishing the material of modern cotton-workers’ overalls. When a ¢ tton 
spinner has to piece a thread of ordinary yarn he leans over and not agaist the 
mule, balancing on the left leg to get at the broken thread, which he pieces with 
his left hand only, not with two hands. This movement, with the rigid brace oy 
men, is very liable to pull the ridge where the two legs of the trousers join againg 


the very part of the body where the cancer arises, and the piecer may do this ag 





many as 100 times every hour of work according to the coarseness of the count 
being spun on the mules. The soft vest worn by the men in hot mill rooms doe 
not reach far enough down in all, if in any, of the workers to intervene between the 


overalls and the skin. Such persistent friction, acting over many years on y 
tender piece of skin, is very likely, without any help from mineral oil, to cay 
irritation of the skin, which is often the forerunner of cancer. <A belt round tip 
waist diminishes or prevents such friction on the one spot, and it is a striking 
fact that belts, not braces, are worn by the mule workers of the Finer Cotto) 
Spinners Association in France, where the mule-spinners’ cancer does not ocsur, 
- No cases occur in the native spinners in hot climates who wear loin cloths. 


Recent Law Case 


"THESE and many other observations are suggestive of the urgency 

of a much more extended investigation. In the Lancet of 
February 11, 1928, appear several suggestive statements, emphasizing 
the great practical importance of the duration of employment 
scrotal cancer cases, as Shown by the case in question as follows 


Judge Spencer Hogg, at Oldham County Court, on January 26, had before 
an important case in which the question of the legal power given to medical referees 
under the workmen’s compensation act was raised. An application was made b 
Jane Alice Needham for compensation from the A. C. E. Mill Co., Hollin wood, 
on account Of the death of her husband as the result of spinners’ cancer. The 
husband, who was 65 years of age, had been a cotton spinner for 40 years, bu 
had only been in the employ of the A. C. E. Mill from June, 1925. The respond- 
ents contended that he was employed only as an odd man, who did not com 
into contact with mineral oil. After a certificate had been issued by Dr. !!. M 
Fort, a certifying surgeon, the case was taken to Dr. Judson Bury, medical 
referee for industrial diseases, who dismissed the mill’s appeal and certified ‘la’ 
the man was suffering from the disease. It was stated that the man !)i( 4 
ulceration of the neck, and the respondents claimed that this was not ile 10 
his employment, and that the onus was on the applicant to prove that i! was 
The judge said that the decision of a medical referee took the matter out of ji 
hands. If there was an ambiguity in the certificate he would have had j\'> 
diction; but there was not. The solicitor for the mill remarked that it lc't the 
employers in a position of having to pay compensation without the case being 
heard as to whether or not the disease was the result of the man’s emplo) et! 
by the firm. The judge agreed that it really took the jurisdiction out «f the 
hands of those who hitherto dealt with it. He granted the application fo 
£250 compensation, but he granted a stay of execution on the usual terms 


Nativity of Mule-Spinners’ Cancer Cases in the United States 


ONLY by accident was my own attention drawn to the necessit) 

of considering this phase of the question in the Americal 
cases of mule-spinners’ cancer, to which I have referred. Dr. ». 4 
Henry, of Manchester, England, was good enough to raise the questi0l 
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as (o the nativity of the persons who had died from scrotal cancer in 
the cotton trade in this country. I accordingly went over the cer- 
tificates and found the following extremely interesting information: 


Ter 


lor 


NATIVITY IN SIX CASES OF DEATH FROM SCROTAL CANCER IN COTTON-TEXTILE 
WORKERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1926 














| | 
: | Ageat |p: 
Occupation and sex | Birthplace 
ils0 a | death | 
| in ns oe es oe ee | a 
ton Mule spinner, male____.__.....-.------| 47 | Canada. 
the eee oe ee oe eed 52 | England. 
vith oa Fe LSS SS SS | 78 Do. 
On Textile worker, male_._._..-....----- 56 Do. 
Ul Do. ee EE ha ; 67 | Canada. 
Inst Carpet weaver, male__.._______._---__- 77 | England. 
S as 








Here, then, is evidence that four of the cases had their origin in 
ingland and two in Canada, with possible English antecedents, 
while none was a native-born American. Thus the disease was 
probably not contracted in this country at all, and therefore not 
attributable to American oil. Evidently, therefore, the matter is 
one well worthy of further and more extended study. <A letter 
addressed to the boards of health of Lowell, Fall River, and New 
Bedford produced no further evidence on the subject. If, however, 
an analysis could be made of the certificates of death from cancer of 
the scrotum on file with the department of vital statistics of the State 
of Massachusetts for a period of say 20 years, some very interesting 
information might be forthcoming. 

The Manchester Committee on Cancer has just issued a report 
stating that ‘‘research work is at present being directed entirely to 
investigations of the cause of the special form of cancer of the skin, 
epithelioma, which affects mule spinners in Lancashire cotton mills 
30 times as often as it affects the general male population.” The 
committee is desirous of ascertaining the precise constituents of 
the mineral oils used for lubrication in the cotton mills, alleged to 
be the cause of mule-spinners’ cancer. The evidence which will be 
forthcoming is anticipated with profound interest. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





Second Report of New York State Industrial Survey 
Commission 


HE New York Legislature, at its session in 1926, provided, by 
resolution, for the appointment of a committee known as the 
“Industrial Survey Commission.”’ It consisted of three mem- 

bers of the Senate, five members of the assembly, one person to rep- 
resent workers, one person to represent employers, and one represent- 
ative of the general public. There were also five ex-officio members, 
officers of the legislature. A former industrial commissioner was 
selected as the executive secretary. The purpose in providing for the 
committee was as follows: 

To investigate as speedily as possible the existing conditions under which thi 
manufacturing and mercantile business of the State is carried on, including in 
such investigation all economic factors that enter into the subject, all matters 
affecting the health, safety, and welfare of the working people and their hours 
and conditions of labor, the character of employment and its extent or limita- 
tion, the competition of other States and foreign countries and its effect on 
conditions in this State and the effect of the result of these factors upon manu- 
facturing and mercantile business in relation to the best interests of the public, 
to the end, among other things, that such remedial legislation, to the extent 
necessary, may be enacted as will advance the prosperity, health, and safety of 
the working people, the prosperity and safety of the industry and the prosperit) 
of the people of the State of New York as a whole. 

The report of the commission was submitted on February 15, 1927 
(see Labor Review, May, 1927, pp. 49-52), after which the com- 
mission was re-created and continued by a resolution passed by the 
1927 session of the legislature, which resolution directed that the 
commission report not later than February 15, 1928. This time was 
extended by the 1928 legislature to March 12, 1928. 

The second report of the commission ' stated that as a result of its 
recommendations to the 1927 session of the legislature and the }ills 
introduced by its direction several acts were passed and received 
executive approval and are now the law of the State. These laws 
include the act providing for a 48-hour working week for women, the 
act saving from unconstitutionality the law on the prevailing rate 
of wage on public works, the act increasing the maximum total pay- 
ments under the workmen’s compensation law, and other acts in «v!- 
nection with the workmen’s compensation law. 





!New York. Industrial Survey Commission. Report to the legislature transmitted Mar. 9, |!%. 
Albany, 1928. 
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The report of the commission submitted on March 9, 1928, con- 
tained discussions and recommendations partly summarized below: 


Building Industry 


A CONSIDERABLE part of the commission’s time during 1927 

was given to conditions in the building industry. It said that 
‘f conditions have been found more fair both to the individual worker 
and to the employer, and more reasonable in their effect on the public, 
it has been due partly to a lessened building activity, partly to'a 
creater number of available workers. It has perhaps been due in 
some part also to the activities of the commission during the year 
1926.” The commission also said that it had at this time no concrete 
recommendations to make to the legislature; but that ‘the following 
propositions are fundamental: There exists an undoubted right on 
the part of either an individual worker or an individual employer to 
join an association of other workers or other employers; and as a 
corollary there exists also an equal right to refrain from joining such 
an organization without penalty to him of any nature.” 


Hours of Labor for Women 


FOLLOWIN G the commission’s report of 1927 the legislature 

enacted a modified 48-hour a week law for woman workers in 
factories and mercantile establishments. The commission has since 
been asked by many wage earners to recommend a modification of 
the law. ‘The commission, however, is of the opinion that the law 
“should be given a longer trial as to the ability of industrial manage- 
ment to meet successfully its problems and for woman workers un- 
favorably affected by it to adjust their problems to the new condi- 
tions created. It is not improbable that with the further experience 
under the law the present dissatisfaction may entirely or almost 
entirely disappear before the legislature meets another year.”’ 


Injunctions in Labor Disputes 


HE commission considered the bill making it unlawful to issue a 
temporary injunction or restraining order in labor disputes 
without notice, and providing that no person shall be punished for 
contempt of court in violating such restraining order without a trial 
by jury. Since there appeared to be a dearth of case information 
available and at hand from which to draw conclusions on which the 
commission might confidently stand, it pointed out that ‘essentially 
this is a matter for the consideration of the judiciary or codes com- 
mittees of the legislature, and not for this commission,” and that it 
“would be extremely loath to sanction a measure that might be 
interpreted as an attack upon the good faith and fairness of our 
judiciary.’’ 
Workmen’s Compensation 


BY FAR the largest part of the commission’s report is given to the 

subject of workmen’s compensation. A committee had been 
created known as the ‘‘Compensation Conference.’’ This conference 
was composed of representatives of insurance carriers, both stock 
and mutual, the State insurance fund, the State federation of labor, 
organizations of employers and self-insurers, the Medical Sociéty : 
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of the State of New York, and the New York State Society of Indus. 
trial Medicine under the chairmanship of the executive secretary 
of the commission. The conference submitted to the commission 4 
program of legislation which had been adopted by the conference 
after a joint meeting with the industrial board, such program including 
much of the proposed legislation suggested by the industrial board, 
The commission recommended legislation on the following subjects; 
That the occupational-disease provisions relating to certain poisons 
include the words ‘“‘or direct contact with” in each of the described 
processes; that the method of ascertaining the average earninys of 
seasonal workers be changed ; that proportionate loss of an arm or leg 
should be considered in making an award; that the time within w hich 
an appeal be filed be changed; that whenever a hearing on a claim 
for compensation is begun before a referee all subsequent hearings 
thereon shall continue before the same referee; that the industrial 
board be permitted to modify an award on account of chan ving 
conditions or because of an incorrect rate such modification to be 
effective as to date of accident; that the statute of limitations be 
made more liberal in certain cases; that an extension of the time 
limit be allowed in occupational-disease cases; that the provisions 
regarding notice of an occupational disease be made the same as [hose 
regarding notice of accident, except that notice be given within 9) 
days instead of 30 days; that every insurance contract be deemed to 
include all the employees of an employer unless the policy, by express 
terms, excludes certain classes of employees; that only accidents 
causing lost time or continued medical aid should be reported; that 
the compensation law be extended to certain employments not car- 
ried on for pecuniary gain; that the method of ascertaining admin- 
istrative costs be checked; that the State fund be permitted to insure 
under the Federal longshoremen’ s act; that a medical advisory 
committee be created which shall be an adjunct to the industrial 
council; that foreign insurance companies file with the superintendent 
of insurance a surety bond conditioned upon the payment in full of all 
compensation lawfully awarded due to any New York claimant; ‘hat 
the law be amended providing that lawyers of at least five years 
experience be both appointed and removed by the appellate division 
of the supreme court, but that present referees continue during te 
pleasure of the commissioner, as at present, but with the power of 
removal by the appellate division on charges; and that no medical 
examiner in the department of labor shall have, directly or indirectly, 
any interest in the care and treatment of any injured workman 0! 
any office or clinic in which such treatments are given. With refer- 
ence to the administration of the compensation law the commis-io1 
recommended that all self-insurance service bureaus be licensed by 
the industrial commissioner, and that ‘‘runners”’ or claimants 
representatives who are not attorneys be required to obtain licenses. 
he report gave detailed attention to several cases of fraudulent 
claims, to perjury, and to improper applications for lump-sum 
settlements in compensation cases. The commission also discussed 
the question of adjournments, check-up of compensation payments, 
the files of the department of labor, practices of medical examiners 
in the department, attendance of referees at hearings, and the per 
sonnel of the bureau of compensation. 
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Investment and Speculation Features of Employee Stock 


Ownership 


N ARTICLE on employee'stock ownership! by Willard C. 
Fisher in a recent publication deals with the effect of the 
policy of selling company stock to employees upon those 

purchasing the stock, both from the standpoint of its investment 
value and from its possible effect as an incentive to speculation. 

The usual reasons given by American corporations for inaugurating 
a stock subscription plan are the desire to retain the services of the 
older employees, to increase their loyalty and efficiency and decrease 
labor agitation, and to afford the employees an opportunity for the 
safe sad profitable investment of their savings; while a few companies 
have avowed frankly their wish to create a new demand for their 
securities. In the great majority of these plans, though, the predomi- 
nant motive must be taken to be the benovolent purpose of assisting 
the employees to save. In spite of this commendable purpose, how- 
ever, if the plans can not stand upon their value to the employees 
as a safe investment, they can not in any way be justified, the writer 
states, since purchase of stock by the average employee involves 
frugality, self-denial, and often the surrender of much of his inde- 
pendence, which should not be asked by an employer of his employees 
if there is any danger that their painfully acquired savings may be 
iost. 

It was the purpose of this article to inquire whether the plans as they 
have worked out in actual practice meet this test, and the first question 
then is, What is a good investment for the average American em- 
ployee, for the man whose family is dependent upon his earnings 
which may be interrupted from time to time through illness or unem- 
ployment, but who may by dint of careful saving be able to accumu- 
late a moderate amount of capital for the inevitable rainy day? 

There are many reasons why persons who are able to save only in 
small amounts should defer or omit altogether the purchase of securi- 
ties. The most important step to be taken by a man in order to 
safeguard his family is, undoubtedly, to take out an adecuate amount 
of life insurance, after which comes the ownership of a home and the 
establishment of a savings account. Under favorable circumstances 
‘his takes at least 10 years and the writer considers that these three 
things should take precedence over any other form of investment. 


Importance of Safety in Investment 


ASSUMING, however, that these needs have been taken care of 

and that the employee is ready to place his money in some 
suitable investment, and considering the purchase of securities only 
from the point of view of the needs of the investor, it is stated that 
there is no single instance in either the American or European ex- 
perience to show that the ordinary employee will have any control 
or appreciable influence in corporation management, nor do such em- 
ployees find that investment in company securities has given them the 
knowledge of the corporation’s conditions and policies which would: 
enable them to watch and to judge their investment. 





! The Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, June, 1928, p. 283: Employee stock ownership: In- 
vestment or speculation, by Willard C. Fisher. 
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The first requisite in any investment of their savings by employ: 
should be that the investment is reasonably safe; that is, first, t!),: 
the principal wiil not be subject to fluctuations in value, and sec) 
that the investment will insure a permanent income. The two are. 
of course, intimately connected and the income would be the myst 
important feature if it were not for the proved propensity of the em- 
ployee investor to sell out his holdings whenever their value is falling 
in the market. The speculative element comes in when considera- 
tion is given to the prospect of increased value of the principal, }ut 
it should not be considered at all by the true investor and certain|y 
not by the workingman. If there is sound basis for expecting an 
increase in the value of the stocks it will have been foreseen by persons 
more conversant with the stock market than the industrial employee, 
and if it is not well assured it is the height of folly for the employee 
or any other person who can not afford to lose the money to make such 
investments. Even if the employee is fortunate enough to sell at 
an advance, the question of the reinvestment of the money presents 
a new problem with which he is not qualified to cope. The prospect 
of the gain in principal values can not be used by employers as an 
inducement to employees to buy the stock, as it is generally the com- 
pany’s purpose to have the employees hold the stock indefinitely 
as a tie with the employing corporation. 

For investment purposes generally the only policies which are safe 
to follow in the buying of stocks are selection and diversification. 
That is, in the purchase of securities only those of corporations 
should be selected whose business, management, and history are 
such as to recommend them as safe and reliable investments and, as 
even then there is always an element of uncertainty, a further degree 
of safety is found in diversification or the purchase of different types 
of stocks, so that if one fails the total sum invested will not be lost. 
The most desirable securities from an investment standpoint are, 
first, bonds, and second, preferred stocks. The employee investor 
does not have an opportunity, however, to choose the type of securit) 
he wishes to purchase, and as a matter of fact common stocks are 
sold to employees twice as often as preferred, while in the very nature 
of the case it is impossible for employees to practice diversification. 


Policies Followed in Selling Company Stock 


HERE are three types of terms under which stock is sold to 
employees. The first plan, which is followed by a considera)}e 
number of corporations, is to buy the stock in the open market and 
sell it to the employees on the installment plan, by means of deduc- 
tions from wages or salaries. In some cases the commercial rate of 
interest is charged on the unpaid amounts but the dividends on the 
purchased stock more than offset the interest charges. The second 
and more common policy is to sell the stock, either purchased in thie 
market or newly issued from tle corporation treasury, at a rate below 
the regular market price. In this case also the stock is paid for by 
partial payments, and dividends which overbalance the interest 
charges are credited to the buyer. The third plan, which is not so 
common as the second, is to offer the stock at market value or even 
above it, but giving some special reward or bonus in addition to tie 
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dividends allowed under the other plans. In order to secure the ad- 
ditional bonus the employee may be required to carry the subscription 
tothe final payments, or it may depend upon continued employment 
and ownership of the stock. Nearly all the plans provide that an em- 
ployee may voluntarily cancel his subscription, with, in a majority of 
the cases, repayment by the company of all employee installments, 
together with at least a fair rate of interest. 

It is of the greatest importance, the writer says, to remember that 
in probably more than half of the stock-selling plans, employees are 
not allowed to pay in full for the stock but may pay only in exact 
accord with the prescribed schedule of installments, so that the 
payments must be protracted for periods varying from about one year 
to five years or even longer. The shares are usually not delivered to 
the employee as fast as they are paid for but are held until the whole 
subscription is paid, and in several cases where the employees are 
allowed to anticipate the regular payments the stock is not delivered 
to them until the normal term has elapsed. 

In a few instances the employees are guaranteed against a reduc- 
tion in the value of the securities purchased by them, but in nearly 
all the plans the employee is left exposed to the full sweep of security 
fluctuations. The reduction or stoppage of dividends means a real 
loss to the small investor, although there may be a difference in 
opinion as to whether a temporary drop in principal values consti- 
tutes a real loss if dividends are maintained. 

There are few stocks which have been offered and sold to employees 
which have not at least once fallen below the sale price. In this 
event the experienced investor holds his stock, but the average 
industrial investor is frightened when his stock falls, especially if 
the depression is either great or long continued. In this case he is 
inclined to sell and to take the loss, which to him is nearly always 
serious and sometimes disastrous. When the stock rises, on the other 
hand, the employee is just as much inclined to sell and to take his 
profits as are other people. To meet this situation, which defeats 
the company’s purpose in offering the stock, a number of corporations 
exclude from the privileges of later subscriptions those employees 
who do not retain all or at least the larger part of their earlier 
subseriptions 


Gains and Losses in Recent Years 


|r WOULD be an impossible task to follow through all the gains 

or losses which employees have met in the plans of the different 
companies. The general movement of stocks in the past few years 
has been upward, so that the situation as a whole is much better 
than in a falling market, but no securities move steadily up or down 
without any reaction, and the writer has taken as examples, not 
the pronounced failures, but those stocks which have been successful 
and are generally pointed to as good examples of stock-selling plans. 
In many of the companies whose stocks have had the most spec- 
tacular rise, the plan has been so recent that the subscribers have 
not had. time to complete their payments and take possession of 
their stock, but there are many others which have been in effect 
long enough so that part or all of the employees have participated , 
i the enhanced values of the stocks, which in a few cases reach, .. 
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really enormous figures. Among various companies cited as hx \ jo 
more or less spectacular increases in the selling value of their siock. 
is one of the motor companies which sold the common stock to em. 
ployees in 1919 at $100, which was par at that time. Since ‘hey 
there have been numerous stock dividends, in the first of which 
holders of the stock received shares of both common and preferred 
stock. By 1927 this and subsequent stock dividends had brouch; 
the value of the original $100 to $4,331.25 and in addition the rev ila; 
and extra cash dividends had greatly increased the income froin: the 
stock. Although this is an extreme example numerous other ¢:s0s 
are cited where employees have received large returns on their orivinal 
investment. In this case and many others the increases in \alue 
came so steadily and with such slight reactions that hardly any 
subscriber would have been frightened into selling either at a loss oy 
so as to miss all gain. There are certain other companies, however. 
whose employees have received large apparent profits from their 
stock purchases but in which the stock can not be regarded as 4 
good permanent investment. A great many of the high-grade securi- 
ties, the writer says, are of a sort which no poor man can afford 
to hold, as their market price is high in comparison with the dividends 
which they pay, or in other words they yield but a small retum 
upon the money which is tied up in them. Employees who own 
securities in some of these companies are allowed to sell only a frac- 
tion of their stock and they therefore can not shift their holdings to 
some other type of security which would yield a considerably greater 
return. In spite of this, however, it is an indisputable fact that the 
greater number of ownership plans of recent origin have enabled em- 
ployees purchasing during the upward rush of the security market to 
receive very considerable returns on the money invested. 

To gauge correctly the results of the plans, however, it is necessary 
to go farther back and observe the effects of both good and Sad 
times on such plans. 

Of the outstanding plans which were instituted prior to 1920 thiere 
is not one which has not shown periods of decline, in some cuses 
comparatively brief, but in numerous other instances the fall in the 
value continued until the employees had lost practically all of their 
investments. The history of these stock-selling schemes is such as 
to show that, broadly speaking, the promoted purchase of stock by 
employees is not investment but speculation, and often speculation 
of an extremely venturesome kind. That the great majority ol 
American employers appear to realize this is shown, the writer says, 
by the fact that they have not joined in the much-advertised sales 
movement, and that employees understand it is shown clearly 
enough by their preference for the more active and speculative 
common stocks when they are given option of buying common 
stocks or preferred. Although preferred stocks are in general much 
safer as investments the speculative element is still present in t)em 
to a certain extent, and in years in which all stocks are more or |ess 
adversely affected employee holders of shares of preferred stocks are 
just as liable to be scared into selling these at a loss as they are i! 
their investment is in the common stock of the company. 
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In regard to this speculative element which enters into the situa- 
m as a result of the rise or fall in value of the stocks the writer says: 


It remains true that the larger number of the workmen who have speculated 
in their employer’s stocks within the last few years have made gains; but it 
remains equally true that no small number have made losses, even disastrous 
ones. And in these tens of thousands of losses there have been many painful 
sacrifices for man, wife, and children, even to tragedy itself. Here alone is reason 
enough for condemning promoted employee stock ownership. The greater num- 
ber of those who go to war return safe and sound. But we do not, on that 
account, proclaim warfare a safe and healthful activity. 


Further, the fact that employee stock ownership is a stimulus to 
ceneral stock speculation, Mr. Fisher says, is well understood by 
employers: 


Most of them know that the purchase of their own stocks, especially the 
common stocks, is the sheerest speculation. They know that tens of thousands 
of employees have been led into crushing losses and that any such reversal of the 
stock market as always in the past has followed a prolonged upward movement 
must bring crushing losses to other tens of thousands who now appear to have a 
paper profit. Why, then, do so many persist in offering their stocks? That is 
another story, involving many “a bit of psychology’’ as one of their number 
called it, in describing his own procedure. 


Oi 


Legal Aid Work for Law Students in Pennsylvania 


HE legal-aid committee of the Pennsylvania Bar Association, 
at its 1928 session held in Bedford Springs, reported on the 
progress of legal-aid work generally, in other States and in 

Pennsylvania in particular. Its account of progress in Pennsylvania 
contains a matter of interest to bar associations, legal-aid associations, 
and the public. 


A step of immense importance has been taken in connection with the new 
rules for admission to the bar. These rules provide inter alia for an interneship 
of six months by the prospective member of the bar “in the preceptor’s legal 
business and under his direction.’”’ The Pennsylvania State Board of Law Ex- 
aminers has construed this to mean that time spent by a prospective lawyer in 
a legal-aid office is within the terms of the rules requirement. 

To legal-aid work this means that there will be a constant stream of applicants 
for positions in legal-aid offices. ‘These young men will serve largely for the 
experience they may secure, and under competent guidance will accomplish 
much work that will make of legal aid a more efficient instrument. 

The importance to the law student is twofold. In the first place he will 
secure a varied experience in practice, such as he is not likely to be able to secure 
in even a large active office. In the second place he will see problems in legal 
ry worked out which will emphasize to him the professional standards of 
the law. 4 

The committee will appreciate information indicating whether any of the 
legal-aid groups in the State make use of law students under this interpretation 
of the rule and whether the results are satisfactory. 
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Report of English Conference on Industrial Relations 


BRIEF account was given in the Review for March, 1928 
A (p. 32), of the formation in England of a committee or con- 
ference composed of a number of large employers on the one 
side and of representatives of the Trade Unions Congress on the 
other, to discuss the whole field of industrial relations and industrial 
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reorganization. This -body, generally known as the Mond Co)- 
ference, has recently made public its first report, outlining the su))- 
jects it proposes to handle, giving the results of the discussions, ard 
including several important recommendations agreed upon in tlie 
10 joint meetings already held. This report is published in the 
Manchester Guardian of July 5, 1928 (p. 5). The most generally 
significant sections are those concerning trade-union recognition and 
the protection of workers from victimization, the establishment of 4 
national industrial council and machinery for conciliation in trade 
disputes, and the rationalization of industry. 


Trade-Union Recognition 


OTH sides are agreed that there should be the fullest and frankest 
recognition of the unions as representatives of the workers, and 
that this should apply to questions of general policy and funda- 
mental principle affecting industry as a whole as well as to matters 
affecting individual industries. 


Taking the first, it is recognized that the Trade Unions Congress is the most 
effective organization, and is the only body which possesses the authority, and 
can exercise such authority, through its general council, to discuss and negotiate 
on all questions relating to the entire field of industrial reorganization and the 
industrial relations necessary thereto. 

As regards individual industries, it is agreed that the most effective cooperation 
can best be obtained by deliberation and negotiations with the accredited repre- 
sentatives of affiliated unions or of unions recognized by the Trade Unions Con- 
gress General Council as bona fide trade-unions. 

It may be stated that it is now the usual practice of employers to negotiate 
with the unions on all questions of working conditions, including wages, hours, 
and other matters relating to the trade or industry. This practice and method 
of procedure has in our experience proved to be so beneficial that in our view it 
should be encouraged and extended. 

It is therefore considered that it is definitely in the interests of all concerned in 
industry that full recognition should be given to affiliated unions or other bona 
fide trade-unions as already defined as the appropriate and established machiner\ 
for the discussion and negotiation of all questions of working conditions, including 
wages and hours, and other matters of common interest in the trade or industry) 
concerned, 

We further consider that negotiations between employers and workmen are 
facilitated by workmen being members of an affiliated union or other bona fide 
trade-union as already defined, and also by employers likewise being organized. 


Victimization 


VICTIMIZATION is condemned as an important cause of friction 


and unrest, and the desirability of abandoning the practice is 
urged. 


It is agreed that it is most undesirable that any workman should be dismisse( 
or otherwise penalized on account of his membership of a union, on account of liis 
official position in a union, or on account of any legitimate trade-union activities, 
or activities recognized at present or in the future by the parties concerned, 
or allowed by agreement between the parties. 

It is suggested that where a worker has been dismissed or otherwise 
discriminated against on account of his trade-union activities, sonic 
means should be established for a review of the case, and that at tlie 
hearing of the matter the two parties should be represented by thie 
employers’ organization and the trade-union, respectively. 
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National Industrial Council 


"THE proposals for the establishment of a national industrial council 

are generally looked upon as the most important part of the 
report. It is recommended that a continuing body should be formed, 
consisting of the general council of the Trade Unions Congress and an 
equal number of employers nominated by the Federation of British 
Industries and the National Confederation of Employers’ Associations. 
This should have three main functions: 


1. To hold regular meetings once a quarter for general consultation on the 
widest questions concerning industry and industrial progress. 

2. To establish a standing joint committee for the appointment of joint con- 
ciliation boards, as set out in detail in the agreed resolution on the prevention of 
disputes. 


3. To establish and direct machinery for continuous investigation into indus- 
trial problems. 

The joint resolution on the prevention of disputes referred to rules 
out compulsory conciliation as being both unacceptable and unde- 
sirable, and stresses the need of developing in industry as a whole a 
sense of responsibility for avoiding industrial stoppages. The most 
valuable and helpful element toward this end, it holds, is the strength- 
ening of good relations between organizations of both sides and their 
recognition of joint industrial responsibility. As definite means of 
preventing stoppages it is suggested that joint conciliation boards 
should be formed, composed equally of representative trade-union 
leaders and of employers representative of industry. An important 
proviso is that these boards ‘‘should be at liberty to consider and 
discuss in relation to industrial disputes all questions of any character 
relating to the industry under consideration.”’ 


Rationalization of Industry 


HE report accepts the definition of rationalization accepted at 
the World Economic Conference held at Geneva in May, 1927, 
‘the methods of technique and of organization designed to secure the 
minimum waste of either effort or material. It includes the scientific 
organization of labor, standardization both of material and of prod- 
ucts, simplification of processes, and improvements in the system of 
transport and marketing.” The resolutions adopted at the World 
Conference are indorsed, but emphasis is laid on the need of provid- 
ing safeguards to insure that the interests of the workers do not 
ree by the adoption of the measures found necessary to rationalize 
mdustry. 


Reception of the Report 


"THE Trades Unions Congress accepted the report and approved of 

a continuance of the movement. The left-wing element, which 
has objected to the conferences from the beginning, brought forward 
a motion to the effect that the meetings with the employer group 
were of no further utility and should be discontinued, but this was 
defeated by a vote of 18 to 4. At the annual conference of the. 
National Union of Railwaymen, which was held soon after the appear- 
anee of the report, an effort to dissociate the railway union from the 
movement was defeated by a vote of four to one. Several similar 
tests Make it apparent that the trade-unions as a whole are behind 
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the peace-in-industry move. On the employers’ side the positio:, js 
not so certain. The Economist (London), in its issues for June 30 
end July 7, calls attention to the fact that the employers have no 
representative body to speak for them, and that the attitude of ihe 
two bodies whom it is desired to bring into the movement is doubtful, 


The trade-union section of the conference is representative, in the genera] 


sense, of the workers; the employers’ members, though undeniably represe))t.- 
’ 5 J . J 2 


tive so far as personal position and prestige goes, are not representative in the 
sense that they can make binding agreements for the employers of the industries 
in which they are engaged. 


The Federation of British Industries is a voluntary organization whose mem} er- 
ship is partly individual and partly representative of organized groups, while 
that of the Confederation of Employers’ Associations is by no means all-embrac- 
ing. The employer members of the conference, who speak with their indivi«iial 
authority only, have yet to refer the proposals to the Federation of British Ind 


LUS- 


tries and the Confederation of Employers’ Associations. The latter body has 
not always been very ready to move in the direction of agreement and accom 
modation. But it would be a very grave responsibility to put any obstruction 
in the way of so promising an experiment. 

Notre.—Under date of September 6 the Associated Press reports that ai 
annual conference of the Trades Union Congress, then in session, it was decided 
by a vote of 3,075,000 to 566,000 to approve the general council’s endorsement 


of ‘‘Mondism,” as the movement described above has come to be generally 
called. |] 


——_— + 


Report of Industrial Transference Board of England 
r | ‘HE Coal Commission, reporting in 1926, included among other 


recommendations one to the effect that the Government should 

“be ready to take all practicable measures for the assistance o! 
any labor that may be Frum aie ey or for facilitating its transfer, and 
should provide such funds as might be required for those purposes.” 
(Labor Review, May, 1926, p. 55.) In accordance with this recom- 
mendation the Government announced on January 6 of this year the 
appointment of an industrial transference board for the Biepoce of 
facilitating the transfer of workers for whom opportunities in their 
own district or occupation are no longer available. (Labor Review. 
March, 1928, p. 215.) The report of this board has recently been 
issued as an official document.' 

In discussing the general situation, the board points out that a 
double movement is going on in the industrial field. There is active 
progress among a large range of nonbasic industries, but on the other 
hand employment in some of the basic industries tends to become 
more and more irregular. The coal-mining industry is the mos! 
striking example of this process of contraction, and the board 
concentrated its attention upon it. 

Studying the extent of the problem, the board comes to the conc|u- 
sion that in the coal-mining industry alone there is a permanent si1'- 
plus of workers which can not be estimated at less than 200,(00. 
There is also a probable permanent surplus in shipbuilding, iron and 
steel, and heavy engineering, which may amount to 100,000, though 
in this case no definite estimate is made. “By ‘surplus’ we mean the 
difference between the present insured personnel of the industry a 
the number of workpeople who can count with reasonable certaii' 





1 Great Britain. Industrial Transference Board. Report. London, 1928. 83 pp. (Cmd. 3156.) 
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upon obtaining their livelihood from the industry.’’ To a considera- 
le extent, the surplus is concentrated in certain districts, and within 
hese it too often happens that there are few, if any, other industries 
capable of absorbing the unneeded workers. 


In the inland districts, many large communities, e. g., the Rhondda in South 
Wales, with a population of some 162,000, are dependent on one industry only— 
the coal industry; in others, the only alternative employment outside coal mining 
is in the iron and steel industries and, to some extent, in shipbuilding. * * * 

In many of the districts concerned, the idea of a cyclical or transient depression 
must now be recognized quite unflinchingly as no longer tenable. 


Suggested Methods of Relief 


HE board considers several means of reducing’ unemployment 
which have been generally proposed. Raising the school- 
leaving age to 15 would cut off each year a considerable number of 
young entrants, and pensioning miners at 60 would remove a con- 
siderable number from the other end of the industrial group, but both 
these expedients are rejected on the main ground of expense. Relief 
works might be advisable if the unemployment were temporary, but 
the essence of the present situation is that there are more workers in 
these districts than the industry of the district can possibly absorb, so 
that nothing would be gained by giving them relief work, which can 
not in the nature of things be a permanent resource. In a few of the 
districts affected, alternative industries might be built up, and this 
possibility is worth considering; however, since most of the districts 
are unsuited to other industries, the method can not be utilized to any 
great extent. An actual transference of at least 200,000 workers 
seems to be essential. This policy is complicated by the fact that in 
many of these communities the people have lived in practical isolation 


from the rest of the world, and their own community has been the 
only one they have known. 


In these areas the sense of ties of home and locality is strongly developed, and 
is a matter of natural pride. This gives these communities their strength of 
endurance and cohesion, but it is a psychological factor which operates against a 


policy of transfer. 

While the transference is a tragedy for the workers concerned, it 
offers an opportunity to employers, for the industrial value of the 
surplus labor of the mining districts is high. The age groups 18 to 
25 and 26 to 35, especially contain a high proportion of men of good 
transfer value. The availability of the miners for employment “gives 


to other industries an exceptional opportunity of recruiting personnel 
of the highest quality.”’ 


Methods of Transference 


As TO how the transference of 200,000 workers is to be effected, 

the report is rather indefinite. Stress is laid on the desirability 
of increased use of existing machinery, such as the employment 
exchanges, training centers for adults to fit them for employment in 
England, juvenile unemployment centers, and centers for training 
women for domestic service. Financial help to enable married men 
to take up employment in new districts is recommended, especially in 
the form of advances, to be repaid later, toward the cost of removal 
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and toward the temporary maintenance of their families when wag: <s 
are not paid immediately upon entering new employment. E))- 
ployers are urged, when in need of workers, to give preference to mei, 
from the region's of greatest distress. 

Apart from private employment there are, it is estimated, some 120,000 e:))- 
ployers of labor who normally employ more than five workers. If only ey.) 
half of these, when they come into the employment market, would make it their 
business to give employment to one man or two men from the depressed area 
real step would have been taken toward a solution. 

To the objection that this would result merely in changing the 
personnel of the unemployed army without reducing its size, the 
board replies that this need not be true, because in any area there 
may be a demand for workers of a kind not unemployed there, and 
that filling such vacancies with the men from the stricken districts 
will benefit all concerned. Also, it is pointed out that in many of 
the more prosperous trades, there is a potential demand for labor 
which might be materialized. 

Many of the workers in the heavy industries now unemployed are of high 
employment value. At a time of good or relatively good trade such as is noy 
being enjoyed in a number of areas in this country, many employers are prepared 
to make an effort to start a good man. There are, in fact. many potential 
vacancies in industry ‘‘at the margin’’ which materialize upon the appearance 
of a suitable man for the job. 

The plan of settling families upon the land by giving them sma!! 
holdings is discussed and dismissed as being too expensive, and as 
being unsuitable except for such as had special experience fitting them 
for such a life. The settlement of families on the land in connection 
with afforestation schemes is considered far more hopeful, and the 
board urges that ‘‘every effort should immediately be made to create 
during the next three years sufficient holdings for at least 1,000 
families from the depressed areas.” 


Emigration 


MIGRATION as a remedy is considered at some length. This 
—~ would be the natural resource, but an examination of the statis- 
tics of migration over a period of years shows that since the war the 
British Dominions, Canada and Australia, are receiving fewer British 
immigrants than during the period 1909-1913. This decline has 
taken place at the very time when the Government, under the empire 
settlement act, has been trying to promote emigration to these two 
countries. One important cause of the decline, according to the 
report, 1s to be found in the vexatious restrictions imposed upon 
immigrants, and it is strongly urged that these should be modified. 

Migration  Segspimtng is highly complicated, and formalities are numerous a1‘ 
restrictive. We are satisfied that they constitute a real discouragement ‘0 
potential settlers. Nothing can be more vital or urgent than the need for a 
radical simplification of all this. 

Apart from this, the cost of migration is a serious difficulty, and 11 
this direction the Government might well give help. 

Further, to facilitate settlement apart from the empire settlement act, there 
should be a reduction of the passage rates more nearly to the pre-war lev«l. 
Something more than this is also needed in the present abnormal conditions her. 
Even with lower passage rates there are men who would be quite unable to fii 


the py some for their ticket, clothes and funds on landing. Such nee‘: 
eught to be met during the next few years. 
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Reception of the Report; Governmental Plans 


THE report met with a mixed reception, the criticism which was 
most strongly urged against it being that it proposed merely a 
redistribution of unemployment, instead of its diminution. Road 
building, the drainage of land suitable if so treated for agriculture, 
works for the prevention of coast erosion, and the building of docks 
and harbors were all brought forward as constructive relief works 
which would have benefited at the same time the community and the 
unemployed, and would not have interfered with the training schemes 
and emigration plans indorsed by the report. The Government, 
however, showed no disposition to go beyond the terms of the report. 
On July 24th a debate on the general subject of unemployment took 
place in the House of Commons, in which the discussion centered 
around this report, and the Prime Minister announced the policy of 
the Government in connection with it. They planned at once, he 
said, to extend their training schemes to fit more young people for 
emigration, and in this connection the Colonial Undersecretary was 
to visit the Dominions at once; secondly, they would extend for 
another two years the scheme of export credits, which would other- 
wise end in September of next year; and thirdly, they had decided 
to bring into effect on December 1, of this year, the lower coal freights 
on railways which, as part of the de-rating scheme, would normally 
become effective October 1, 1929, this reduction to be confined to 
coal for export and foreign bunkers and for blast furnaces and steel 
works. Finally, to facilitate the transfer of married men from the 
distressed areas, the Government had authorized the employment 
exchanges to advance traveling costs for them and their families, to 
help in the expenses of removal, and for a limited period to make 
other advances when needed, until the transfer was completely 
effected, all of this by way of loan to be repaid in easy installments. 

Later in the debate, the Chancellor of the Exchequer enlarged 
upon the aid the Government proposed to give to migration. 

In the first place, we are going to endeavor to make the migration of the popu- 
lation more easy by sweeping away some of the obstacles that intervene at 
present. In the second place, we are going to provide a larger grant for needy 
migrants to enable them to start when they reach the other side and to obtain 
the necessary outfit. In the third place, a scheme has been framed for securing 
the migration of approximately 2,500 boys, 7,000 single men, 2,500 families, and 
2,000 single women from the mining districts alone, if the miners are willing to 
go, at a cost of £600,000 a year. Finally, we have in vicw schemes of settlement 
loans to assist the migrants when they reach their new destination in certain 
circumstances. The whole of this policy of stimulating empire settlement will 
certainly involve a new and heavy charge upon the exchequer which may ulti- 
mately rise, though not for some years, to a total of £2,000,000 a year. 

|Norr.—As an immediate measure the Government undertook to send a num- 
ber of the unemployed to Canada to help in the wheat harvest, the time for 
which was approaching when the report of the industrial transference board was 
made public. The Canadian National Railway undertook to place 8,000 men 
and the Canadian Pacific assumed responsibility for 2,500 more. The men were 
to be helped to reach the harvest fields, assured work during the harvest, and, 
if they failed to secure permanent employment after the harvest was over, to be 
returned to their homes. When the plan was made public, there was an imme- 
diate rush of applicants, and approximately 25,000 were registered in the brief 
time between the announcement and the closing of the books. Applicants were 
subjected to a test as to their physical fitness for the work, which, it is stated, 
about one-half of those examined passed. Preference was given to unemployed 


miners. The first body of successful applicants sailed on August 16 and the last 
on August 18.] 
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CHILD LABOR 





Children at Work and in School 


Children in Street Trades 
fae Children’s Bureau has recently published the results of an 


investigation into the. employment of children in street 

trades, covering eight cities: Atlanta, Ga.; Columbus, Ohio: 
Omaha, Nebr.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Newark and Paterson, N. J.: 
Troy, N. Y.; and Washington, D. C. The studies in the first four 
cities were made in the winter and spring of 1922-23, but the cities 
were revisited in 1926 or 1927 to see whether the situation had 
changed. In the remaining cities the study was made somewhat 
later. Upward of 7,000 children were included in the survey; 
information concerning them was secured through personal inter- 
views, through the school authorities, through juvenile court and 
family agency records, visits to the parents, and the like. 

In each city newspaper sellers and carriers formed the largest 
group, child peddlers coming next; bootblacks were not numerous 
except in Newark. One reason for the popularity of newspaper 
work was that it did not necessitate absence from school, and another 
was that although some of the cities had laws prohibiting children 
under a certain age from entering it, there never seemed much 
difficulty about evading this provision, so that it could be under- 
taken by even the youngest. One striking fact brought out in the 
study is that although the age at which children enter most occupa- 
tions is gradually rising, no such tendency is at work in connection 
with newspaper selling. 

In each of the cities of the survey, children of 6 and 7 sold papers 
(in one city, two boys of 5). From 11 to 21 per cent of the news- 
paper sellers were under 10 years of age. 

The findings of the survey in general confirm those of earlicr 
studies. The moral influences surrounding the work of newsboys 
and other street traders are discussed, as well as the effect of the 
irregular hours, which are sometimes very long, the physical exposure 
involved, the interference with proper time for sleep, the diminished 
energy left for school work, the separation from the normal life 0! 
the family, and the tendency to develop a taste for the excitements 
of street life. 

While it could not be said that the boys were absolutely forced 
into the life by poverty, it was evident that the economic facior 
played a considerable part. 


Newsboys, speaking generally, come from poor families, not destitute, exc pt 
in rare instances, nor even so poor that they will acknowledge that they cold 
not exist without the earnings of their children of school age, but in circui- 
stances often so far below any reasonable standard of comfort that the temp(:- 
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tion for the boys to earn what they can is irresistible. It is not a question of 
widowhood or of desertion or incapacity of fathers—almost as many newsboys 
as other children have fathers supporting their families—but so many fathers 
ear sO little that without the help of mothers or of children or of both the 


family is always hard pressed. 

The similarity between the findings of this and earlier studies 
indicates that conditions are not growing better with any noticeable 
rapidity. As a means for improving them it is suggested that 
newspaper selling by children should be as carefully regulated by 
law as Other forms of child labor. The legal control of street work, 
it is pointed out, has difficulties peculiar to itself, and except in a few 
places little has been done toward working out and putting into 
effect adequate methods of administration and enforcement, even 
where the ‘ea themselves were satisfactory. 


Certain legal provisions were shown to be essential to even moderately suc- 
cessful controi of the street-trades problem. The first of these is a specific law 
or regulation applying to the street worker, for school authorities and labor 
officials have found that most street work can not be regulated by a general child 
labor law, the word ‘‘employ”’ in the latter type of law being almost invariably 
construed to mean the purchasing of the services of one person by another. 
Satisfactory regulations included a badge system; the placing of responsibility 
for enforcement definitely upon a single official; and the control of the issuance 
of badges and the street inspections by the same agency. 


Bootblacking and peddling as occupations for children, it is recom- 
mended, should be rn prohibited, as they have many of the dis- 
advantages of newspaper selling without any compensating advantage. 


School Attendance in Indiana 


VERY different picture is presented in a study recently issued 
by the National Child Labor Committee, entitled ‘‘School or 
Work in Indiana.”’ Under the Indiana law a child may leave school 
at 14 only if he has completed the eighth grade of the public schools 
or its equivalent, and has an employment certificate; otherwise he 
must remain in school until 16. Lf a child leaves his job, he must 
return to school within five days. For the sake of finding how gen- 
erally the law is obeyed, and how far it, in connection with the child 
labor law, meets the needs of the situation, an investigation was made 
in 1926-27, covering nine cities and towns, in which only those aged 
l4 to 18 were taken under consideration. The findings showed a 
very general observance of the law. 


The census lists in the nine towns and cities studied showed 6,019 children 
between the ages of 14 and 17, inclusive. Of these, 4,984, or 82.8 per cent, were 
shown by the record to be in attendance at school. Of the 14 and 15 year old 
children (those of the study amenable to the compulsory school attendance law) 
nearly 97 per cent were so recorded; while of the 16 and 17 vear old children (those 
to whom the compulsory school attendance law does not apply) two-thirds were 


shown to be in school. 

Of the children who were out of school most were absent for per- 
lectly legitimate reasons. Less than 1 per cent of those aged 14 and 
15 who were out of school were at work, so that child labor as a 
reason for keeping children from school was practically negligible. 

Several reasons are cited for the satisfactory condition found to 
prevail: First, the law is a good one, “reasonable, well-drawn, and 
rhe 4 workable,”’ second, those charged with the enforcement 
of the law are keenly desirous of carrying out both its spirit and 
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letter; there is close cooperation on the part of the different authori- 
ties, resulting in a uniform practice throughout the State; third, {\)¢ 
parents themselves accept the idea that the children should go to 
school until at least 16; and fourth, the school system is excellent. 
The school is looked upon as a community institution which must meet 
the needs of a wide variety of children, and there is a genuine effort. to 
make it both interesting and serviceable. One of the striking results 
of the whole attitude of the community is shown in the treatment 
of those who are backward or peculiar. 

The feeble-minded myth has been largely dispelled. It is recognized that by 
no means do all children have the same ability or capacity for receiving training, 
but it is the aim of the school authorities to adjust the schools to meet the necds 
of the children. The theory that all children, at least till they are 16 years of 
age, should be under the guiding hand of the school has been thoroughly accepted. 
Little or no opinion was expressed that any large number of children should he 
excluded from school on the ground that they were unable to carry on the regular 
school work. There is a keen recognition of the difficulties that these dull or 
backward children present, but there is no desire to deny them because of alleged 
feeble-mindedness the opportunity to do the best they can and to get as much out 
of school as they are able. 

The report includes also the result of a study of the children at 
work, which seems to show that the enforcement of the child labor 
law is not quite so successful as that of the compulsory school attend- 
ance law. On the whole, however, the situation is good, though some 
improvements are urged. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





Studies of the Hazards of Spray Painting 


HE Journal of Industrial Hygiene, June, 1928, contains an 
Li article by Dr. Henry F. Smyth (pp. 163-214) which brings 
together the results of the surveys! of the hazards of spray 
coating made by Doctor Smyth and his assistants for the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Labor and Industry and the National Safety 
Council. The findings of both surveys are considered from the stand- 
point of the hazards presented by the different types of materials 
used; that is, lacquers and similar materials containing highly volatile 
and possibly toxic solvents; paints and enamels containing lead, 
turpentine, and mineral spirits; and vitreous enamels which contain 
more or less lead or toxic pigments and often a large proportion of 
silicious matter. , 

The field surveys included study of plant conditions and of the 
types of spray booths, air velocity measurements, and collection of 
air samples for chemical determinations, and the medical studies 
covered the medical and working histories of sprayers, physical 
examinations, blood-pressure readings, and urine and blood tests. 

The types of industries in which the spraying was carried on 
differed in the two surveys. In Pennsylvania the majority of the 
objects sprayed were small articles such as furniture and small metal 
parts or machines, while in Detroit and Toledo, the cities covered in 
the second survey, much of the spraying was on larger objects such 
as automobile bodies, and as a result the air pressure on the spray 
gun was in general considerably higher. The time exposure was also 
greater in the latter group of plants as the work was of a more nearly 
continuous nature. 


Lacquer Spraying and the Benzol Hazard 


HE benzol content of the lacquers used in Pennsylvania varied 
from a negligible quantity to 50 per cent, but in the lacquers 
used in the automotive industry high benzol contents were rare, 
although tests for the amount of benzol in the air in the latter industry 
showed that there was much greater air contamination as a result of 
the methods of using the lacquers. The danger limit for benzol 
concentration in the air has been fixed at 100 parts per million for 
continuous exposure. The results of both the studies indicate that 
benzol can not be sprayed even in low percentages without accumu- 
lating in the air beyond this point and creating a hazard to the health 
of the sprayer unless he is protected. The exhaust systems in use in 
the plants were generally ineffective either because they were badly 





'See Labor Review, September, 1927, pp. 59-61, and January, 1928, pp. 84-89. 
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designed, not kept clean, not properly adjusted, or not supplied with 
enough air. It was decided as a result of the tests that ventilatioy 
should have a minimum air movement past the sprayer towan 
the spray gun of from 150 to 200 feet per minute according to the 
type of spraying being done in order to reduce the benzol conceitrg. 
tion to a safe limit. But even this is not considered to give complete 
protection, and the report states that air masks or helmets offe; 
the only complete protection where the exposure is high or con. 
tinuous. It is further stated that protection against the benzo! 
hazard will be best secured by discontinuing the use of paints which 
contain more than the minimum amounts of benZol that may be pres. 
ent in the best commercial toluol and in the denatured alcoho!— not 
over 0.5 per cent in all. 


The Lead Hazard 
N THE spray painting which involved the hazard of lead poisoning 
the materials used included paints and enamels, automobile under- 


coats, and vitreous enamels sprayed on metal castings. The combined 
studies showed that there is always a possible hazard when materials 
containing appreciable amounts of lead are used. It was found that 
materials containing less than 1 per cent of lead may be fairly safe if 
reasonable care is taken and exhaust ventilation is adequate, but 
when materials containing more than this amount are used the opera- 
tor should be provided with an efficient respirator or air mask. In 
the automobile and vitreous enamel industries it was found many 
workers are at present being leaded through lack of proper safe- 
uards. It is recommended, therefore, that the use of paints or 
acquers containing over 1 per cent of lead should be discontinued. 


Hazard From Vitreous Enamels 


"THE spray gun is used in the spraying of vitreous enamels on metal 

parts of stoves, signs, scales, and other metal objects. The 
enamel used is a glaze composed of silicates and pigments which may 
contain more or less lead salts. In addition to the hazard from lead 
which is present in these paints there is a very definite danger {rom 
the inhalation of the spray containing very finely divided silicious 
matter. The silica in these glazes is present both in the form of 
combined silicates and as free silica. The examinations and tests 
carried out in both studies showed there was a definite silicosis 
hazard, especially from the material used in coating sheet metal, and 
it was recommended, therefore, that these glazes should be carefully 
balanced so as not to contain any free silica. Exhaust ventilation 
of from 150 to 200 feet per minute is regarded as sufficient to contro! 
the hazard fairly well. In the absence of exhaust ventilation the 
worker should always be protected by hose masks or respirators. In 
the spraying of metal the silicosis hazard was found to predominate 
where sheet metal is sprayed and the lead hazard where castings are 
sprayed. 
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Physical Examination of Workers 


PERIODIC physical examinations are regarded as essential for all 

workers employed in spray painting with all types of materials 
within buildings, booths, or other indoor or inclosed spaces, whether 
with or without exhaust ventilation or the use of respirators or masks. 
It is considered that persons spraying compounds containing lead or 
henzol should be reexamined at least once every six months and that 
these examinations should include the various blood cell counts, 
while persons using silicious materials should be examined and have 
X rays of their chests made at least every two years. 

No one should be employed on interior spray painting with paints 
containing lead or benzol if the physical examination shows that there 
is any condition present which would be aggravated by exposure to 
lead or benzol or if there is evidence of absorption of either of these 
poisons as Shown by the presence of more than 20 stippled cells per 
100,000 red blood cells; a certain degree of anemia shown by hemo- 
clobin under 70 per cent or a reduction in the number of red cells 
below 4,000,000 per cubic milimeter for men and. 3,800,000 for 
women; or a reduction in the number of white blood cells below 5,600 
per cubic milimeter. No person should be employed in spraying 
vitreous enamel or other silicious material if the presence of fibrosis 
of the lungs or active tuberculosis is revealed by the X-ray examina- 
tion of the chest. The occupation should be changed if upon 
reexamination there is any evidence of developing fibrosis or of 


progressive lead absorption as indicated by an increase in stippled 
red blood cells. 


Methods of Avoiding Spray-Coating Hazards 


f'ROM his observations in these two studies, Doctor Smyth has 

reached certain conclusions regarding the measures to be taken 
which will render this method of painting reasonably free from 
danger.2 The spray gun as an industrial tool, he believes, has come 
to stay, and any attempt to forbid its use would simply arrest the 
wheels of progress. But while the process has Abb tt 2 new health 
hazards and exaggerated some of the old ones in the painting indus- 
try, on the other hand, when the spray gun is properly used it is 
sald to have lessened the hazards of certain processes, and Doctor 
Smyth believes that most of the materials in common use can be 
prayed with a reasonable degree of safety if proper precautions are 
taken. 

It was his purpose in writing the article under review to indicate 
the faults he observed in the spray-painting installations in the 
different plants he visited, and to show that in most cases they could 
be remedied with comparative ease and at small expense. From 
the standpoint of health alone the principal faults in the commercial 
spray installations in use were found to be in the location of the 
spray booth or the method of use of the equipment, the lack of 
cleanliness, poor design, and inadequate air supply. In general the 
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e. qitional Satety News, July, 1928, pp. 25, 26: “Spray coating hazards can be avoided,” by Henry 
as. y 4 
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user and not the designer or manufacturer of the equipment wag 
said to be to blame for the failure to secure satisfactory protestioy 
for the worker. 

Types of Booths Used 


The first point to be considered in the spray painting installatioy 
is the location of the spraying equipment. It is essential that jj 
indoor spraying should be done in a properly constructed booth, and 
the difference in size of the articles sprayed necessitates the use of 
different types of booths. The best type is automatic with a small 
opening for the placement and removal of objects, which are carried 
by track or wheel to the automatically controlled spray gun, which 
should be placed as far as possible from the feed opening. In one 
installation seen the articles being sprayed traveled past the operator 
in front of a glass window, the operator reaching through a hole in g 
curtain under the window to grasp the gun. Such an installation 
as this could be used only with a light spray as a heavy one would 
cloud the window. 

The three-sided booth which is large enough to completely cover 
the article being coated is considered the best type for nonautomatic 
spraying. The exhaust ventilation should be from the rear or from 
slit exhausts on the sides and tops. The face area of the booth should 
be from four to eight times the area of the object being sprayed, 
and wide booths should have multiple fan installations or a large 
exhaust fan. The booth should be cleaned periodically, and walls 
and ceiling should be greased or papered or both. Open windows 
near the face of a booth often materially disturb the air currents, 
or they may even reverse the air flow and actually increase the 
worker’s exposure. Fans should be located at the rear or sides of 
the booth and preferably low as most of the harmful substances 
in the paints either give off heavy vapors or are heavy solids. !n- 
direct ventilation, if efficient, makes for cleaner fans and ducts and 
lessens the fire hazard. 

Air Supply 


It is essential that the air to supply the fan pull should be fresh, 
and it should be supplied, therefore, from special ducts rather than 
drawn from a room already full of fumes from other processes. C'ases 
have been observed where most of the supposedly fresh air came 
through the drying room which was already heavily charged with 
lacquer fumes and one case of severe benzol poisoning is reported 
which was caused by the fumes created in another operation being 
drawn past the worker by his own exhaust fan. 

Exhaust ducts are most efficient if they are short and straight or 


‘at least avoid sharp angles, and it is most important that they should 


be kept clean and the fan properly adjusted. If solids in suspension 
are used, as with vitreous enamel, ducts should not be horizontal, 0! 
if this can not be avoided they should be large and should be ire- 
quently cleaned as otherwise they are liable to become so clogged tha! 
they are practically useless. The exhaust fumes should be di 
charged at a point where they will not reenter the room or endange! 
others and ‘the discharge openings should be protected from back 
pressure from the wind. A case is cited of ducts so placed in an «ng!e 
of the building that the discharged air was carried into the nex 
room through the open windows. 
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The one essential of satisfactory exhaust ventilation is said to be 
air movement past the sprayer’s face toward the exhaust fans of at 
least 150 feet per minute, regardless of booth area or cubic contents. 
lf the conditions enumerated above are maintained they materially 
assist in obtaining a satisfactory flow of air. If the fan power is 
sufficiently great, however, rates decidedly above these levels may 
be seeured even though the other conditions are not so favorable. 
Thus in one case where a powerful fan was used a rate of over 350 
feet per minute was noted at a booth which had a duct 50 feet long 
with three bends leading to an exhaust fan near the ceiling. 

The data secured in the Pennsylvania survey show that these 
requirements are not extreme, as 14 per cent of the air measurements 
in the factories using lacquer and paint were over 150 feet per minute, 
7 per cent were over 200 feet, and one was over 500 feet. Thirty- 
seven per cent of the vitreous enamel plants had an air velocity 
exceeding 150 feet and 24 per cent exceeded 200 feet per minute. In 
the National Safety Council study 11 per cent of the plants spraying 
vitreous enamel had an air measurement in excess of 150 feet. 


Other Requirements for Safe Spraying 


The location in the booth of the object being sprayed is also impor- 
tant, and in general the spray should be directed down rather than up. 
The pressure in the gun should be as low as is consistent with good 
workmanship, as with high pressure the amount of the toxic sub- 


stances in the air is increased materially. ‘ 

In interior decorating portable exhaust fans should be installed in 
windows, ete., and air masks should be worn where paints containing 
benzol or lead are used. No benzol or lead paints or lacquers should 
be used except in automatic booths or where the sprayer is equipped 
with a positive pressure air mask or helmet, and the same safeguards 


should be employed where quick-drying paints containing benzine, 
mineral spirits, turpentine, etc., are used. 


—eoay 








Hazard of Benzol Poisoning in Chemical Laboratories’ 


HE HAZARD connected with the industrial use of benzol is 

£ well understood as a result of the various studies of the effects 

of this poison by such agencies as the United States Public 
Health Service and the National Safety Council. 

In certain industries such as the rubber industry and the manu- 
facture of paints and lacquers it is recognized that benzol constitutes 
a serious health hazard, and in most instances more or less effective 
measures are taken to eliminate or reduce the danger of benzol 
poisoning. It was only recently brought to the attention of the 
writer of this report, however, that benzol is also used to a consider- 
able extent in chemical laboratories, particularly in those where tests 
are conducted in connection with rubber, paint, varnish, and oil prod- 
ucts to determine the solubility of compounds in various solvents. 
such as benzol, carbon disulphide, and acetone. 





' United States Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, July 20, 1928: Benzol poisoning as a 
possible hazard in chemical laboratories, by J. J. Bloomfield. 
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Several such laboratories were accordingly investigated in order {o 
determine whether or not the benzol was used in quantities or in such 
a manner as to create a health hazard. It was found that from 3 io 
5 gallons of benzol were“used each week in these laboratories, and 
that in certain tests the material was centrifuged with benzol, a 
process which liberated considerable benzol in the air. The amount 
of benzol in the atmosphere of these places was shown by air analyses 
to vary from 28 parts per million in one room to 223 parts per mil- 
lion in another, in the latter room two centrifuges being used inte,- 
mittently for the tests. 

In addition to the use of benzol for testing materials it was found 
that the workers in the laboratories were also using the solvent for 
cleaning apparatus and for washing off stains on their hands and 
arms. Its use in this way was very common, as many of the materia|s 
tested contained such substances as asphalt, coal tar, and varnishes 
which are difficult to remove, both from utensils and from the skin. 
In one laboratory as much as 3 gallons of benzol per week was used 
for this purpose. This practice, it is evident, releases additional! 
benzol vapor in the air of the laboratory, and some less toxic solvent 
such as xylol should be used, therefore, for this purpose, eventhough 
the use of benzol for experimental purposes may be justified in cer- 
tain instances. 

As the workers in these laboratories are not exposed steadily to the 
fumes of the benzol it was felt that it was not practical to apply the 
standards of vapor concentration which had been fixed for industrial 
establishments, but that blood examinations would show more ex- 
actly whether or not the benzol as it was being used constituted a 
health hazard. 

The earliest and most characteristic symptom in chronic benzo! 
poisoning is a reduction in the number of white-blood cells, and the 
blood examinations of these workers showed that in three cases the 
cell count, while not definitely abnormal, indicated a departure in 
the relationship between the various types of white-blood cells which, 
coupled with a definite exposure to benzol, was indicative of benzol 
absorption. 

It is recommended, therefore, as a result of the investigation that 
such solvents as toluol, xylol, or highflash naphtha should be sub- 
stituted for benzol in chemical laboratories where possible, or if the 
use of benzol is continued it should be limited to the testing of 
materials only and should not be used as a cleansing agent. Also, 
that all laboratory workers exposed to the fumes of benzol should be 
given a thorough medical examination before employment and re- 
examined at frequent intervals thereafter. Any worker who, upon 
reexamination, shows any marked blood changes should be promptly 
excluded from benzol exposure. 
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Accidents on Steam Railroads in the United States in 1927 


CCIDENT Bulletin No. 96, recently issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, presents statistics on collisions, derail- 
ments, and other accidents resulting in injury to persons, equip- 

ment, or roadbed, arising from the operation of steam railways in inter- 
state commerce during the calendar year 1927. Reportable accidents, 
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which include those to employees wherein the disability causes him 
to remain away from work for more than three days, are tabulated 
under three primary groups: 1. Train accidents; 2. Train-service 
accidents; and 3. Nontrain accidents. The former includes those 
wherein railroad property is damaged in excess of $150 due to train 
operation ormovement. The second covers those involving casualties 
in connection with the operation of cars or locomotives without 
damage to railroad property in excess of $150. Nontrain accidents 
include those occurring in connection with machinery and supplies, etc. 

The report states that train-service accidents were responsible for 
89 per cent of the fatalities, while 59 per cent of the injuries were due 
to nontrain accidents. For all classes, the number reported as killed 
in 1927 was 1.81 per cent less than in 1926 and the number reported 
as injured was 19.52 per cent less. The casualty rate per million 
locomotive-miles was 3.7 killed and 24.5 injured, as compared with 


3.6 and 27.5 in 1926 and 3.6 and 27.4 in 1925. The following table 
summarizes the accident record: 


SUMMARY OF ACCIDENTS ON STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1926 















































AND 1927 
Rate per 1,000,- 
; : Train-service | Nontrain acci- a 
Train accidents a aa | a" 000 locomotive- 
Item 
1926 | 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1926 | 1927 
Trespassers : | 
Killed_______ a ae 34 | 29 | 2,397 | 2,551 62 | 744| 1.35| 1.48 
sds Sek d. po sntnnwe 51 | 72 2,485 | 2,643 251 281 1. 40 1. 56 
Nontrespassers: | 
Employees on Guty— 
RNG a Ree ae 190 194 1, 101 972 295 324 .72 . 67 
EE OE 1, 589 1,211 | 32,337 | 26,715 | 77,315 | 59, 642 18. 70 16. 05 
Employees not on duty— 
TREE WE an tpl Sa 3 1 75 67 6 8 | . 04 04 
hs hh nn diechiebie Sane 41 10 235 221 386 424 | ~15 | -13 
Passengers— 
he ogi 79 10 70 69 3 | 3 . 08 . 05 
CEES, Ulsan hbbonce sdabedst 1,829 | 1,511 | 2,629! 2,375 688 674 2.47| 223 
Persons carried under contract— | 
MA a 2) 6 | il 13 | 1 1 01 .01 
RUSS. eae Fee 258 | 157 | 406 | 388 | 90 | 89 .37 31 
Other nontrespassers— 
EEE OSes? S 52| 46] 2,532/ 2,42; 34) 29) 1.43} 1.42 
RE Fae | 148 | 111 | 7,628 | 7,189 | 1,856} 1,086) 4.31 4.19 
Total: | | 
Killed SG AA, A Re 360 | 286 | 6,186 | 6,096 401 439 | 3.63 | 3. 67 
PIAS ik idk sctishe ube b obese | 3,916 | 3,072 45, 720 | 39,531 | 80, 586 | 62,196 | 27.49 24. 48 





1 Nontrain accidents not considered in computing rate. 


A table showing highway grade-crossing accidents indicates that 
there were 2,371 trespassers and nontrespassers killed and 6,613 
injured—a decrease of 4.8 per cent in fatalities and of 5.4 per cent 
in nonfatal injuries as compared with 1926. One hundred a eighty- 
seven injuries resulted in death after the expiration of 24 hours from 
the time of the accident. It appears that automobiles, motor buses, 
and motor trucks were involved in 89.5 per cent of the total number 
of casualties at grade crossings, while passenger automobiles alone ~ 


were involved in 71.3 per cent of the fatalities and in 75.4 per cent 
of the injuries. 
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Mining Accidents in Colorado, 1926 and 1927 
tie ANNUAL report of the Colorado Bureau of Mines for the 


year 1927 contains a classification of accidents in metal mincs 
and quarries, by cause, showing the nature of injury and t))e 
occupation. The following table gives a brief summary of. this 
information, the rates being computed on the basis of man-days 
instead of man-hours as is usually done in accident statistics compiled 
by this bureau. Data for the year 1926 are included for comparatiye 
purposes. The report separates the nonfatal injuries into “serious” 
(time lost over 14 days) and ‘‘slight”’ (time lost under 14 days) 
without stating which classification includes those in which the tine 
lost was 14 days. These have therefore been combined in the follow- 
ing table and new rates computed: 
ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES (PER 10,000 MAN-DAYS) IN COLORADO METAL 
MINES IN 1926 AND 1927 





Employment (num- 


ber of days) Fatal accidents 


Nonfatal accidents 


1926 1927 1926 1927 























Place of injury | | | 
e. Tee 
1926 1927 | | 
Num-| Num- Num- | _|Num-'! ,., 
_—_— —— — ~ en —e | enna Peer tat 
en, = ae 1, 286, 684 | 1, 218, 168 26 | 0.20 21/)0.17 | 726) 5.64 | 745) 6.12 
Surface “PSA A wD 356, 873 363, 253 3 . 08 3 08 | 183 | 5.13 | 159 4.38 
SFR POR, Eek 281,405 | 315,463 |......|...._- 4) .13|) 56/1.900) 40) 1.27 
Sot ne Pa Egg 447,114 301, 695 2 ye ee 139 | 3.11 | 60 1.99 
| EES TSE PEAS Oe eee 255, 143 243, 077 3; .12 3 .12| 290 |11.37 | 205 8. 43 
Placer mines (dredges) ----| 3, 689 | 6, 894 J-<s>--| SETS Re See 13 |35. 24 | 5 | 7.25 
] ——|} ————_ |———<—<—_ | —_—_———_ J —_——_ —_ | —_—_ | — 
Total ~-----------| 2, 630,908 | 2,448,550 | 34] .13| 31] .13 | 1,407 | 5.35 | 1,214 | 4.9 
- U 


Industrial Accidents in Pennsylvania, 1928 


‘HE Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania reports 

T 72,898 nonfatal accidents for the first half of 1928, as compared 

with 80,933 during the same months of 1927, a reduction of 
nearly 10 per cent. 


In the following table the number of fatal accidents and the per- 
centage of increase or decrease in the periods mentioned are shown 
by industry groups. During the month of May, 1928, a disaster 
occurred in the bituminous mines, taking a toll of 184 lives and 
causing the large increase shown for that industry. 


FATALITIES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY GROUPS IN PENNSYLVANIA, JANUARY TO 
JUNE, 1927 AND 1928 


























Number of fatalities, Per cent of 
January to June— __sjincrease (+) 
Industry group ne | or decrease 
1927 | = 1928 | (—) in 1928 

| j 

| } 
Construction and contracting.._._.._._._- PE OES eI Tee ie ee ; 109 | 99 | —9. 2 
pS EES SS CE RR 28 on, MRS BO aaa eee oe ae a 206 185 | —10. 2 
isin dedi in dnnc ed 2i 4- dedi a 271 250 —7.7 
Bituminous-coal mining ___---_-_- Matted Fal 2 5. Sea wes SR ae 202 374 +85. | 
ys ti‘(:*«*édC ERE SES es ee Gece) SR eee PADS oe Ss ee 111 76 —31.5 
i 20 21 +5. 0 
uarries and noncoal mines. _____- esis Oa Sfeboe eck ee a ee 21 16 — 23.8 
ge EE TS Ries » stinky hpi iabeiintith wih ty back pin alae; anette 28 - 33 +17.9 
State and municipal ________-- a PE ta iS DA el RES. 2 47 62 +31.9 
OE BEES Oe PI CO A age” teh OF FA CURE PTO NY Oe ee 30 33 +10. 0 

1 ES TIE Siete te ees ET ee NNT ene Be FSET Ye 1, 045 | 1, 149 +10. 
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Simmarizing the record, the Department of Labor and Industry 


states: 


fhe drive for safety organization in industry is beginning to show some very 
real results. The transportation industry has achieved an enviable record in fatal 
accident reduction for the first half of this year. The reductions recorded for the 
construction, manufacturing, and anthracite-coal mining industries also are 
worthy of notice. If it were not for the Mather disaster, the bituminous-coal 
industry also would have shown an appreciable reduction in fatal accidents. The 
increase Of 15 fatalities in the State and municipal group evidently is due to the 
increased hazards encountered by those to whom the protection of life and 
property is delegated. There were 18 firemen and 14 policemen killed in the 
performance of their duties during the first six months of 1928. The work of 
construeting and repairing public highways also is becoming a hazardous occupa- 
tion. Eighteen employees of State, city, and county highway departments were 
killed during the first six months of 1928. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Legislation as to Physical Examination for Occupational 
Diseases 


T THE 1928 session of the Ontario Legislature an act was passed 
A to amend the mining act of the Province by adding therety 
section requiring every workman employed underground in 

any mine or in any ore or rock crushing operation to submit to an 
examination by a medical officer, appointed under the provisions of 
the workmen’s compensation act relating to silicosis, at least once in 
every 12 months and to obtain a certificate from such medical officer 
certifying that the workman is free from tuberculosis of the respira- 
tory organs. The section also provides that no workman shall be 
employed in underground work or in certain ore or rock crushing 
operations unless he has such a certificate. As this type of law does 
not exist in the United States and as it approaches the occupational 
disease problem from a different angle (requiring adult work permits), 
it is believed that the act is of cathciant importance and interest to 


be reprinted in full. Section 3 of the act, assented to April 3, 192s, 
provides as follows: 


3. “The mining act” is amended by adding thereto the following section: 

157a. (1) Every workman employed underground in any mine shall be examined 
by a medical officer appointed under the provisions of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act relating to silicosis at least once in every 12 months, and every applicant 
for underground work to whom the certificate mentioned in subsection 2 has not 
been issued shall be so examined. 

(2) If the medical officer finds upon examination that the workman is free 
from tuberculosis of the respiratory organs, he shall certify in the prescribed form 
that such is the case and shall deliver the certificate to the workman. 

(3) Every such certificate shall remain in force for not more than 12 montlis 
from the date of issue, and if so required by the manager or superintendent of 
the mine in which the workman is employed, it shall be delivered to and remain 
in the custody of such manager or superintendent during the period of the work- 
man’s employment and shall be returned to him on his being discharged from 
or leaving the same. 

(4) A like certificate shall be required in the case of a workman engaged in 
any ore or rock crushing operation at the surface of the mine except where (lic 
ore or rock is crushed in water or a chemical solution and is kept constantly i» 
a moistened or wet condition. 

(5) Except as provided in subsection 4, a workman as to whom such a crr- 
tificate is not in force shall not be employed in underground work in any mine 
or in ore or rock crushing operations at the surface of any mine. 

(6) The chief inspector of mines may exempt from the foregoing provisions of 
this section such mines as do not contain silica in quantity likely to produce sili- 
cosis or which for any other good and sufficient reason the said chief inspector 
deems should be exempt nor shall such provisions apply to workmen employed 
underground for a less period than 50 hours in any one calendar month. 

(7) The lieutenant governor in councii may make regulations prescribing the 
nature of the medical examination to be made and the form of certficate to |e 
issued under the foregoing provisions of this section and generally for the beticr 
carrying out of the requirements of this section. 
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Physical Examination for Occupational Diseases in the United States 


NDEPENDENT of workmen’s compensation legislation the labor 
legislation of the several States contains two general types of laws 
concerning the physical examination of individuals suffering from 
occupational diseases. The most numerous type is that which makes 
it the duty of retained physicians having knowledge of persons whom 
he believes to be suffering from certain occupational diseases con- 
tracted as a result of the nature of the employment of such persons, 
to report the same to the department of labor or the department of 
health. Laws of this nature exist in Connecticut, [llinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin. These laws are very similar in their general 
nature and differ only in minor respects, except possibly the Massa- 
chusetts law which provides that the ‘‘department may require every 
physician,” etc., to report the occupational disease. 

The second type of law is found in five States and is aimed at the 
prevention of occupational diseases. These laws include, among 
several others, a provision which requires the monthly physical exam- 
ination of certain employees engaged in occupations in which the 
hazard of occupational disease is great. The Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey acts are aimed principally at the “lead hazard,’’ while 
the Illinois and Missouri laws cover a greater number of diseases. 
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Disagreement of Arbitrators Under Railroad Labor Act 


HE Circuit Court of Appeals of the Seventh Circuit has decided 

T that arbitrators acting in arbitration proceedings instituted and 

conducted under the railroad labor act of 1926, can not agree to 
disagree prior to the time at which the arbitration agreement ends. 

Certain railroads represented by the conference committee of man- 
agers, Western Railways, and the firemen, helpers, hostlers, and out- 
side hostler helpers in the service of the railways represented by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen entered into an 
arbitration agreement on August 6, 1927, under the terms of the rail- 
road labor act of May 20, 1926 (44 Stat. at L. 577). On November 9, 
1927, the parties agreed to an extension of the time within which a 
final decision should be reached to and including December 20, 1927. 
On December 5, 1927, the board of arbitration filed a memorandum 
expressing its inability to agree, which memorandum was filed with 
the clerk of the United States district court. On December 9, 1927, a 
representative of the brotherhood requested the chairman of the 
board to reconvene and to continue its deliberation. The chairman 
of the board notified the members and the meeting was held on 
December 17, 1927. The two arbitrators representing the railways 
| declined to attend the meeting. However, the other four members of 
s the board met on December 17 and made an award. 

A petition was filed by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. and others to impeach the award, but the district court denied 
the petition and the case was taken to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals. That court, on May 24, 1928, affirmed the action of the 
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lower court. After quoting from the railroad labor act the eon) 
pointed out that the provisions of the law requiring a time limii to 
be set forth in the written agreement for the periods was mandatory 
and that arbitration concerning which Congress was legis|: iting 
related to matters of public interest. The court said that, “reading 
the three sections together (the section prohibiting withdraw als, the 
section fixing a time limit within which the award must be reached. 
and the section permitting a majority of the arbitratoys to make an 
award) we find a complete plan for the settlement of disputes, whict 
is not consistent with appellants’ (Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co.) contention that it may be defeated by the arbitrators 
‘agreeing to disagree’ before the expiration of the time fixed in the 
agreement to arbitrate.’ The court further pointed out that ‘to 
contend that third parties—strangers to the agreement—might modify 
the agreement (limit or enlarge the powers of the arbitrators) would 
be absurd, Only the parties to the agreement could modify it or 
withdraw from it. Consequently, the agreement as originally entered 
into remained in effect until terminated by lapse of time.”’ (Atchi- 
son, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. v. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, 26 Fed. (2d) 413.) 


——= 0 


Unlawful Assembly and Unlawful Arrest 


WO interesting cases involving labor disputes in which the 
Governmental authorities of New Jersey and Colorado ex- 
ceeded their power in interfering with labor activities were 

reported during June, 1928. 

From August 1 to October 6, 1924, there was an industrial strike 
among the workers in the silk mills of Paterson, N. J. On September 
26, 1924, and continuously thereafter until and including October 6, 
1924, the strikers were prevented from holding their mass meetings 
in Turn Hall by order of the chief of police of that city. On the even- 
ing of October 6, 1924, a procession of persons marched from the 
union headquarters of the Associated Silk Workers to the City Hall 
plaza, a distance of a block and a half, led by two women bearing an 
American flag, behind whom walked John C. Butterworth and others. 
The purpose of the meeting, as set out in printed posters, was to 
protest against the alleged “unlawful acts and supposed oppression 
of the police in excluding the strikers from Turn Hall and in preventing 
the continuing of their daily meetings therein. A police officer re: ad 
the riot act or proclamation and the police dispersed the crowd. 
Butterworth and others were arrested, indicted by the grand jury, 
and convicted of holding an unlawful assembly based upon the 
common-law offense declared to be a misdemeanor by section 215 
of the crimes act of New Jersey. This conviction was affirmed in 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey on November 1, 1927. (139 Atl. 
161.) 

The case was taken to the court of errors and appeals, where 
the judgment of the lower court was reversed on May 14, 1928. 
(State v. Butterworth, 142 Atl. 57.) The court of errors said that 
“the right of the people to meet in public places to discuss in open 
and public manner all questions affecting their substantial welfare, 
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and to vent their grievances, to protest against oppression, economic 
or otherwise, and to petition for the amelioration of their condition, 
and to discuss the ways and means of attaining that end, were rights 
confirmed and guaranteed them by the Magna Charta, Petition of 
Right, and the Bill of Rights, the mainstay of the British Constitu- 
tion, and the bases of both our Federal and State Constitutions. 
Qf course, it goes without saying this inestimable boon of liberty 
was to be enjoyed by the people in a peaceful and law-abiding manner.” 
The court referred to the constitutional guaranty found in the Federal 
and State Constitutions, and summed up the offense of unlawful 
assembly as ‘‘any gathering together of three or more persons, with 
intent to disturb the public peace, accompanied by some overt act 
or acts to effect that intent.”’ As illustrations of the character of the 
overt acts the court pointed out that “if those gathering were armed, 
or were conducting themselves in such a disorderly manner as to 
vive firm and courageous persons in the neighborhood reasonable 
crounds to apprehend a breach of the peace as a result thereof, such 
cathering would be an unlawful assembly.” The court pointed out 
that in order to institute the offense “it must appear that there was 
a common intent of the persons assembled to attain a purpose, 
whether lawful or unlawful, by the commission of such acts of intimi- 
dation and disorder which are likely to produce danger to the tran- 
quillity and peace of the neighborhood, and have a natural tendency 
to inspire rational, firm, and courageous persons in the neighborhood 
with well-grounded fear of serious breaches of the public peace.”’ 
In reaching the conclusion that the facts elicited by the testimony did 
not establish the offense of unlawful assembly as charged in the 
indictment, the court said that— 

The trend of the testimony was that the object of the meeting was to protest 
publicly against action taken by the police authorities which prevented the strik- 
ers from holding their meetings to vent their grievances in a public hall. The 
object of the meeting, therefore, was per se not an unlawful one, and an indict- 
ment for unlawful assembly could not properly be predicated upon the mere fact 
of holding the meeting in a public place. It was essential, in order to constitute 
an offense of “unlawful assembly,” that the meeting be held and conducted in 
such a manner as to reasonably create in the minds of firm and courageous persons 
a well-founded fear of threatening danger to the public peace. We find an utter 
absence of any such proof. 

The second case arose out of a strike involving an armed clash in 
Weld County, Colo. Following an attempt of a group of persons to 
trespass on private property, several ordinary officers of the law fired 
upon the group, killing and wounding a few. The governor of the 
State called out the State militia under an order which vested in the 
militia commander authority to suppress the alleged insurrection by 
whatever means he, in his good judgment, deemed best. No attempt 
was made to declare martial law, to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, 
or to put aside the civil authorities in the two counties into which the 
State militia was sent. The courts within the two counties continued 
to function the same as they did before the emergency arose. In 
addition to this regular form of government a body of 35 militiamen, 
acting under the governor’s orders, had exercised arbitrary power, 
arresting people and holding them, without charges that they had 
violated the law, committed any act of violence, or resisted or defied 
the peace officers of the State. Several persons were arrested. An 
application was made for a writ of habeas corpus to secure their release 
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from custody in the United States District Court for the District of 
Colorado. (United States v. Adams, 26 Fed. (2d) 141, reporied 
June 28, 1928; date of decision not given.) The district court granted 
the writ and the prisoners were discharged. 

The court stated that the proposition presented for decision was 
that ‘‘the governor has the power to grant at will a roving commission 
to a body of State militia to go into any part of the State that he 
may see fit, arrest and detain citizens, and deprive them indefinitely 
of their liberty and the rights guaranteed them by the Federal Con- 
stitution, actuated, as in this case, by the best of motives.’ The 
court said that ‘‘the mere commission of crime does not justify 
extraordinary remedies or setting aside the constitutional guaranties.” 
lt further stated that “‘there either must be martial law or no martial 
law, and, until there is, no rogatory body can lawfully go around in 
this State, depriving individuals of the rights that the Constitution, 
both State and Federal, guaranties,” that ‘either that matrial law is 
justified and declared, and the territory taken over, and the civil 
power made subordinate to the military, or else they must recognize 
the civil power, and allow it to deal with the situation.” 





Decision of State Supreme Court in Morris & Co. Pension Plan 


ONTRIBUTORS to the private industrial retirement and pen- 
sion fund of Morris & Co. had prior rights over retired pen- 
sioners for the amount of their contributions, on the winding up 

of the affairs of the company, and retired pensioners could not hold 
the company liable for future pension payments according to a 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois. 

Morris & Co., for many years engaged in meat packing and kindred 
industries, on January 1, 1909, established a plan for the retirement of 
certain of its employees who had completed 20 years of continuous 
service and had attained the age of 55. The plan provided that the 
company would contribute the sum of $25,000 per year until the 
“Morris & Co. Pension Fund” had reached the sum of $500,000. 
The rules provided that the employees were to contribute to the fund 
3 per cent of their salaries. The rules further provided that in case 
of voluntary resignation of an employee all payments made by him 
to the pension fund should be returned without interest and in case 
of discharge all payments with interest, computed semiannually, at 
the rate of 4 per cent. Morris & Co. made annual contributions to 
the fund of $25,000 as required by the rules and in addition made 
contributions amounting to $980,000. On March 31, 1923, Morris & 
Co. sold its business and property to Armour & Co. and ceased to do 
business. It discharged all of its employees with the exception of a 
few who were retained for a short time to wind up the affairs of the 
company. At that time there were 398 retired employees, more 
than 2,000 active contributors to the fund, and $1,476,567.03 in the 
fund. The pension fund committee proceeded to and did refund to 
the contributing employees the amounts which they had contributed 
to the fund plus interest at 4 per cent, which amounted to $1,111,- 
651.96, leaving in the fund $364,915.07, or an amount sufficient to 
continue the monthly payments to the retired employees for a period 
of possibly 17 months from March 31, 1923. 
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Several of the retired employees who had been receiving payments 
out of the pension fund brought suit against Morris & Co. and others 
in the Cireuit Court of Cook County, Ill., to determine the rights of 
the retired employees under the retirement plan. The case was dis- 
missed and the Appellate Court of Illinois affirmed this decision. 
The case was then taken to the Supreme Court of Illinois. These 
retired employees, among other things, contended that they had a 
vested right in the continuation of the fund for their benefit; that 
Armour & Co., being in full possession of information concerning the 
pension plan when it purchased the business and assets of Morris & 
Co., was also liable under the implied contract of Morris & Co. to 
continue the pension fund; and that a conspiracy existed between 
Armour & Co. and Morris & Co. to deprive the pensioners of their 
nights. 

“The supreme court held that the retired employees did not have a 
vested right to any of the property or income of Morris & Co. to pay 
their pensions but must look wholly to the fund. The court said that 
before a business firm is required by contract to continue in business 
or to answer in damages for failure to do so, it must clearly appear 
that an express or implied contract to do so existed; and that in this 
case Morris & Co. did not impliedly contract to continue in business 
or to keep alive the employees’ pension fund until all claims were fully 
paid, in view of the rule limiting the payment of all sums to the pen- 
sion fund and providing that no pensioner should be entitled to have 
any part of the company’s capital or income set aside to provide 
payments to pensioners. The court further held that where the rules 
not only provided for retirement payments from the employees’ 
pension fund, but for the contract right of each contributor to with- 
draw his contribution when dismissed from service, the retired 
employees were bound by the rules covering the pension fund, and 
therefore did not have a vested right in the fund prior to that of con- 
tributing members. (Cowles v. Morris & Co., Supreme Court of 
Illinois, April 21, 1928, 161 N. E. 150.) 




































Continuation School Law of New York Held Constitutional 


HE New York law requiring certain employed minors between 
the ages of 14 and 18 to attend continuation schools has 
been held constitutional by the Court of Appeals of New York. 

Abraham Braunstein was convicted in New York of a violation of 
section 601 of the education law in that his son failed to attend a 
continuation school in New York City. The boy was over 16 rears 
of age, had successfully graduated from a public school, and had 
attended the high school for six months, but because of his father’s 
financial losses he was obliged to leave school and go to work. He had 
attended a continuation school for a time. In addition, he attended 
a night high school and a night preparatory school, as he was anxious 
to obtain the necessary educational qualifications to begin the 
study of law. His employer informed him that his absence at the 
continuation school during office hours was so serious a handicap 
that he would be obliged to discharge him. Thereupon the boy, to 
save his position, ceased to attend the contimuation school. The case 
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was taken to the court of appeals on constitutional objections to : 
statute. The chief complaint against the statute was that as night 
schools had been created and are recognized and regulated by (| 
department of education, the boy should be excused from the contin 
tion day school if he attends the night school. 


The court of appeals,in upholding the constitutionality of the law, 
discussed this problem in such an interesting way that that part of 
the decision is quoted in full: 


There is a reason for the distinction. That children, at work all day, should 
also be compelled to study at night is an evil in itself. Probably, under pres:ij 
conditions, it is an evil that may not be wholly corrected. So far as possib|: j 
should be minimized. Day-schoolattendance should be encouraged. Man, 
ployers may cooperatein carrying out the policy of thedepartment. Others mich 
not. They mightinsist that theiremployees attend night schools to avoid the int:-r- 
ruption, thus making such attendance in effect compulsory. Once we had a 
requiring children working in the daytime to attend evening school. 
experiment was abandoned. It was found that their health was injured out o/ «|! 
proportion to the value of the education they received. The requirement as | 
girls also involved moral hazard. That should not be done indirectly which w: 
found unwise when done directly. In truth, the evening schools are inten: 
primarily for those who have reached maturity. And even four hours a week in ; 
continuation school is not a mere waste of time. They do not confine themsec|\ 
to vocational training. Optional courses may be taken leading to genera! 
education. For these reasons we think the distinction made by the legislature 
between day and night schools is justified. 

All minors in districts where continuation schools exist are treated alike. \nd 
treated as a labor law rather than as one affecting education solely, it is jot 
discriminatory. It separates those who have completed a four-year secondary) 
course from those who have not. It seeks to induce all todo so. If they will 1 
or can not, it makes their right to work subject to the necessity of Reouiring 
some further daytime instruction. The legislature might forbid all minors under 
18 to engage in regular work during the hours of the school day. It might 
require them to spend those hours in study. It may do less. (People v. Braun- 
stein, 162 N. E. 89, decided May 29, 1928.) 
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Protection of Employee Against Removal of Employer’s 
Place of Business 


HE MOVEMENT of large industrial enterprises or even small 
businesses may bring disaster to employees_through the loss of 
employment and possible loss in the value of their homes. ‘lo 

meet this problem there now seems to be a tendency to develop some 
type of protection against sudden changes by those controlling «n 
enterprise which supports large numbers of persons and even in 
cases where the removal is made necessary because of the exercise 
by the Government of its right of eminent domain in establishing 
watersheds and for other purposes. Three pieces of legislation «re 
here presented as representative of this unusual and interest! 
development. 


Reimbursement by State for Wage Losses 


HE State of Massachusetts has decided to make additional pro- 
vision for the water-supply needs of its metropolitan district #111 

in pursuance thereof at its legislative session in 1927 (ch. 321) pas-ed 
an act providing, among other things, for the taking over of prope: \y 
within the watershed which it created. Section 5 of the act proviics 
for the allowance of damages for real estate and business within cvr- 
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‘ain defined territory which is not taken but the value of which is 
decreased and also for businesses located near but outside the area 
described in the act, and damages in loss of employment or diminu- 
tion of wages of certain residents of the towns of Dana, Enfield, 
Greenwich, Prescott, or New Salem. The provision with regard to 
lowing wages is sufficiently interesting to be quoted in full. It 
provides as follows: 







Any resident of the towns of Dana, Enfield, Greenwich, Prescott, or New 








Salem at the date of the passage of this act who had been for the six months 
ext previous thereto regularly employed therein in a manufacturing establish- 
ment or in an established business or upon any lands and is not the owner or 
part owner of any interest in any such business or lands who, by the carrying 





out of the provisions of this act, is deprived of such employment and obliged to 
eek other employment or has suffered a diminution in wages shall, if upon reason- 
able effort he has been unable to secure such employment or to avoid such 
liminution in wages, be entitled to recover either by agreement with the com- 
mission or in the manner hereinafter provided in this section his damages in 
loss or diminution of wages, not exceeding, however, the amount of, wages received 
by him for the six months previous to such loss of employment. No person shall 
have any right of recovery for more than one such loss of employment or one 
such diminution in wages under the provisions of this paragraph, and no person 
shall have the right to recover for both injury to an established business under 
the provisions of the preceding paragraph and for loss of employment therein. 

Any wage earner who at the time of the passage of this act resides in the 
town of Dana, Enfield, Greenwich, Prescott, or New Salem who makes no other 
claim for damages under this act shall in case he is forced by the carrying out of 
this act to remove to a locality more than 8 miles from land required to be taken 
in fee under the second paragraph of section 4 of this act be repaid the actual 
cost of such removal to an amount not exceeding $50. 


Another type of law protecting the employee’s right to prevent 
the sudden removal of his employer’s workshops and business may 
be found in two laws, slightly different from each other and therefore 
viven separate consideration. 



























Reimbursement.in Case of Moving of Railroad Terminals 


At THE 1921 session of the Montana: Legislature an act was 
“passed (ch: 159) requiring railway and railroad companies to 
reamburse employees for property losses sustained from removing 
terminals or division points. Section 1 of this act provided as follows: 
Section 1. That when any railroad or railway company operating its line of 
road in, into, or through the State of Montana shall move any of its division 
points or terminals, it shall be liable to any employee of such railroad or railway 
company for any damage sustained by such employee by reason of any decrease 
in value of any real property actually occupied by such employee as his place of 
residence, which decrease in value shall be caused by reason of the removal of 
such division point or terminal, provided such employee shall have in such 
property so damaged an estate of freehold. Such damages shall be collectible 
inany court of competent jurisdiction. 
_ Another example of this tendency to stabilize industry in a particular 
locality is the act of the Legislature of Oklahoma, passed during the 
1917 session (ch. 225). It appears that the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co. had maintained railroad shops and a division point at 
Sapulpa, Okla., from 1890. In 1917 the railway indicated the pur- 
pose to remove these shops and the division point to Tulsa, Okla. 
During the 1917 session of the legislature an act was passed prohibi- 
ting the removal of railroad shops and division points for a period 
of not less than five years without securing the permission of the 
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Corporation Commission. Section 3 of the act, which provides for 
hearings before the Corporation Commission, is interesting as showing 
the intention of the legislature and is therefore quoted in full as foll Ws: 

Section 3. When an application is filed before the commission for the remoya) 
of terminals or car shops, as provided in section 2, the commission shal! hea; 
evidence on the relative efficiency and expense of hs andling traffic through the 
proposed terminal as compared with the present facilities, and shall consider 
all other facts and circumstances affecting the various interests involved. In 
determining the adequacy of the present facilities the commission shall consider 
-the same increased by an expenditure equal to an amount necessary to remove the 
same to the proposed location or an amount equal to the necessary expenditure 
to establish such facilities at the new location. _ It is hereby further provided 
that the commission shall hear evidence and shall make a finding of fact as to the 
sanitary and habitable conditions of the proposed location with reference to 
whether the same would endanger the health of the employees of the applicant 
or the health of their families. If the commission should find that the sanitary 
or habitable conditions at the proposed location of said terminal facilities would 
endanger or injuriously affect the health of the employees of said applicant or 
their families, the commission shall deny said application and order the said 
terminal facilities and car shops to remain at the present location. 


On February 19, 1917, the Corporation Commission of Oklahoma 
issued, upon complaint of citizens of Sapulpa and upon notice to and 
hearing of the railway, a temporary restraining order enjoining the 
removal of the shops and division point from Sapulpa to Tulsa, 
The railway acquiesed in this order and no further action was taken 
for nearly 10 years. During December, 1926, while the restraining 
order issued in 1917 was in force, the railway, without leave of the 
commission and without making any application in the cause, 
directed that the division point for passenger trains be changed in 
January, 1927, to Tulsa and it indicated a purpose to remove its 
shops to West Tulsa. The commission fixed a date on which a 
hearing was to be held and meanwhile it prohibited the railway 
from making any change. Whereupon the railway brought suit in 
the United States District Court for the Northern District of Okla- 
homa, in which court an injunction was obtained enjoining the com- 
mission from hearing the cause pending before it and from taking 
any other action therein; from making or enforcing any order re- 
straining the railway from removing its shops and division point 
from Sapulpa; and specifically from putting into effect a contemplated 
passenger train schedule on January 23, 1927, the schedule being 
intended to facilitate the change of the division point. The decree 
of the district court did not declare the Oklahoma statute uncon- 
stitutional nor did it state any reason why the action enjoined was 
a violation of the railway’s rights, nor did it state that there was any 
danger of irreparable loss. 

The case was appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States 
where the decision of the district court was reversed on May 3! 
1927. (Lawrence et al. v. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., 4 
Sup. Ct. 721.) The court did not determine whether the Oklahoma 
act was obnoxious to the Federal Constitution. Mr. Justice Brandels, 
speaking for the court, said that the interlocutory decree of the dis 
trict court set the railway free to remove the shop before the case 
could be heard in final hearing. 


By ending the status quo which had existed for 10 years, it exposed the city 
and its citizens to danger of irreparable loss. The change subjected Sapu!pa '0 
grave and immediate peril. Removal of the shops, which had been located 1! 
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Sapulpa for a generation, would probably affect property values seriously, and 
might bring disaster in its train. It might ruin businesses. It might result in 
ynemployment. It might compel many of Sapulpa’s citizens to seek homes 
elsewhere. On application for an interlocutory injunction such considerations 
are of weight. 


The court then pointed out that the decree disregarded the re- 
quirement of section 19 of the act of October 15, 1914 (ch. 323, 38 
Stat. 730, 738), ‘‘that every order of injunction * * *- shall 


set forth the reasons for the issuance of the same, shall be specific in 


terms * * *,” and therefore reversed the decree. 


Railroad Repair Work to be Done Within State 


N INTERESTING type of law tending to prevent the transporta- 
tion of railroad property upon which repair work is to be done 
to another State is found in three States. These laws make it a 
criminal offense, in certain cases, for a railroad company to have its 
repair work done outside the State. This type of statute, first passed 
by the Legislature of Louisiana (acts of 1908, No. 297), was used as a 
model and with slight modifications is now the law in Texas (acts of 
1909, ch. 33), and in Arkansas (acts of 1915, No. 220). 
The Louisiana act provides as follows: 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana, That 
all railway or railroad corporations operating in the State of Louisiana, and 
having their repair shops within the State, as a condition precedent toexercising 
the right of eminent domain under the laws of the State of Louisiana, the railway 
or railroad corporations so operating within the State of Louisiana shall and are 
hereby required to repair, renovate, or rebuild in the State of Louisiana any and 
all defective or broken ears, coaches, locomotives, or other equipment, owned or 
leased by said corporations in the State of Louisiana, when such rolling stock is 
within the State of Louisiana: Provided such railway shall have or be under 
obligations to have proper facilities in the State to do such work, and provided 
this act shall not be so construed as to require any railway company to violate 
the safety appliance law of Congress, and provided further that no railway com- 
pany shall be required to haul such disabled equipment a greater distance for 
repairs at a point in Louisiana than would be necessary to reach repair shops in 
‘another State. 

Sec. 2. All railroad corporations operating in the State of Louisiana, and having 
their repair shops within the State, shall be prohibited from sending or removing 
any of their cars, coaches, locomotives, or other equipment out of the State of 
Louisiana to be repaired, renovated, or rebuilt, when the same is in a defective 
or broken condition and within the State. 

Sec.3. Any corporation, lessee, receiver, superintendent, or agent who shall violate 
any of the provisions of this act shall, after conviction by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, be liable to a fine of not less than $50 or more than $200, or be im- 
prisoned for not more than three months or both at the discretion of the court. 


The Montana Legislature in 1927 passed a resolution requesting 
all railway companies operating in the State to do substantially that 


which is covered by the criminal provisions of the Louisiana, Texas, 
and Arkansas laws. 






















































Legal Requirements as to Qualifications of Employee Must be 
Reasonable 





HE Supreme Court of Arizona has held unconstitutional a law of 
Arizona which requires that employees acting as telephone 
operators for the purpose of receiving or transmitting messages 

governing the movement of trains shall have one year’s experience 
as a telegraph operator. 
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Paragraph 403 of the Penal Code of Arizona, Revised Statuti 
1913, provides as follows: 


No railway company, or corporation operating a line or lines of railway w 
this State, shall hire, employ, or permit any person to act as telegraph or 
phone operator for the purpose of receiving or transmitting messages, orde1 
other instructions, governing or affecting the movement of any train or t: 
unless said person shall be at least 18 years of age and have had not less tha: 
year’s experience as a telegraph operator. 


EK. J. Tilson, a conductor in the employ of the Atchison, yt k 
Santa Fe Railway, on April 18, 1925, while in charge of a fre 
train running from Gallup, N. Mex., to Winslow, Ariz., stopped 
Cheto, Ariz., a station without a telegraph operator, and called 
train dispatcher at Winslow by telephone for information as to | 
movement of his train. He received instructions concerning sich 
movement. Tilson was 51 years old and had been a conductor 24 
years but had never been a telegraph operator, though he had used 
telephones since he was 15 years of age and had had experience with 
railroads in taking orders respecting the movement of trains. ‘I'he 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. was convicted of violating 
paragraph 403 (above quoted). An appeal was taken to the suprene 
court of the State in which the judgment of the lower court was 
reversed and the statute condemned as unconstitutional in so fa: 


ads 


it made an unreasonable arbitrary basis of classification and violated 
the Federal and State Constitutions. 

The court said that the only inquiry was whether the requirenient 
of one year’s experience as a telegraph operator was a reasonable or 
arbitrary measure. It was pointed out that the purpose of the 


statute was to promote the safety of the crew and passengers of the 
train. The problem was whether the provisions of the law were 
adopted to that purpose. The court pointed out that neither in the 
act itself nor in the evidence in the proceedings was there anything 
indicating that one year’s experience as a telegraph operator would 
make one more efficient as a telephone operator and that the ability 
to hear or talk over the phone could in no way be enhanced by one’s 
experience in sending or receiving messages by telegraph for a year 
or even a longer period. “Instead of producing the result desired its 
only effect is to reduce to a very small number the class from which 
those who use the telephone for receiving or transmitting orders 01, 
messages affecting train movements may “be selected, and while this 
alone would not render it obnoxious to the constitutional provision 

invoked, since it operates uniformly upon all of that class, yet its 
effect is to make a classification founded upon an unreasonable «nd 
arbitrary basis which renders it violative of both the State «nd 
Federal Constitutions.”” The means used to accomplish the ends 
sought in paragraph 403 are wholly unsuited to its attainment. 
“The qualifications which the legislature may prescribe one shill 
have as a prerequisite to following certain professions, callings or 
occupations must tend, in some degree at least, to better qualily 
the person for such profession, calling, or occupation before it can 
be said that a law requiring them promotes the public welfare o! 
safety. Otherwise there is no limit and the constitutional provisions 
against interfering with the liberty of contract or prohibiting ()« 
passage of laws granting to any individual or class a special privi'cze 
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oye no reason for existence.’’ (Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
} ’ 


Railway Co. v. State Supreme Court of Arizona, March 19, 1928, 
965 Pae. 602.) 












Industrial Detectives Law of Wisconsin Declared Constitutional 


HE Wisconsin Legislature for 1925 passed an act requiring the 
Tt licensing of private industrial detectives (acts of 1925, ch. 289). 
The act defined “ private detectives” as including, among others, 
‘those persons known as inside shop operatives; that is, persons who 
do not undertake direct employment whether in shops or otherwise 
with the owner of a place of employment but who are engaged by 
some independent agency to operate or work in such place of em- 
ployment, and to render reports of activities in such place of em- 
ployment, to such independent agency, or to the owners of the place 
of e mployment under the direction of such independent agency. 

On March 15, 1921, Floyd M. Andrews and others, doing business 
as the Baldwin-Andrews Detective Service, obtained a license under 
the provisions of section 175.07 of the Wisconsin Statutes of 1923. 
The detective service began the performance of service for the La 
Crosse Refrigerator Corporation on June 10, 1925, and on that day 
chapter 289 of the acts of 1925 was passed, which acts were published 
on June 13, 1925. No license was obtained under the acts of 1925. 

Suit was brought by the detective service against the refrigerator 
corporation and a judgment was obtained, from which the refrigerator 
corporation appealed to the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. The 
question before the court was whether the detective service could 
recover for services performed after the passage and publication of 
chapter 289 of the acts of 1925. The Supreme Court of the State 
reversed the judgment of the lower court holding that as the detective 
selvice had failed to bring itself within the provisions of the statute 
they were not entitled to recover for the services rendered. The 
court met the contention of the detective service that chapter 289 
was invalid because it impaired the contract between the detective 
seivice and the refrigerator corporation by the statement that the 
detective service might have complied with the law and continued 
the performance of its contract. The court said that if the argument 
of the detective service was sound, the operation of laws enacted in the 
exercise of the police power might be indefinitely suspended by the 
terms of contracts of private parties. (Andrews et al. v. La Crosse 
Refrigerator Corp., et al., June 18, 1928, 220 N. W. 214.) 
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Refusal to Work With Nonunion Workmen in New York ! 


EVERAL corporations organized in certain States in the north- 
eastern section of the country for the purpose of manufacture, 
installation, and maintenance of pipe organs and other musical 

instruments were engaged in the installation and maintenance of pipe 
organs in the city of New York. All of the corporations except one 
manufactured the organs in other States and transported them to 




















. Acelian Co. et al. v. Jacob Fisher et oi U. 8. District Court for the Bacitiens District of New York. 
United States Daily, Washington, June 26, 1928, p. 8. 
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New York. The corporations employed their workmen under thie 
open-shop system. Attempts were made to unionize the employees 
engaged in the installation and maintenance of pipe organs in New 
York City, and to this end threatened that if any concern should em- 
ploy nonunion labor in such work it would be prevented, by the 
action of the New York Building Trades Council and the unions 
associated and ‘affiliated with it, from completing contracts, throuch 
the refusal of the members of the affiliated trades to work upon 
buildings when such contracts were being performed. 

It was alleged that there had been no dispute between employers 
and employees since a strike called in December, 1925, had been 
settled. However, it was alleged that after the strike of 1925 the 
Organ Workers Local Union No. 9, through its delegate, caused the 
members of various building trade-unions engaged in building trade 
operations or theatrical workers where organ workers were at work to 
join in building-trade strikes or sympathetic strikes, and by causing 
or threatening such strikes has coerced and intimidated the general 
contractors, architects, or owners to cancel their contracts or to delay 
the work by causing the organ workers to work at night or at other 
times, or to delay their work until the buildings had been completed. 

A preliminary injunction was sought restraining the labor unions’ 
organizing work. The injunction was denied, May 15, 1928, by 
District Judge Thatcher in the District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. The jurisdiction of the United States district 
court was claimed upon the ground of diversity of citizenship and upon 
the ground that there was a conspiracy in restraint of interstate com- 
merce. The court said that ‘‘it seems entirely clear that this case can 
find no support in the Sherman Act, as amended by the Clayton 
Act.”” The court pointed out that the cases of Bedford Co. v. Stone- 
cutters Assn. (274 U.S. 37) and Duplex Co. v. Deering (254 U.S. 443) 
were not in point, as in the present case there was not intent, express 
or implied, to exclude nonunion products from interstate commerce. 
“Strikes were not called or threatened against the use of plaintiffs’ 
organs, but only against the employment of nonunion labor in the 
local work of installation and maintenance. The court said that the 
case was governed by the principles applied in Industrial Assn. ». 
U.S. (268 U.S. 64, 77) and United Mine Workers v. Coronado Co. 
(259.U. S. 344, 410, 411). 

As everything had been done through peaceful persuasion, without 
threats of violence or unlawful act, ‘‘the question presented is whether 
it is lawful for union men engaged in the construction of buildings 
and in the operation of theaters to refuse to work while nonunion men 
of another craft are at work on the premises.”’ 

In passing on this question the court said: 

In considering this question it is important to bear in mind that the plaintiffs’ 
employees are entirely content. They have no controversy with their employer 
regarding their wages or the hours or conditions of their employment. It is 
indeed entirely clear that Organ Workers Local No. 9 is attempting to coerce tlie 
employment of union labor, not through the exercise of its members’ right (o 
strike but by persuading members of other crafts to exercise their right in its 
behalf, and thus indirectly to accomplish its purpose, which it failed to accomplish 
in the general strike of 1925. 

In this State, a secondary boycott is not illegal per se, and is condemned on|y 


if inspired by malicious intent and purpose to destroy the good will or business 
of those against whom it is directed. (Cf. Bossert v. Dhuy, 221 N. Y. 342, and 
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Auburn Draying Co. v. Wardell, 227 N. Y.1.) In Duplex Co. v. Deering, supra, 
the secondary boycott there in question was not held illegal under the laws of 
this State. The opinion of the court did not rule on the question, resting decision 
solely on the Sherman Act as amended by the Clayton Act. 

That workingmen may organize for purposes deemed beneficial to themselves, 
and in their organized capacity may determine that their members shall not 
work with nonmembers, or upon specified work or kinds of work, is the settled lawin 
this State. (Bossert v. Dhuy, supra; National Protective Assn. v. Cumming, 
170 N. Y. 315.) It was therefore not unlawful for the defendant unions to forbid 
their members working with nonunion men employed in the same craft. Self- 
interest in such a case is sufficient justification, and injury to others is incidental 
to the exercise of a personal right. 

How far the members of a craft may go in their organized capacity in refusing 
to work in the same building with nonunion members of other crafts is a question 
not so simple of solution. It depends upon the extent to which those who cooper- 
ate have in point of fact a common interest and are justified in what they do by 
honest motives to advance self-interest, as opposed to malicious intent to injure 
the business or good will of another. It is seldom possible, with any certainty 
in the correctness of conclusion, to decide such a question upon affidavits and 
counter-affidavits submitted upon motion for preliminary injunction. 

The mere refusal to work upon premises where nonunion men are employed is 
certainly not illegal per se. Nor can it be said that sufficient facts are disclosed 
to warrant conclusion that the refusal to work was without justification under 
New York law upon valid grounds of self-interest. This leads to a denial of the 
motion. 

a a oe 


Mining Hours Law of India 


HE Legislative Assembly of India recently passed an act amend- 
za ing the mining act of 1923 by limiting the hours of work per 
day to 12. Under the earlier act hours were restricted to 60 
a week for surface workers, and 54 for those employed underground, 
but there was no limit upon the daily hours. The present act, intro- 
duced in March, 1927, and passed in March, 1928, is given, with a 
summary of the discussion which attended its passage, in the Bombay 
Labor Gazette for June, 1928 (pp. 876-885). It forbids the employ- 
ment of any worker in a mine for more than 12 hours in any consecu- 
tive 24, except that when a mine is worked on the shift system, a 
shorter intermission is permitted once a week to permit a periodic 
rotation of the shifts. Also, under certain circumstances, which are 
specified, emergency employment for a period longer than 12 hours 
may be permitted. With these exceptions, a worker may not be 
employed in more than one shift a day, nor may a worker who has 
worked a shift in one mine be employed in another mine within that 
24-hour period. Hours of beginning and ending work must be posted 
outside each mine, and notice of any change in hours must be given 
at least seven days beforehand. The act is to come into effect April 7, 
1930. 

The labor members of the assembly made an effort to limit the 
daily hours to 8 instead of 12, and to bring the act into effect by April, 
1929, but were unsuccessful in both attempts. The select com- 
mittee to whom the act had been referred explained that an eight- 
hour day was undesirable in the worker’s interest. The Indian miner 
is paid on the basis of production, and his normal output is three 
tubs of coal daily, with four for the better workers. He is not accus-- 
tomed to steady, uninterrupted work, and if hours were limited to 
eight a day, they doubted whether the average worker could produce 
three tubs a day, and if he did not, his earnings would fall below even 
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New York. The corporations employed their workmen under tie 
open-shop system. Attempts were made to unionize the employees 
engaged in the installation and maintenance of pipe organs in New 
York City, and to this end threatened that if any concern should ey)- 
ploy nonunion labor in such work it would be prevented, by thie 
action of the New York Building Trades Council and the unions 
associated and ‘affiliated with it, from completing contracts, throuch 
the refusal of the members of the affiliated trades to work upon 
buildings when such contracts were being performed. 

It was alleged that there had been no dispute between employers 
and employees since a strike called in December, 1925, had been 
settled. However, it was alleged that after the strike of 1925 the 
Organ Workers Local Union No. 9, through its delegate, caused the 
members of various building trade-unions engaged in building trade 
operations or theatrical workers where organ workers were at work to 
jom in building-trade strikes or sympathetic strikes, and by causing 
or threatening such strikes has coerced and intimidated the genera] 
contractors, architects, or owners to cancel their contracts or to delay 
the work by causing the organ workers to work at night or at other 
times, or to delay their work until the buildings had been completed. 

A preliminary injunction was sought restraining the labor unions’ 
organizing work. The injunction was denied, May 15, 1928, by 
District Judge Thatcher in the District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. The jurisdiction of the United States district 
court was claimed upon the ground of diversity of citizenship and upon 
the ground that there was a conspiracy in restraint of interstate com- 
merce. The court said that ‘‘it seems entirely clear that this case can 
find no support in the Sherman Act, as amended by the Clayton 
Act.”” The court pointed out that the cases of Bedford Co. v. Stone- 
cutters Assn. (274 U.S. 37) and Duplex Co. v. Deering (254 U.S. 443) 
were not in point, as in the present case there was not intent, express 
or implied, to exclude nonunion products from interstate commerce. 
“Strikes were not called or threatened against the use of plaintiffs’ 
organs, but only against the employment of nonunion labor in the 
local work of installation and maintenance. The court said that the 
case was governed by the principles applied in Industrial Assn. ». 
U.S. (268 U.S. 64, 77) re United Mine Workers v. Coronado Co. 
(259 U.S. 344, 410, 411). 

As everything had been done through peaceful persuasion, without 
threats of violence or unlawful act, ‘the question presented is whether 
it is lawful for union men engaged in the construction of buildings 
and in the operation of theaters to refuse to work while nonunion men 
of another craft are at work on the premises.” 

In passing on this question the court said: 

In considering this question it is important to bear in mind that the plaintiffs’ 
employees are entirely content. They have no controversy with their employer 
regarding their wages or the hours or conditions of their employment. It is 
indeed entirely clear that Organ Workers Local No. 9 is attempting to coerce tlie 
employment of union labor, not through the exercise of its members’ right to 
strike but by persuading members of other crafts to exercise their right in its 
behalf, and thus indirectly to accomplish its purpose, which it failed to accomplish 
in the general strike of 1925. 

In this State, a secondary boycott is not illegal per se, and is condemned only 


if inspired by malicious intent and purpose to destroy the good will or business 
of those against whom it is directed. (Cf. Bossert v. Dhuy, 221 N. Y. 342, and 
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Auburn Draying Co. ». Wardell, 227 N. Y.1.) In Duplex Co. v. Deering, supra, 
the secondary boycott there in question was not held illegal under the laws of 
this State. The opinion of the court did not rule on the question, resting decision 
solely on the Sherman Act as amended by the Clayton Act. 

That workingmen may organize for purposes deemed beneficial to themselves, 
and in their organized capacity may determine that their members shall not 
work with nonmembers, or upon specified work or kinds of work, is the settled lawin 
this State. (Bossert v. Dhuy, supra; National Protective Assn. v. Cumming, 
170 N. Y. 315.) It was therefore not unlawful for the defendant unions to forbid 
their members working with nonunion men employed in the same craft. Self- 
interest in such a case is sufficient justification, and injury to others is incidental 
to the exercise of a personal right. 

How far the members of a craft may go in their organized capacity in refusing 
to work in the same building with nonunion members of other crafts is a question 
not so simple of solution. It depends upon the extent to which those who cooper- 
ate have in point of fact a common interest and are justified in what they do by 
honest motives to advance self-interest, as opposed to malicious intent to injure 
the business or good will of another. It is seldom possible, with any certainty 
in the correctness of conclusion, to decide such a question upon affidavits and 
counter-affidavits submitted upon motion for preliminary injunction. 

The mere refusal to work upon premises where nonunion men are employed is 
certainly not illegal per se. Nor can it be said that sufficient facts are disclosed 
to warrant conclusion that the refusal to work was without justification under 


New York law upon valid grounds of self-interest. This leads to a denial of the 
motion. 





Mining Hours Law of India 


HE Legislative Assembly of India recently passed an act amend- 
if ing the mining act of 1923 by limiting the hours of work per 
day to 12. Under the earlier act hours were restricted to 60 
a week for surface workers, and 54 for those employed underground, 
but there was no limit upon the daily hours. The present act, intro- 
duced in March, 1927, and passed in March, 1928, is given, with a 
summary of the discussion which attended its passage, in the Bombay 
Labor Gazette for June, 1928 (pp. 876-885). It forbids the employ- 
ment of any worker in a mine for more than 12 hours in any consecu- 
tive 24, except that when a mine is worked on the shift system, a 
shorter intermission is permitted once a week to permit a periodic 
rotation of the shifts. Also, under certain circumstances, which are 
specified, emergency employment for a period longer than 12 hours 
may be permitted. With these exceptions, a worker may not be 
employed in more than one shift a day, nor may a worker who has 
worked a shift in one mine be employed in another mine within that 
24-hour period. Hours of beginning and ending work must be posted 
outside each mine, and notice of any change in hours must be given 
at least seven days beforehand. The act is to come into effect April 7, 
1930. 

The labor members of the assembly made an effort to limit the 
daily hours to 8 instead of 12, and to bring the act into effect by April, 
1929, but were unsuccessful in both attempts. The select com- 
mittee to whom the act had been referred explained that an eight- 
hour day was undesirable in the worker’s interest. The Indian miner 
is paid on the basis of production, and his normal output is three 
tubs of coal daily, with four for the better workers. He is not accus- 
tomed to steady, uninterrupted work, and if hours were limited to 
eight a day, they doubted whether the average worker could produce 
three tubs a day, and if he did not, his earnings would fall below even 
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their present standard. The committee recognized, however, th: 
the 8-hour day is the goal toward which the law should move, an | 
they therefore recommended that after the act has been in operatic 
for three years, the situation should again be examined to see whethc 
a shorter shift might then be practicable. 


——_——___=§ 00-04 


Rumanian Act for Protection of Women and Children 


N APRIL 8, 1928, a law was promulgated in Rumania for t}). 
() protection of woman and child workers.’ 

It is the purpose of the Rumanian Government to regula 
all matters concerning labor by one law, so that unity in the prin- 
ciples and methods of labor legislation enforcement may be achieved 
and commissions have been appointed to draft a labor code. A 
special commission has been created to study the most suitable 
methods of making effective the provisions of the conventions whic}: 
have been ratified. The work of these commissions is almost finished 
but there may be some delay as both the Government and Parlia- 
ment are to examine the draft labor code as a whole. 

The law of April 8, 1928, was passed by Parliament on the Govern- 
ment’s initiative for the purpose of avoiding additional delay in 
carrying out the provisions of the conventions ratified. 

Part II of the act relates to working hours: 


The normal-hours of actual work, not including rest periods, are fixed at § i 
the day or 48 in the week. 

The law applies to (1) mines, quarries, and all other extractive undertakings: 
(2) industries in the accepted sense of the term; (3) transport of persons or mer- 
chandise by road, railway, or inland waterway, and the handling of merchandis: 
in docks, quays, wharves, etc., with the exception of transport by hand. 

The following classes of undertakings or persons are exempt from the pro- 
visions limiting hours of work: Undertakings which employ members of the sam. 
family, under the immediate authority of the head of the family; seamen anc! 
boatmen employed in transport by sea or on inland waterways; persons holding 
positions of supervision or management, or employed in a confidential capacity ; 
home workers, and those employed on domestic work. 

In accordance with local custom or agreement between the parties concerned, 
hours of work may be reduced on certain days, or work may be entirely su-- 
pended, and the hours distributed over the other days of the week, provided tl 
weekly limit is observed and hours of work on any one day do not exceed 10 (tl: 
object of this provision is to permit the introduction of the English week anc 
the five-day week). 

In the case of work carried on in shifts, hours may be distributed over a perio: 
of three weeks, provided that average hours of work do not exceed 8 in the da: 
or 48 in the week. Hours may be distributed over other periods when necessar: 
by reason of the nature of the undertaking (seasonal industries) or atmospheri 
or agricultural conditions, or when the normal limits are considered inapplicab): 
The average hours of work must in no case exceed 48 in the week. 


The following exceptions are provided: 


Chapter II provides for the following exceptions: (1) Average hours of wor 
may be extended to 56 in the week in continuous processes; (2) the normal limi! 
may be exceeded in the case of accident, actual or threatened, in case of urge’ 
work to be done to machinery or plant, or in case of force majeure to avoid seriou 
interference with the ordinary working of the undertaking; (3) the limit does no 
apply to preparatory or complementary work which must necessarily be carric 
on outside the limits laid down for the general working of an establishment, e> 
ceptional cases of pressure of work for the purpose of increasing production, an 








1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, July 2, 1928, pp. 17, 18. 
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intermittent work. As regards the last group of exceptions, regulations will be 
drawn up after consultation with the organizations of employers and workers 
concerned, if any such organizations exist. Overtime under (1) and (2) is to be 
paid for at a rate 25 per cent higher than the usual wage. 


\loreover, the ministry of labor may reduce the hours of work in 
undertakings or occupations which are regarded as unhealthy or 
dangerous. Such ministry is charged with the drawing up of tables 
indicating the classes of undertakings and occupations which are 
included in the exceptions. 

factory inspectors are to issue permits for overtime; in excep- 
tional eases, however, the employer may on his own authority extend 
working hours for a period not to exceed three days, but must advise 
the factory inspector of such action within three days. 

in the event of war or danger to public safety, all provisions 1 
regard to hours of work may be suspended by the Government. 

Another section of the law deals with pelialtion 

It is also stipulated by the act ‘“‘that the validity of the provisions 
relating to hours of work depends on the maintenance of the Wash- 
ington hours convention on which they are based.” 


_—_ewowe 
— cory 





Labor Legislation in Yugoslavia 


N YUGOSLAVIA approximately 85 per cent of the itithithiin 1 is 
| rural or agricultural. The mines and industrial establishments 
are in general manned by workers from the rural section who 
regard their industrial occupations as temporary and after short 
periods of service drift back to the farms. The Government, how- 
ever, has enacted a number of labor laws, a digest of some of which 
is given below, the data being taken from a recent report of the De- 
partment of Commerce. ' 


Measures to Prevent Strikes 





N 1920, as the outcome of a steadily growing disposition of the work- 
ers in the mines and on the railways to strike for wage increases 
and for political reasons, the Government promulgated two decrees, 
dated respectively December 15 and December 24, 1920, providing 
that in the case of a strike or threatened strike such workers ‘‘may 
be mobilized and these services operated by the military forces of 
the Kingdom.’ Since the issuance of these decrees there have been 
no strikes on the railways and but few in the mines. The few in- 
dustrial disturbances in the mines have been due mainly to the de- 
inand for higher wages to meet the increased cost of living and have 
in general been settled in favor of the workers. 

An act which became effective June 14, 1922, deals with the rela- 
tions between employers and employees in the wage-earning class. 
Under this act the function of arbitration falls within the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of Social Politics. 








. 8. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Siensantte Commerce. Trade promotion 
serie es No. 61: Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes (Yugoslavia)—A commercial and industrial hand- 
beok, by Kenneth 8. Patton. W ashington, 1928, pp. 30, 34-36. 
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Hours of Work and Labor Conditions 


N 8-HOUR day and a 48-hour week are provided for hired labor 
in all mining, industrial, and commercial undertakings, both 
public and private. The working-day, however, may be extended to 
10 hours if four-fifths of the workmen agree thereto. Time and g 
half must be paid for overtime. Night work is prohibited for women 
and for children under 18 years of age; minors under 14 years of age 
may not be employed in any kind of work. The employment of 
pregnant women within two months before and two months after 
confinement is forbidden. Woman employees who have nursing in- 
fants must be allowed rest periods to nurse these children, and nurs- 
eries must be provided. 

Owners of industrial enterprises must ‘‘see that all workrooms, as 
well as all machinery and material used, constitute no danger to the 
life and health of the workmen.’”’ Owners of enterprises located over 
3 kilometers from town and employing over 100 workmen are obliged 
‘to establish and maintain at their expense an emergency hospital 
for first aid to sick or injured workmen and the necessary lodgings 
for the accommodation of the workmen of the concern.”’ 





Organization and Representation of Labor 


HE law authorizes laborers to establish organizations to protect 
“their economic, cultural, and moral interests,’ and makes 
compulsory the creation by the State of representative labor bodies, 
called ‘‘chambers of labor,’ to deal with employers. In general, 
each Province of the Kingdom has a chamber of labor. 

The law provides for the election in every industry of labor dele- 
gates, who are chosen from the working people by the working 
people, but “serve the interests of the employers as well as of the 
employees.”’ Their duties include: 


(1) The promotion of good relations between the employer and the workmen, 
(2) participation and collaboration in the making of collective contracts between 
employers and workmen, (3) assistance in enforcing strict compliance on the 
part of both employer and employees with these contracts, (4) acting as intermedi- 
aries between employers and workmen in case of disputes arising out of the work- 
ing relations, such as questions of wages, with the object of settling them peace- 
fully; when unsuccessful and a strike is imminent, they are required to solicit the 
intervention of the Government authorities. 


Employment Bureaus 


| EGISLATION provides for the organization of a central employ- 

ment office at Belgrade and local employment offices ‘in all the 
more important industrial centers.” These bureaus are auxiliary 
agencies of the Ministry of Social Politics, by which they are directly 
controlled and financially supported. 
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Workmen’s Insurance 


A COMPULSORY workmen’s insurance act, effective July 1, 1922, 

provides indemnity against pecuniary loss arising from sic knessor 
accident. “The obligation of insurance rests equally upon the work- 
man and upon his employer.” The law is applicable to practically 
all classes of laborers, with the exception of those occupied in agri- 
culture and those who are irregularly or casually employed. 


Unions of Tradesmen 


HE number of tradesmen in Serbia, South Serbia (Macedonia) 
and Montenegro is reported as about 32,000. These tradesmen, 
the shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, artisans, etc., have their own 
unions, Of which there are 127 in Yugoslavia. In Serbia, South Serbia, 
and Montenegro the formation of such unions was made compulsory 
by a law of June 29,1919. Under the provisions of this law any per- 
son opening @ shop « or establishing a trade must become a member of 
the local union before he can secure a license to engage in business. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 


One Year Under the Longshoremen’s Act 


FTER more than 10 years’ experience with the administrati 

A of the United States civil employees’ compensation act 
Stat. 742), the United States Employees’ Compensation Co 

mission was given the power to administer the provisions of 
United States longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation «: 
(44 Stat. 1424). Difficulties involved in the administration of this 
act were apparent to those who had followed the attempts of Congress 
to extend workmen’s compensation acts to longshoremen (40 Stut. 
395, 42 Stat. 634, and 44 Stat. 1424). The longshoremen’s act 
became effective July 1, 1927. The following article is an atten 
to summarize the most important events occurring during the first 
vear of its operation for the benefit of those interested in the admin- 
istration of this law. 

The 14 districts into which the United States has been divided 
for the administration of the act now have deputy commissioners 
who are hearing cases and awarding compensation. ‘Two States, 
California and New York, have passed ‘Jaws furthering the cooperation 
of the State with the Federal Government. (California Acts of 1927, 
ch. 589; N.Y. Acts of 1928, ch. 750.) <A central organization has 
been established in Washington which has maintained close contact 
with every development and which is seeking to administer the law 
liberally and with the greatest uniformity possible. Opinions 
approved by the commission numbered 33 at the end of the year, the 
first 30 of which were printed ' and are now available for distribution. 

At the end of the year very few cases had found their way into 
the courts. This is consistent with the policy of the commission, 
which seeks to reduce litigation to the minimum. One case fis 
tested the constitutionality of the act. This case arose in the New 
York Supreme Court for King’s County out of a suit for damaves 
based upon the Jones Act (41 Stat. 988) by a longshoreman, Chernik, 
who was injured on August 15,1927. The suit was dismissed on the 
ground that the longshoremani’ s sole remedy was under the ne 
Federal longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ act of March 4, i9 7 
The Clyde Steamship Co. had qualified as a self-insurer under ‘hie 
compensation act. The case was taken to the highest court of te 
State, the court of appeals, where Chernik contended that the lone- 
shoremen’s act attempts to deprive the courts of the admira ‘y 
jurisdiction vested in them by article 3 of the Federal Constitution, 





1U. S. Employees’ Compensation Commission. Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compens: ion 
Act. Opinions Nos. | to 20, Aug. 12 to Oct. 26, 1927. Washington, 1927. 29 pp. Opinions Nos. 2'-:\) 
Nov. 25, 1927, to Jan. 26, 1928. Washington, 1928. 51 pp. 
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takes property rights without due process contrary to the fifth 
amendment, denies litigants jury trial contrary to the seventh 
anendment, and deprives longshoremen of rights that other seamen 
possess contrary to the fourteenth amendment, longshoremen having 
been held to be seamen under the Jones Act. The Clyde Steamship 
Co. contended that Congress was competent to legislate in admiralty 
and that the Supreme Court of the United States had sustained such 
acts—the Jones Act and others—modifying the admiralty law; that 
the longshoreman’s act does not deprive the courts of jurisdiction 
but simply takes away a right of action; that the act does not deny 
jury trial because there is nothing to try; that the act is not class 
legislation because longshoremen are not really seamen, and besides 
the inhibition of the fourteenth amendment applies to the States 
and not to the Federal Government. The court of appeals affirmed 
the judgment of the lower court, dismissed the suit, and upheld the 
act as constitutional without an opinion on April 10, 1928. It is 
believed that this case will be taken to the Supreme Court ofthe 
United States to settle the constitutional questions involved. (Cher- 
nik v. Clyde Steamship Co. See Industrial Bulletin of New York, 
Vol. No. 7, April, 1928, p. 225.) 

Another case arising out of the longshoremen’s act is that of 
Colonna’s Shipyard (Inc.) v. Lowe, Deputy Commissioner, decided 
} in the District Court for the Eastern District of Virginia on 
November 16, 1927 (22 Fed. [2d] 843). This case involved the 
claim of one Thomas E. Brent, employee of the Colonna’s Shipyard, 
who sustained an injury while working as a painter on a staging 
erected on the deck of the cradle of a marine railway around the 
stem of a vessel of 4,000 tons burden resting on the railway. The 
deputy commissioner made an award in favor of Brent. A bill for 
an injunction against the deputy commissioner was filed in the 
United States District Court. Brent was not a party to the injunc- 
tion proceedings, filed no answer, and did not appear. The case 
was decided before the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission had any legal representation in the courts as the De- 
partment of Justice had declined to instruct district attorneys to 
act. The case practically went by default and an injunction was 
eranted, the facts stated being from the employer’s bill in equity. 
The court pointed out that section 3 of the longshoremen’s act pro- 
vides that ‘‘compensation shall be payable under this act in respect 
of disability or death of an employee, but only if the disability or 
death results from an injury occurring upon the navigable waters of 
the United States (including any dry dock) and if recovery for the 
disability or death through workmen’s compensation proceedings 
may not validly be provided by State law.” The court said that 
‘it is obvious that the Federal act is applicable only if there may be 
no recovery for disability or death through a State compensation law, 
for it says so in precise terms,” and ‘‘since the vessel and the railway 
on which she was drawn were then both on high land, and the injury 
was sustained under those conditions, the tort was nonmaritime. | 
* * * | the injury here was on dry land, it follows that the: 
Virginia State compensation act is valid, and the Federal law in- 
























































e . Letter from W. W. Warwick, chief counsel, U. S. Employees’ Compensation Commission, dated Aug. 
» 1928, 
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applicable.”” The United States Employees’ Compensation Com. 
mission does not consider this decision a final settlement of the 
question as to marine railways. The United States deputy com- 
missioner at Norfolk is making awards against the Colonna’s Ship. 
yard and its insurance carrier in cases of injury occurring on the 
maritime railway dry dock, and the insurance carrier is paying sich 
claims. It may be added that the commission has covered situations 
similar to that in the Colonna’s case in its opinion No. 30, of January 
26, 1928. The word ‘‘validly” in section 3 of the longshoremen’s 
act, quoted above, the commission points out, was inserted for the 
purpose of declaring that compensation shall not be paid under the 
Federal act if the case is one that constitutionally is within the juris. 
diction of a State, and conversely that payment can not be made 
under a State law if the case be one constitutionally under the Federal 
authority which has been exercised by the enactment of the long- 
shoremen’s act. Congress intended to provide in this act for the 
cases the Supreme Court had held States could not provide for, and 
no others. 

Because of the view of the Attorney General of the United Staies 
that it did not devolve upon the district attorneys for the various 
districts to represent the compensation commission by filing an 
answer for its deputy commissioner, it was necessary to obtain an 
act of Congress removing all doubt upon this subject and making it 
the duty of a district attorney to appear as attorney or counsel on 
behalf of the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission 
or its deputy commissioners when either is a party to a proceeding 
under the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act. 
This act (Pub. No. 349) was approved and effective May 4, 1928. 
This is the only amendment passed by Congress to the longshore- 
men’s act up to the present time. On May 15, 1928, the commission [ 
issued instructions for the handling of suits brought against them 
under the act and outlining the procedure to be followed in securing 
the cooperation of the United States district attorneys. 

Two cases have resulted in opinions by two United States district 
courts but they have not yet been reported. On May 10, 1928, a 
memorandum opinion was seed ae down in the District Court of the 
United States for the district of Massachusetts in the case of the 
United States Fidelity & Guarantee Co. v. Deputy Commissioner 
et al. This case involved the death of a workman who had signed 
articles as a member of the crew of a ship, who was under the-contro! 
of the master while on board, and who was paid according to the 
amount of oil which he made, but was paid by Dodd & Co. instead 
of directly by the vessel. The man was swept overboard while the 
ship was 100 miles off shore. The court held that the workman wis 
a member of the crew of the ship and was outside the scope of tive 
statute, and that the death did not occur ‘“‘upon the navigable waters 
of the United States.” : 

On June 26, 1928, the district judge of the Southern Division 0! 
the United States District Court in the Northern District of Califor- 
nia, in the case of Francis Perry v. United States Employees’ Coin- 
pensation Commission, Warren H. Pillsbury, deputy commissio:er 
for the thirteenth compensation district, and L. Lorentzen, upheld 
the decision denying a compensation award to the master of a ves:el 
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who met his death because of an explosion while he was engaged in 
starting the engine of another vessel owned by the same employer. 
' It was contended that the fact that Perry met his death on another 
vessel than his own removed him from the class not entitled to com- 
pensation, but the court held that the vessel upon which he was the 
master belonged to the owner of the vessel upon which he was 
killed; that his acts while aboard the vessel on which he was killed 
were connected directly with the navigation of that ship; and that he 
had virtually exchanged duties with the master of that ship but had 
not lost his status as master of his own ship. 

The United States longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensa- 
tion act has been administered during the first year with great fore- 
sight and with active cooperation with all parties, with an absence of 
that spirit which breeds litigation, and with a liberal interpretation 
acceptable to those concerned. Congress, by act of May 17, 1928, 
} extended the provisions of this law to the District of Columbia 
' (Pub. No. 419, effective July 1, 1928), giving the United States . 
Employees’ Compensation Commission the authority to administer 
the act. 

The commission now administers compensation acts covering 
Federal employees, longshoremen, and employees in the District of 
Columbia. 

















Wisconsin Experience as Regards Remarriage of Widows Having 


Children 


HE Wisconsin Industrial Commission in Bulletin No. 10, Wis- 
i} consin Labor Statistics, gives statistics as to remarriage of 
widows with children, compiled from its compensation experi- 
ence from July 1, 1923, to May 1, 1927. From this experience the 
commission has reached the conclusion that the remarriage rate is 
highest during the first year of widowhood. Remarriage is inversely 
correated with age and number of children, and proportionately 
more lump-sum compensation settlements were granted to widows 
who remarried than to widows who did not remarry. 
No widows with children who remarried were over 37 years of age 
at the date of the husband’s death. 
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WISCONSIN COMPENSATION EXPERIENCE AS TO REMARRIAGE OF WIDOWS Wi 14 
CHILDREN, JULY 1, 1923, TO MAY 1, 1927 
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Report on Workmen’s Compensation Administration in New 


York 


N 1926 the New York Legislature appointed a committee, generally 
known as the New York State Industrial Survey Commission, to 
make a general investigation of subjects covering the industrial 

and economic field, with a view to laying the foundation for a future 
legislative policy regarding industry. The commission’s report, which 
is summarized in the Labor Review for May, 1927 (pp. 49-52), con- 
tained brief discussions of a number of subjects which had been 
surveyed, but devoted itself mainly to the matter of workmei s 
compensation.' On the whole, it found that the law was working 
well, but made a variety of recommendations concerning it. 





1A summary of the second report of the commission is given on p. 46 of this issue. 
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Before the issuance of this report, charges of fraud in the New York 
Department of Labor in connection with the administration of work- 
men's compensation had appeared in the public prints, and these 
continued to appear for a year or more. These, which according to 
the papers emanated from the chairman and two members of the 
industrial survey commission, involved serious accusations against 
the department. One, for instance, appearing in the Brooklyn Eagle 
for January 17, 1928, was as follows: 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are being stolen by employees of the com- 
pensation bureau, by doctors, shyster lawyers, and runners. The practice has 
been going on for years. It amounts to a scandal. Because of the crooked 
practices Which honeycomb the workmen’s compensation bureau, not only are 


the compensation fund and the private insurance companies being mulcted of a 
creat deal of money, but the workmen themselves are suffering. 


In view of these charges, Governor Smith, on January 24, 1928, 
appointed Prof. Lindsay Rogers a commissioner under the Moreland 
Act ‘to examine and investigate the administration of the Depart- 
ment of Labor of the State of New York.” The investigation was 


completed and the results submitted to the Governor in two parts, 
under dates of June 1 and June 15. 














Vindication of the Labor Department 


ROFESSOR Rogers finds no ground whatever for the charges 
against the labor department attributed to the members of the 


industrial survey commission. On this point his findings are sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. The charges of fraud and corruption in the department of labor which had 
been made in newspaper statements by Senator James 8. Truman, Assemblyman 
Jasper W. Cornaire, and Henry D. Sayre, were withdrawn as soon as my investi- 
gation began. 

2. The evidence before the industrial survey commission in respect of fraudu- 
lent compensation claims did not warrant charges that the workmen’s compen- 
sation law had been corruptly administered. 

3. The testimony of insurance carriers at my hearings was to the effect that 
there is a smaller percentage of fraud in workmen’s compensation claims than 
in other forms of insurance. 

4. No evidence was presented to me indicating the dishonesty or improper 
conduct of any employee of the department of labor. 

5. My investigation was as exhaustive as I could make it and failed to uncover 
any evidence indicating that the compensation law is corruptly administered. I 
availed myself of every suggestion made to me. No one with a story to tell was 
denied a hearing. Charges of fraud against the department have not been sus- 
‘tained. The workmen’s compensation bureau, so far as its honesty is concerned, 
comes out of my investigation with a clean bill of health. 


Professor Rogers does not of course assert that no fraudulent 
claims are made nor that all cases of fraud are discovered before pay- 
ment is made. The industrial survey commission called to his atten- 
tion 10 fraudulent cases on which the charges of fraud made by its 
members had been based. He carefully analyzes the evidence in 
these cases in detail. In 5 of the 10 cases the fraud was detected 
before any money was paid over; in the other five, the fraudulent 
claimants succeeded in obtaining payments in no case exceeding 
$5,000, and the total amount involved w as $14,469. 

These cases, totaling $14,469, were the only fraudulent cases considered by.. - 


the industrial survey commission in which the insurance companies actually paid 
awards. The accidents in these cases were alleged to have occurred between 
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April 26, 1924, and October 25, 1926. The total payments of compensation })ey. 
efits by ‘all carriers for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, were $25,669 289. 
for the year ended June 30, 1926, $26,199,510; for the year ended June 30, 927" 
$26,801,366. Lleaveit to those who are skilled in the use of decimals to ealeul: ate 
the percentage of total payments by insurance carriers represented by these fiy, 
fraudulent cases. 


With 200,000 cases yearly going on the calendars, it is alway; 
possible, the report points out, that some may present SUSPICIOUS 
features, and charges of wrongdoing are inevitable. The impor ant 
point is that these charges do not, on investigation, substantiate 
claims of any extensive corruption or serious loss. 

The report stresses the fact that the almost unanimous testimony of re presen- 
tatives of insurance companies was to the effect that there is less perjury in 
compensation cases than in negligence cases in the courts, and that the compe 


sation losses because of exaggerated claims are less than losses in other forms of 
insurance. 


Recommendations 


A® A result of the investigation, Professor Rogers recommends 

some changes in administration, with a view to making the 
bureau of workmen’s compensation more efficient and permitting the 
practice of some economies which, because of their initial cost, can 
not be established under the present plan. These are summarized 
as follows: 


Administration of the bureau of workmen’s compensation by the industrial 
board instead of by the industrial commissioner as at present; payment of the 
costs of administering the workmen’s compensation law by a revolving fund anda 
quarterly budget instead of by an annual legislative appropriation, and action 
by the legislature to authorize the Governor to appoint an advisory committee 
of the workmen’s compensation bureau composed of representatives of the 
insurance carriers. 


These recommendations are discussed at some length. The only 
objection to the first is that a board of five, instead of one man, 
would exercise the administrative power, which is not regarded as a 
serious difficulty. The advisory committee would help to establish 
more direct relations between the insurance carriers and the adminis- 
tration, thus avoiding sources of trouble which have arisen in the past 
from the attitude of the industrial commissioner. The establish- 
ment of the revolving fund and the quarterly budget would noi 
involve any extra expense to the State, since the cost of administering 
the law is met by assessments levied on the insurance carriers. [m- 
phasis is laid, however, on the necessity for adopting all three of the 
recommendations, since no one by itself is adequate to the needs of 
the situation. 





— 


Unemployment Insurance in the New York Clothing Industry 


mated Clothing Workers of America and the employers’ assoc 1a- 
tions in Chicago and in Rochester, N. Y., which provide for 
insurance of members of the union against unemployment,” the New 
York Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange has concluded an agreement 


— 


1 The Advance, New York City, June 29, 1928, p. 5, July 20, 1928, p. 8. 
2 See Labor Review, July, 1928, pp. 56, 57. 


[ LINE with the agreements entered into between the Amalga- 
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with the members of the union by which the benefits of unemploy- 
ment Insurance are extended to the New York clothing market. 

The agreement, which governs wages and working conditions, 
became effective June 30, 1928, and lasts until June 30, 1931. Unlike 
the Chicago and Rochester agreements, the employees are not required 
to contribute to the unemployment insurance fund, but it is to be 
maintained by a weekly contribution by the employers amounting 
to 1% per cent of the total labor cost of all clothing manufactured 
for them whether in their own inside shops or in contract shops making 
up work for them. By labor cost is meant the total weekly pay roll 
in both inside and contract shops. The payments by the employers 
are to begin September 1, 1928, and the fund is to be under the 
management of a board of trustees consisting of a chairman and an 
equal number. of representatives of the employers and the union. 
The impartial chairman of the clothing industry in New York will 
serve as chairman of the board of trustees. The number of trustees 
may be changed from time to time by joint action of the Manufac- 
turers’ Exchange and the union, but there may not at any time be 
less than three nor more than seven trustees. No benefits will be 
paid during the first year, but the money collected during that period 
will be used to establish a reserve from which unemployment benefits 
will be paid after September 1, 1929. 


_eo 








Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 












Maryland 


HE State Industrial Accident Commission of Maryland, in its 
fy annual report for the year November 1, 1926, to October 31, 
1927, presents some interesting statistics concerning industrial 
accidents in that State. Out of the total claims allowed under the 
workmen’s compensation act, 13,769 were temporary total, 645 were 
permanent partial, 2 were permanent total, and 105 were fatal cases. 
There were 542 claims disallowed, 14 withdrawn and dismissed, and 
245 pending at the end of the period. Summaries of some of the 
tables are found below: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF COMPENSATION CLAIMS ALLOWED, BY INDUSTRY 



















Temporary| Permanent 


Industry total _ partial 





ei as) CEES owe bhaghhde see aahgbedaie ~ 4 Sere 
Mining, metallurgy and quarrying. ____.__..................-.....--- 76 22 8 
SS SC ea) ren reps oer ee 108 3 I 
IE, Nae EE, oo nus cidehebcanectoskauerses 6, 922 387 49 
RE ge aE PRE EAST EP RA PP pe Pa a gee ne 2, 755 112 21 





Ti 8 5. os) oss. dak tddeadswawaccaoee | 576 19 1 
Clerical and professional service. .................................-.-. | 161 4 1 
Le en cebe shew conecnane@ee 165 5 1 
Department of State, cities and counties of Maryland ! 

















1 Permanent total, 1. ? Permanent total, 2. 
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TABLE 2.—NU MBER OF COMPENSATION CLAIMS ALLOWED, BY SOURCE OF INJi ry 




















" oy 
Source of injury big yeas : a Faial 
x . ee aoe heeded a 
} —e 
Mechanical 
Peak a cudebbadenvaipitiiteskt bina tineee 254 10 | 2 
Power transmission apparatus--_-__............--...------.----------- 9 2 | 3 
oo TTT ETE EG LIE ee 46 i 
Metal working machinery -_______ ieee nea me nd cee ad or SAS. 554 116 
Wee I nn cc 4 eee 249 ae 
Leather working machinery (tanneries)________- Wy tvbine 38 Sk os 
Ramey pees WES | nc ce ecu 45 3 |. 
Ne nT ddic Sdn eve snicace tam 23 2 
en  , EAE et : 76 19 |. 
GC SS REESE Re TOR eo Sy Ee ; Se 2 160 8 |. 
ee bc tie = 21 3 | 
Oe pe gc i ec ec ooh 134 34 | 
Chemical products machinery --__..............._...__.___-- ; 54 6 | 9 
Mining and ore refinining machinery ._____________________. 17 | 2 |. 
SS GR ee eS Se ; 160 | 21 
Construction machinery.-..-.....-..------------- i del 46 l 
Excavating machinery _-_-._..._..._.__.___--- tS ake 23 3 
Special machinery___....._____- ; et eae Oh ier dS as 19 me 
. . . SEARLES See =f. ; : P : 5 2 |. 
Office machinery __.___...____-- ae Sed ap tw Se 1 an 
Silver making machinery-_________- " . ioe 1 
| SE. SPE a Re SN a bai 5 1, 898 | 315 
Nonmechanical 
Vehicles (not including construction of) ep ee EL) SS Re Fee Se ee 1, 747 67 " 
i Ws se awn ecbesm, 65 . 
Ene eee ee VES ARS 48 4 f 
RE Sa ares eae ee SoswPstRTt eS : ioe = Ss ee 2 
ERE A REE ones Pin 84 2 | 4 
Hot substances ______- aes Re BEES Y eae ee ous 372 1 | 2 
ee eee ee eee oe ee Stas ate es eee es ; 702 17 | ] 
Falls of persons !____________. LSE IS 8S LRT GS Ee le ; 1,314 30 | 22 
ASE Ga Re ECE, Aaa Pingindadatne on eeabsal 1, 603 32 if 
ST PE ie 5 Se aaa oe ht? ee | 2, 293 44 | 2 
Ds Kactinpitticerdanostcaeeaaeed hb haditginit ange iade » .| 1, 004 | 58 
RE AER SE EEE EELS OSS REE 6 OE ae 954 | 33 4 
Stepping on objects____..___......-_..-...---- ENS a CRON : 694 | Si. 
Striking against objects___._..___._______-- gc a ELS a es 634 1... ; 
ee WIR 5 SE nn en dee Libsaccddebacnn Gen ; 326 | 20 | ! 
gt ti ESE AS 2 2 Ra ee 2 as Re eS es 11, 871 | 330 | RS 
RE Te HSE eT Ne TI FoR BRE eS a ae ee 13, 769 645 05 
1 Permanent total, 1. ? Permanent total, 2. 


Porto Rico 


HE twelfth annual report of the Bureau of Labor to the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Porto Rico, dated March 21, 1928, contains 
comments and recommendations on the subject of workmen’s com- 
pensation which were in part responsible for the passage of a new 
workmen’s compensation law at the 1928 session of the Porto Rican 
Legislature. Because the report presents a simple and direct state- 
ment of the situation existing in Porto Rico at the beginning of the 
year, that part concerning workmen’s compensation is quoted in 
full as follows: 


The failure of workmen’s relief legislation in Porto Rico, as predicted in 
previous reports, has gone beyond the limit of all calculation and has stamped 
on all of us the mark of indifference to the misfortunes of others. That is the 
tommon belief throughout the island and only words of indignation agaiist 
che workmen’s relief commission are heard everywhere. 

~Fhe-blame fer-this failure, however, should not be placed upon the Legislature 
of Porto. Rico, but solely.on-the commission in charge of the-administratio: of 
the State insurance fund and on those employers, large and small, that have 
refused to pay their premiums. 
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This commission, in a resolution adopted on December 30, 1927, protesting 
against bill No. 754 of the Senate of the United States, introduced by Senator 
Bingham, recognizes its failure and declares itself powerless to act in favor of 
the injured workers. Said resolution reads thus: 

The unlimited granting of ‘injunctions’ to corporations caused serious 
fnancial difficulties to the government of Porto Rico; it made it powerless to 
render important public services and brought upon it considerable discredit. 
These ‘injunctions’ are responsible for the difficult situation confronted by this 
branch of the government, which is unable to pay regularly thouSands of filed 
in claims, thus virtually rendering uneffective so human a law of compensation, 
with the enforcement of which we are charged and whose original purpose was 
to protect workmen and fair-minded employers. By means of ‘injunctions’ 
these great corporations have succeeded in the past in violating the law and 
evading the paying of the premiums legally levied on them, condemning to 
misery and starvation, on account of our impossibility to pay their compensations, 
hundreds of widows and children, and men permanently disabled, totally or 
partially, while stockholders of said corporations have received millions of 
dollars as dividends on their investments. The legislative assembly shall have 
to provide more than one million dollars for the payment of claims pending, and 
small employers, too, will have to pay all what those large corporations did not 
pay through ‘injunctions.’ ”’ 

This is not the moment to make any concrete charges of a personal character. 
The harm has already been done and what interests disabled workers or their 
widows and heirs now is the adoption, to save them from starving, of those 
measures that will provide for the payment of their claims. 

In our opinion, the law needs no more amendments than those making for 
clarity in the procedure of collecting the premiums levied on employers, as well 
as authorizing injured workers, or their heirs, to secure, judicially, a reasonable 
compensation. If to this is added a provision making the insular government 
the model of employers by paying in advance a sufficient sum to cover all the 
compensations for accidents that may occur to public workers, and the provi- 
sion that the expenses for the administration of the insurance fund be included 
in the general budget of the island, the causes of the failure of our workmen’s 
relief act will be removed and we shall have a legislation superior to that existing 
in other civilized countries. 

We do not favor the establishing of the competitive fund system in Porto Rico, 
and we shall keep opposing it until the economic situation of our wage-earning 
classes improves and makes of each worker his own lawyer. The competitive 
fund system would furnish an opportunity to unscrupulous agents to exploit, 
irrespective of government intervention, the defenseless workers. 

This law, adopted for the benefit of workmen and employers, has not failed 
because of defects of form or construction, though the procedure has been very 
intricate and incomprehensible. Even without the amendments suggested in 
the foregoing paragraph, it could have given satisfactory results. 

Our legislature, as well as employers and workers, knows that the failure of 
this law is largely due to the lack of capable personnel with enough vocational 
disposition to interpret and strictly enforce it more in accord with its spirit than 
with its word. 

We think it is time to act. It would be easy for the government to recover 

the lost confidence of employers who have paid their premiums in due time but 
whose workers have not received the expected help in the hour of misfortune. 
If this confidence is to be restored, all those claims pending should be paid at 
once. 
_ The need of a special accident prevention law, that is, a law providing for the 
installation of safety appliances in working shops, factories, and other places where 
workers are employed is obvious. By this means the number of compensations 
applied for will be considerably reduced. 


The new workmen’s compensation act (No. 85 of the Laws of 1928) 
approved May 14, 1928, becomes effective on August 12, 1928, and 
supersedes the act of 1918. Many important provisions in the old 
law are found in the 1928 act. Several very important changes have 
been made, the most important of which has been the replacing of the 
compulsory exclusive State fund msurance system by the direct lia- 
bility of the employer for compensation, with a provision requiring 
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that the payment of awards be assured through insurance in priv:ite 
or mutual insurance companies or in the State fund, or the deposit of 
bonds or other securities in the case of self-insurers. Among the 
less important changes made by the passage of the 1928 act were the 
covering of employees whose wages exceed $1,500 a year, the reduction 
of the maximum payment from $4,000 to $3,000 in the case of death 
and total permanent disability, and particularly the provisions in- 
tended to secure better administration of the law by giving the super. 
intendent of insurance greater authority by providing for expediting 
a decision by the industrial commission through mandamus proceed- 
ings in case of unjustifiable delay, by eliminating the time linit 
within which to file a claim, by reducing the time within which an 
appeal from an award must be taken from 30 to 10 days, by doing 
away with the right of appeal from the district court to the Supreme 
Court, and by increasing penalties. By separate enactment a board 
of five members was created to liquidate the workmen’s relief. trust 
fund and the workmen’s relief commission was continued for certain 
purposes incidental to the liquidation of the trust fund. 


_ i OO or ::*~—O 


Report of Canadian Parliamentary Committee on Insurance 
Against Unemployment, Sickness, and Invalidity 


HE FINAL report of a committee appointed by the Canadian 
House of Commons to consider the question of unemployment 
insurance was presented to the Canidinil Parliament during the 

session of 1928.' As a result of the hearings held by the committee, 
in which witnesses appeared on behalf of organized labor, public we!- 
fare associations, and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the 
conclusion was reached that some method of unemployment insurance 
will unquestionably have to be provided before long as a solution, in 
part, of the industrial problems of the present time. 

The principle of unemployment insurance based on compulsory 
contributions by the State, the employers, and the employees was 
accepted and indorsed by the committee, which pointed out that a 
similar conclusion was reached by a commission appointed to con- 
sider this subject in 1919. 

The responsibility for legislation on unemployment insurance rests 
with each Province, but it is within the power of Parliament to grant 
subsidies to those Provinces which adopt such legislation; and as tlie 
conditions of unemployment vary so greatly between the differen! 
Provinces, it was stated to be very desirable for the success of any 
plan of unemployment insurance that several of the Provinces should 
be willing to act simultaneously. The committee recommended, 
therefore, that the matter should be referred to the various Provinces 
with a view to finding out which ones would be prepared to take up 
the question and also the character of the proposed legislation. 

Lack of data on the extent of unemployment rendered it difficu'' 
for the committee to estimate the cost of an unemployment insuran:« 
scheme, and it was recommended, therefore, that the Governme' 
should immediately take under consideration some method by whic!) 





1Canada. House of Commons. Select standing committee on industrial and international relatio:.. 


Minutes of proceedings and evidence and final report. Ottawa, 1928. (No. 14—May 15, 1928.) 
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the amount of unemployment could be measured. Finally it was 
re commended that Parliament at the next session should again refer 
the question to the committee on industrial and international relations. 


_ 





<=> 
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Old Age Pensions Act of South Africa 


ENTION was made in the Labor Review for August, 1928 
MI (p. 86), that the Government of South Africa had adopted 
a plan establishing noncontributory pensions for the aged, 
details of the plan not being then available. The South African official 
publication, the Social and Industrial Review, in its issue for July, 
1928 (p. 533), announcing that the act was gazetted early in June 
and will come into force January 1, 1929, gives a summary of its 
terms. 


The act provides that every white person and every colored person shall be 
entitled to receive an old-age pension when he or she attains the age of 65 years, 
provided such person is domiciled in the Union, is a British subject and has been 
resident in the Union for 15 years out of the 20 years immediately preceding the 
date of his or her application for a pension. Marriage with an alien does not 
disqualify a woman from receiving a pension, if she was otherwise qualified under 


the act. 

Pensions are limited to those whose annual earnings or income do 
not exceed £51 in the case of whites and £33 in the case of colored. 
For a white person whose income is from £48 to £51, a pension of £3 
is allowed, which increases as the applicant’s own means diminish 
until the pension reaches £30 for those whose yearly income is £24 
or less; for the colored the range of the pension is from £3 for those 
with incomes of over £30 up to £33, to £18 for those whose income 
is £18 or under. In calculating the income, all property and assets 
capable of investment or profitable use are taken into account as 
well as earnings and income from investments, while gifts, funeral 
or sale benefits and furniture and personal effects are not included. 

In calculating the means of a married man, who is living with his wife in the 
same house, his income shall be taken to be half their total means, and in the case 
of joint ownership of property, each spouse shall be deemed to be entitled to half 


that property. The act provides against any person depriving himself of any 
income or property in order to qualify himself for a higher pension. 


The act is to be administered by a commissioner of pensions, who 
is empowered to discontinue a pension or reduce its rate if, after 
investigation, he finds reason for doing so. If a pensioner leaves the 
Union for more than 60 days his pension is to be discontinued unless 
he is in a country with which reciprocal arrangements have been 
made. Naturally, no such arrangements have yet been made, but 
the provision for them is an interesting feature of the plan. 


If provision is made by law in any country outside the Union for the establish- 
ment of an old-age pensions scheme substantially corresponding to the Union 
scheme, reciprocal arrangements may be made with the authority administering 
the foreign scheme, whereby residence in the one country shall, for the purpose 
of qualification for. pension in the other country, be treated as residence in that 


other country and pensions payable in the one country will then be payable 
to persons while resident in the other country. 





































































































































































HOUSING 





French Law Providing for the Construction of Cheap Dwellings 
for Workingmen 


REPORT from Myron T. Herrick, the American Ambassador 
A to France, dated July 13, 1928, gives the important features 
of the law passed by the French Parliament, July 9, whic) 
makes provision for the construction during the five-year ‘period, 
1928-1933, of 200,000 dwellings at a total cost of 7,000,000,000 francs. 
to be offered for sale at low prices, and of 60,000 dwellings at a total 
cost of 4,200,060,000 francs, for lease at average rentals. The bil! 
was passed by a unanimous vote in both the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies, with very little debate in either House. 

The housing shortage, which has reached the proportions of : 
crisis, has been one of the postwar developments in France, ie 
lar cely to the financial uncertainty caused by a fluctuating currency 
and the primary necessity for rebuilding the devastated areas. Other 
factors in the shortage of dwellings have been the movement of the 
rural population to the cities, the influx of foreigners, increase in the 
number of marriages, and the decline in building operations, the 
latter being caused by excessive costs owing to the high ‘rate of 
interest charged. Before the war, construction loans could be 
obtained at about 5 per cent but during the past three years the 
interest on such loans has been as high as 12 per cent. The practical 
completion of the reconstruction program and the stabilization of the 
franc have removed the obstacles, however, to the large-scale building 
program which the country needs and under the plan provided for in 
the law the money will be loaned at a much lower rate of interest. 

The law provides for the following method of financing the scheme 
during the first year, which may be modified as it may be found 
necessary during “the remaining years of the plan. A fund of 1,400,- 
000,000 francs 1s to be created, of which the State will subscribe 

150 000 ,000 francs, the Gov ernment Deposit and Consignment Office 
(Cainse de Dépéts et Consignations) 700,000,000 frances which will be 
loaned for building operations at an interest rate of 2 per cent, and 
the remainder will be secured from private individuals and building 
and loan associations, the State contributing toward the payment of 
interest charges on these loans. With this annual working capital 
the plan calls for the erection of 50,000 houses the first year, at an 
average cost of 35,000 francs each. 

The annual expenditure during the five-year period for the con- 
struction of dwellings for lease at average rentals will amount to 
840,000,000 frances of which 300,000,000 frances will be loaned by 
the Caisse de Dépéts et Consignations, 168,000,000 frances by private 
construction companies, and the balance by the departments, com- 
munes, and building and loan associations, the State contributing 
toward the interest charges on these loans. 

It is part of the Government’s plan to meet some of its obligations 
under the act through the utilization of deliveries in kind from Ger- 
many, and materials so utilized will be exempt from the duty now 
charged on imported goods of German origin. Certain tax exemp- 
tions, such as remission of the 12 per cent tax on property sales, wil! 
also be allowed to those erecting houses under the program. 
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LABOR CONFERENCES 








Eleventh International Labor Conference ' 


HE eleventh session of the International Labor Conference was 
| held in Geneva from May 30 to June 16, 1927, with delega- 
tions present from 45 countries. 

The agenda of the conference comprised two items—minimum 
wage-fixing machinery and prevention of industrial accidents, includ- 
ing accidents due to couplings on railroads. The first item was up 
for final discussion and action as it was introduced in the preceding 
session of the conference, while the question of the prevention of 
industrial accidents was on the agenda for the first time. It was 
unanimously decided by the conference to continue the study of 
this question, and to place this subject on the agenda of the twelfth 
conference. 

A draft convention providing for the creation or maintenance of 
machinery for the establishment of minimum rates of wages in certain 
trades or parts of trades in which no arrangements exist for the 
effective regulation of wages by collective agreement or otherwise 
and in which wages are exceptionally low was adopted by the con- 
ference, as was also a draft recommendation which called attention 
to certain general principles relative to wage fixing which are based 
on present practice and experience and which produce the most 
satisfactory results. 

Other resolutions passed by the conference included one on calendar 
reform, which provided that the International Labor Office should 
ascertain the views of the labor organizations in the various countries 
on this subject; one on the advisability of the various Governments 
notifying the International Labor Office from time to time of the 
situation in their countries in regard to the recommendations or 
conventions presented to them for ratification; and a final resolution 
advocating the establishment of labor departments in countries 
which do not now have such an organization. 


Resolutions Passed at International Miners’ Congress ’” 





HE following resolutions were unanimously adopted at the 
Twenty-eighth International Miners’ Congress, which was in 
session at Nimes, France, May 28 to 31, 1928: 







The coal problem 


This congress, having heard the discussion on the coal problem, demands 
that the International Labor Office and the Economic Organization of the League 
of Nations shall call a world conference of coal-producing countries and that the 
International Committee of Mine-Workers shall prepare a case and secure repre- 
sentation with equal rights to put the miners’ case concerning the whole subject. 


— 








xs, tnernational Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, May 28, June 4, and June 


‘ International Laber Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, June 18, 1928, pp. 439, 440. 
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Uniformity of hours of labor 


The congress, considering it highly desirable that hours of labor in the 
industries of the different nations should be equalized at seven hours a 
including winding times, in accordance with the general lines of its prey 
resolutions, 

Requests the governing body of the International Labor Office to call a sp: 
conference of coal-producing States to achieve this aim. 


al 
ay, 


us 


ial 


Ratification of the Washington hours convention 


Whereas the Twenty-eighth Miners’ International Congress deems it nic 
sary to see the different Governments ratify the Washington convention, fi 
the working-day at 8 hours and a week at 48 hours in all, 

Whereas all the congresses of the miners’ international since its foundati 
have pronounced in favor of the 8-hour principle, 

Whereas Section XIII of the Versailles treaty, which put an end to the int 
national slaughter caused by the 1914-1918 war, proclaimed the right of the 
workers to a better existence and considered that the 8-hour day was the first 
of the reforms to be carried out in their favor, 

Considering the attitude taken by the delegates of the British Government at 
the thirty-eighth session of the governing body of the International Labor Office 
asking for a revision of the Washington convention concerning the 8-hour day, 

Whereas this proposition is a retrogression from the great conquest of the work- 
ing-classes throughout the world: 

The congress unanimously protests against the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment responsible for this unseasonable reactionary policy, and 

Calls upon the miners’ organizations of the countries which have not yet 
ratified the Washington convention to start an active campaign in pis nol of said 
ratification, and to use the most energetic means to have this reform carried 
through within a period of two years at the most. 


Miners’ pensions 


The congress authorizes the executive committee to draw up a program in 
respect of pensions for miners. The committee shall, before August 1, 1928, 
collect all information useful for that purpose from the different countries where 
a pension system exists. This program shall, after having been approved by tlie 
national sections, serve as a guide for all affiliated countries. 


Social insurance 


The International Miners’ Federation recalls the fact that it demands a sys- 
tem of social insurance against sickness, invalidity, unemployment, etc., and 
requests the different national sections to send to the international secretary 
before October 1, 1928, any useful information on the legislation obtaining in 
this matter in their respective countries. 


International organization 


The congress recognizes the necessity for the maintenance of a powerful miners 
international embracing the miners’ organizations of all countries, and authorizes 
the executive to continue its efforts toward the development of such an inter- 
national. 

All miners’ organizations accepting its statutes, its principles, and its decisions, 
may be affiliated to the International Federation. 


In favor of peace 
The congress urges the intensification of general propaganda in favor of peace; 
that this propaganda should be aimed at the causes of war and in favor of tlie 


action of the League of Nations; that this international organism may rely ou 
the workers to beat down resistance from wherever it may emanate, 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 








Apprenticeship and Industrial Training in England 


HE Labor Review in its issues for April (pp. 93, 94) and August 
a) (p. 98) of this year contained discussions of the partial reports 
made from time to time by the committee appointed to inquire 
into apprenticeship and training in the skilled occupations in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. The eommittee has now finished its 
work and issued its general report, summing up the findings on the 
various industries given in the preceding volumes. The Ministry of 
Labor Gazette (London) gives a summary of this final volume in 
its issue for July, 1928 (p. 241). 

The inquiry, which was made during 1925 and 1926, was carried 
on mainly by questionnaires, supplemented by information obtained 
from employers’ associations, trade-unions, and other sources. 
Questionnaires were sent to 44,000 employers. Nearly three-fourths 
of these, employing around 3,000,000 people, gave the information 
desired respecting 137,331 male and 41,530 female apprentices and 
learners. The term ‘‘apprentice’”’ is used throughout the report to 
mean a worker who has a contfactual relation with his employer, 
under which the employer is bound to teach him a given trade, while 
the worker is bound to serve for an agreed period on stated terms. 
A “learner” is one who, ‘‘not being an apprentice, is specifically 
engaged by the employer for a recognized period of training in the 
capacity of a learner, and is provided by the employer with instruc- 
tion, or with definite facilities for learning a branch or process of the 
industry.” In the cotton and wool textile industries, however, 
“learner”? means a juvenile who is undergoing a short but variable 
period of intensive training, or who is acting as a helper while waiting 
for a vacancy at a machine, not necessarily in the same department. 

It is estimated that there are some 315,000 boy apprentices and 110,000 boy 
learners (excluding learners in the textile industries) in Great Britain alone; 
in other words, nearly one-seventh of the male workpeople in industrial occupa- 
tions in Great Britain under 21 years of age are apprentices, and, excluding the 


textile industries, about one-fifth are either apprentices or are employed under 


some form of training adopted in substitution for or as an alternative to appren- 
ticeship. 


Considering only the industries in which apprenticeship is found, 
about one-fourth of the employers take apprentices, and about 30 
per cent employ boys under some recognized form of training. The 
smaller firms are bearing more of the burden of training apprentices, 
in relation to their size, than are the larger. Apprenticeship is still 
the recognized form of recruiting for the skilled occupations but 
certain qualifications are attached to this generalization. 


In those industries in which great specialization of process and of product 
has become possible, the advance made in the perfection of mechanical methods 
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and in the use of machine tools has had the effect of introducing what m igh; 
almost be described as a new class of worker, the minders of automatic or s:)yj- 
automatic machines. Many of these machine minders are trained to a ceriain 
degree of skill by means of a rather vague and indefinite system of “‘learners)),” 
or by a simple process of upgrading. ‘‘ Upgrading”’ is the process of promot ing. 
usually to the semiskilled or the less skilled tasks, laborers, or other unsk ijled 
operatives, who have acquired some knowledge of the methods and processvs jy 
use by working in association with skilled men. It takes two main forins: 
Kither a young laborer is first placed on a simple machine, and his progression 
to more difficult machines depends on his own adaptability; or a laborer works 
with a skilled workman, sometimes as a mate or as a member of a group or gang: 
he naturally acquires some acquaintance with the skilled operations, and after 
some years’ experience may be able to perform some of these operations himself, 


Certain changes are taking place in apprenticeship itself. One of 
these is a growing tendency to substitute an oral agreement for an 
indenture or other written contract, and another is a change in the 
age of entering apprenticeship and in its duration. The traditional 
es was seven years, running from the age of 14; this has very 
argely given place to a period of five years, beginning at 16. ‘Of the 
74,500 boys who each year enter upon some definite form of industrial 
training, about 27,000 start at the age of 14; 15,000 at the age of 15: 
and 30,000 at the age of 16.”’ There are changes also in the methods 
of selecting and training apprentices. The commonest method of 
selection is still that of choice by the employer or foreman on the 
basis of recommendations or preliminary trial, but to some extent 
methods of determining the choice by considerations of industrial 
fitness are being introduced. Similarly, the time-honored method 
of training by attaching the apprentice to a skilled workman who is 
made responsible for his instruction is still by far the most common, 
but employers are introducing carefully planned courses of training 
to give opportunities for progressive advancement in knowledge and 
skill. A greater regard for the advantages of technical education 
is a feature of these schemes, and wherever practicable employers 
tend to stress this point. 


Thus, substantial proportions of employers with apprentices pay or refund 
class fees to those apprentices who produce a record of satisfactory attendance 
at evening classes, or grant time off during working hours, usually without deduc- 
tion of wages, in order that the apprentices may attend evening or part-time (ia) 
classes; or they provide facilities for attendance at day technical classes, by re- 
leasing the apprentice for one or two days per week for this purpose. So also 
many employers encourage attendance at evening classes by giving extra pay or 
bonus, according to success attained in technical classes. ° ith employers make 
attendance at evening classes a condition of the apprenticeship agreement; some 
arrange for technical instruction to be given at classes held in the work; while 
others adopt the ‘‘sandwich”’ system, under which boys are allowed to spend 
alternate periods in the works and in attendance at technical schools or colleges or 
universities. Despite all that is being done in this direction, however, there is 
evidence in the returns that in some districts facilities for technical instruction 
are not available. Even where such classes are available, there is room for thie 
establishment of a closer relationship between technical and workshop training; 
thus, for example, under existing arrangements it is the exception rather than 
the rule for any distinction to be made in the length of the period of training 
required to be served by those apprentices who attend for technical instruction 
and those who do not. 


The report gives a summary of the main characteristics and objects 
of the trade-union rules relating to.the conditions of apprenticeship, 
and alse..contams an aecount of collective agreements betwee! 
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employers’ associations and trade-unions relating to apprenticeship, 
and of its historical development and legal aspects. 


A section of the report is devoted to an attempt to estimate how far the 
supply of apprentices is sufficient to meet the future needs of industry. This, it 
is pointed out, is a problem of unusual complexity. The difficulties of the 
subject are enhanced by the defects of the available information respecting the 
relative numbers of apprentices and journeymen, and of juniors and adults, who 
have in the past entered a particular occupation, and by the uncertainty respecting 
the future eourse of any particular industry. The complication introduced by 
the declining birth rate is also Ciscussed. he report attempts, however, on the 
basis of the census and other figures, to frame an estimate of the proportion of 
apprentices (or learners) to journeymen necessary to maintain the existing 


number of journeymen in the building, engineering and shipbuilding, printing, 
and furniture trades. : 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





labor periodicals for notices of strikes. 
up by correspondence and when necessary by personal visits of repre- 
sentatives of the Conciliation Service or of this bureau. 

Table 1 is a summary table showi 
1927, to July, 1928, inclusive—the number of disputes which began 
in those months, the number in effect at the end of each month, and 
the number of workers involved. 
the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number of workdays 
lost is computed by multiplving the number of workers affected in 
each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in working-days 
as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 
noted that the figures given include only those disputes which have 
been verified by the bureau. 





TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFE(¢ 
MONTH, JANUARY, 


It also shows, 


1927, TO JULY, 


Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in July, 1928 





ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for July, 
1928, with comparable data for preceding months, are pre- 
Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 
The bureau is dependent upon trade 


urnals, newspapers, and 


1928 


Oo 
rece reports are followed 





in the last column, 


It is to be 


‘T AT END OF EACH 








Month and year 





November, 
December, 


June, 1928 ! 


January, 1927 
February, 1927 
March, 1927 
April, 1927 


January, 1928 
M arch, 1928 


August, —  OENIASREPeeTe 5 
September, 1927 _-_....----- 
October, 1927 


te ts ee 





Number of dis- 


Number of workers 








putes— involved in disputes— 
3 | 
Begin- | In effect ginning | 12 effect 
ning in a at end —— | atend 
month | of month of month 
37 | 18 5,915 2, 287 
65 | 45 9, 756 5, 717 
74 | 67 | 13, 142 8, 182 
87 | 88 202, 406 199, 701 
107 | 116 22, 245 200, 702 
80 SS 18, 957 | 196, 323 
65 63 33, 994 | 199, 287 
57 53 8,150 | 198, 444 
57 58 12, 282 196, 829 
50 58 13, 024 82, 095 
27 51 5, 282 82, 607 
28 54 4, 281 81, 229 
43 62 18, 263 81, 676 
47 61 33, 602 104, 883 
34 63 7, 145 78, 362 
62 70 143, 834 134, 382 
72 74 15, 138 136, 094 
39 68 21, 457 134, 963 
42 67 15, 640 134, 49¢ 

















1 Preliminary figures subject to revision. 
108 





Number of 
man-days 
lost 
during 
month 


5s, 125 
5, 229 
, 283 
, 420 
), 006 
63. 345 
be 23 
de 751 
702 
2,724, 117 
2, 040, 140 
2, 129, 153 
2, 135, 092 
2, 15. , 559 
2, 343, 415 
4, 884, 430 
3, 526, 608 
3, 586, 110 
3, 368, 219 


y VU, 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


T \BLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in May 
June, and July, 1928, and the number of workers directly 


in volved: 


|,sLE 2-—-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN MAY, JUNE, AND JULY, 1928 
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Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers involved 
ning in— in disputes beginning in— 

Industry _ is bits i 

| | | ! | 

May June | July May | June July 

| | | | 

| | | 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers__---_-_- ee eee L dvcmmnbeskd hin.inteatidlllici did 52 
RalteGl.. to nidtieicccccee-en Tiedt tenoecesraken he SRS 1 i GARRET 7 
pO SS EE SS a 3 | 3 | 1 284 | 678 500 
Brewery and soft drink workers__________- oe eel ae. ea SS Pe. eel 
Building trades_---------- Be NES 28 | 9 | 6 4, 748 | 4, 280 188 
Chauffeurs and teamsters_-._...-......_._- rere: 1 _ 2 ee 22 
rece cnn cawagone cers 3 | 6 | 11 | 154 | 8,174 | 1, 672 
ps SE eae ea St eee a . ere ee ee oe ee eee 
Furnituse Workers.....-....-<...........- eae a ee ae 
Hotel and restaurant employees___._..____- 1 | 1 | 1 45 | 200 20 
ee Sein ohoccuccse ses oe SS eee ee | 2 ae: iy: See 
Lumber and timber workers__-.__.___.__-- 2 | A SRE 38 {eae 
Be IN eas. 5. oes 5 on kk ssn e 1 | 2 1 87 294 12 
NS Pah bbde dwn w ewe scbinwscces 9 5 8 5, 963 2, 122 | 12, 273 
Motion picture and theater workers-_____- rs i. Ware a. L hak meze cbodcgnth aelecis 17 
Oil and chemical workers__-___-__-._---- ‘ D Ructes sickniettiees 5 42 i pee av os merecente 
Paper and paper goods_--_--___._.._.--_--- BY) es Sat ee. § SS 3 SR Py Ae 
Printing and publishing_-............___-- 1 1 | ae 60 
eee. gl AEE eens I * fom gs OOF 4 DEM) ET PO 
Shipbuilding --- - - SS sth ES ee eee a FY | epee ee 500 
Street railway employees____._.. -....____|..-.__-- | em ase cede ele a 
‘Teens Weenie o2 3 o5-  ce ca ] 3 6 3 315 791 225 
I Hal i hs et ccnc bate nnn ese | 3 5 5 1, 200 4, 762 92 
, ER ee, SS eee tees 72 39 42 15, 138 21, 457 15, 640 











Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


ABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in July, 


classified by number of workers and by industries: 


BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 





TaBLe 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JULY, 1928, CLASSIFIED 








Number of disputes beginning in July, 1928, involving— 


























Industry 6 and 20 and 100 and yo bey nd 5,000 
under 20 junder 100 under 500) 5.000 workers 
workers | workers | workers workers | workers and over 

Auto, carriage, and wagon workers__......|........_- Dn cede pedo | SR Se AE LAME TI Ble: Thiele 
SESS | os EOE Dee ae oe ED Pag sece ee Uy pe een, SITE CA Te as hese tes os) 
Tee Tees ot ceumeid ddéd a tddiew dts once OS PALES PERT 
OP eee a 3 2 BRIE. ats tek 
Chauffeurs and teamsters.._............__|.....____-. _) eee Ee oa, SEEN ROL. > RE ICTS 
Clothing workers..._.................__.. 3 6 Tol Rd ee 5 Re 
Hotel and restaurant employees_..........|........-- | ee ae Vupenern 2 Se at Se ETE 
se SS lila lI SRR RS a EE ee ee a ae See re) Cee ae 
DAM es Be 1 2 * > CERES. 4 1 
Motion-picture and theater workers... ___- 0 CREE gs eR ee Se eee: See Te 
tinting and publishing workers -_--......|....--.--- Bh Pocbe snes -alncavivegra|--<seerscaiiemersyeus 
Ce a I RET gE TE Sete | Bd. Jabaacbtah be ths. 
rh, ale ela a agra caaepante 1 1 i RE ian EAR P36 
Miscellaneous....................-----.... 2 S14, 202. t IDUARLESSS CUES eae FECT IETS ST 
en} A aR ea 12 17 5 | 2 5 1 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending jy 

July, by industries and classified duration: 
TaBLe 4._NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN JULY, 1928, BY INDUSTR i fs 
AND CLASSIFIED DURATION : 








Classified duration of strikes ending in July, 1928 


























Over one-| 1 month | 2 months [3 months | 4 months 
Industry yreng half and | and less | and less | and less | and je. 
or leas ess than | than 2 than 3 than 4 thar 
1 month | months | months | months | mo: 
| | — 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers_______- 4 ERS Eee. ci ae 
Barbers........- niece tinginiin oninea tiie | a ees 4 
I 0 enn kdcdwhceuacdece<osnenl 3 1 | 2 re ee 
Chauffeurs and teamsters________._______- Re RL Pe ee Pee ee ee eS 
rs oe a Se ag Berths Da eh. Saget eee 
RE Ra RAR BERR SEEN TEAC es 
Metal trades________ ESS See ee Tee ee | See TS Dee bo soot ee ies oh... 
CS SRE 5 SARA REED pb Se ESR, PSE Te. Pe ] 
Motion picture and theater workers, etc__- GP Ba eye: “Steen! aaeee ts  e S O 
in i ERR 8" ig A Rel ‘ae Sys SRS UT IE Oe ot SA 
IIS ce. ebliasoa sot de wn 2 5 SOE .| Ce 
IEE REE FSF Eee : G Mappers) Urges eee : 
_ Pe eee . * 31 3 6 ot. ‘ 











Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in July, 1928 
NTHRACITE coal miners, Pennsylvania.—Operations of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.’s collieries in the Panther Creek 
Valley were tied up from July 5 to 9 by an unsuccessful and ‘‘illegal”’ 
strike of 5,214 miners. The strike was in protest against suspension 
by the company, as an economy measure, of certain operations 
during the slack season through July. 

The miners demanded that the company divide the working time 
of the miners at the affected mines among the other collieries, if the 
management was unable to sell the full output of the mines. The 
company appealed to the men to return to work and observe the 
spirit of the agreement which binds the United Mine Workers with 
the Anthracite Operators’ Association. 

The district president of the United Mine Workers upheld the coa! 
company’s stand not to meet with grievance committees of the strikers 
while an illegal walkout was in progresss and ordered the men to 
return to work. 

Collar makers, New York.—Cluett, Peabody & Co., collar manufac- 
turers, Troy, N. Y., were affected by a strike of approximately 1 (00 
of their employees from July 9 to July 12, because of a temporary 
disagreement as to the method or rate of pay. For economic reasons 
the company undertook to make a necessary rate adjustment and felt 
that the so-called Bedeaux system was the best plan to use for tliis 
purpose, but the employees objected, fearing that the new system, 
which involved the payment of a basic rate for a specified number 0! 
collars and an additional ‘‘bonus”’ rate for all collars produced beyoud 
the specified number per day would in effect mean a wage ¢1!l. 
However, they agreed to the rate adjustment by the company, but 
requested that the straight piece-rate system be retained, and t/iis 
was done. The suspension was unusual in that the employers, 
although reporting at the plant each day, refrained from working. 

Anthracite coal miners, Pennsylvania.—Demanding that an assist: '\t 
foreman be discharged for an alleged assault on a motorman during 
an argument, 2,010 employees of the Susquehanna Collieries (\. 
unsuccessfully struck from July 11 to July 14. They returned to work 
pending further consideration of the grievance with the district office's. 
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\faxwell Colliery No. 20, of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
was reported as involved in an unsuccessful strike of 1,467 miners 
from July 11 to July 24, because of working conditions affecting 36 
men, two of whom refused to be shifted from work ‘“‘on a considera- 
tion basis”? to other employment on the ‘‘contract basis.”’ 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into July, 1928 


EX TILE operatives, Massachusetts.—The strike of textile workers 
in New Bedford, which began April 16, continues. 

On August 8 the State board of conciliation and arbitration, in 
accordance with previous notice, began an investigation to determine 
the responsibility for the strike. This action followed the rejection 
by both sides of the board’s recommendation for arbitration. Hear- 
ings were concluded on August 9. A report of the board’s findings 
is expected to be rendered at a later date. 

Bituminous coal strikes.—Since the withdrawal on July 18 by the 
United Mine Workers of their demand for the Jacksonville scale as a 
basis for wage negotiations, conferences between operators and union 
officials have taken place in several of the affected States with a view 
to reaching a wage-scale agreement. 

The Central Ohio Cpal Operators’ Association and the Ohio United 
Mine Workers effected a wage agreement on August 23 on the basis 
of $5 per day and 70 cents per ton for cutting and loading. About 
14 mines, employing 3,000 to 3,500 union miners, are, it is said, 
immediately affected. The agreement dates from September 1, 1928, 
and terminates March 31, 1930. 

A contract similar to the foregoing is reported to have been con- 
summated on August 24, at Kansas City, between mine workers’ 
representatives and officials of the Southwestern Coal Operators’ 
Association. 

These conferences also appear to give promise of success in Illinois 
and Indiana, where the strike was reported as over by April 30, but, 
as previously explained, many of the mines in these States have re- 
mained idle because of the slack demand for coal or because the 
operators were unwilling to operate under the Jacksonville scale. 


-_ 
— 





— 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in July, 1928 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Drrecror or ConciLiaTION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 39 labor disputes 
during July, 1928. These disputes affected a known total of 

59,642 employees. The table following shows the name and location 
of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade 9on- 
cerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of 
settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of 
workers directly and indirectly involved. 

On August 1, 1928, there were 45 strikes before the department for 
settlement and in addition 15 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 60. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 


Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor, 1913 to 1928: 
Preliminary Report 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has collected, as of May 15, 192s. 

T information concerning the union scales of wages and hours of 

labor in the principal time-work trades in 67 of the leading 

cities of the United States. A full compilation of the figures is now 
in progress and will be published as a bulletin of the bureau. 

In this article an abridged compilation is made of the 1928 data 
including certain important trades in 40 localities with comparative 
figures for all but three of the preceding years back to 1913, 1n so far 
as effective scales were found for the several years. Data for 1914, 
1915, and 1916 are omitted for lack of space, but figures for those 


years may be obtained by referring to the September, 1925, issue of 
* the Labor Review. 


The trades here covered are: 





Bricklayers. Painters. 

Building laborers. Plasterers. 

Carpenters. Plasterers’ laborers. 

Cement finishers. Plumbers. 

Compositors: Book and job. Sheet-metal workers. 

Compositors, daywork: Newspaper. Stonecutters. 

Electrotypers: Finishers. Structural-iron workers. 
Electrotypers: Molders. Typesetting-machine operators: Book 
Granite cutters, inside. and job. 


Hod carriers. | Typesetting-machine operators, day- 
Inside wiremen. | “work: Newspaper. 


The union scale represents the minimum rate and the maximuin 
hours agreed upon between the unions and the employers. Quite 
often, however, a higher rate was paid to some of the union members. 
Variable higher rates were paid to many or possibly all of the mei- 
bers in some of the occupations in a few cities. 

The union scale generally represents the prevailing rate for the 
trade in the locality, even though all persons in the trade may nt 
be members of the union. 

In cases where scales have been revised since May 15, 1928, aid 
made retroactive to that date or earlier the changes have bevn 
included in the tabulation, in so far as information has been receive. 

Two or more quotations of rates and hours are shown for sone 
occupations in some cities. Such quotations indicate that there 
were two or more agreements with different employers and possi!)'\ 
made also by different unions, or for subclassifications of a speci!\« 
occupation, such as building laborers. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Manufacture of Radio Re- 
ceiving Sets, Speakers, and Tubes, 1927 


STUDY of the wages and hours of labor in the radio manu- 
A facturing industry of the United States was made by thie 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor during the latter part of 1927. Agents of the bureau 
visited establishments located in 8 States—lIllinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island—and secured 23 schedules representing the manufacture of 
radio receiving sets, 19 schedules representing the manufacture of 
loud speakers, and 18 schedules representing the manufacture of 
radio tubes. Some of the establishments visited made both sets and 
speakers. In these instances the employees were segregated. A 
few of the establishments covered in this report were engaged in the 
manufacture of articles other than radio apparatus. In all such 
cases only those employees engaged in the manufacture of radio 
appliances were included in this study. In order not to disclose the 
identity of any of the establishments which furnished information, 
figures are shown for the United States as a whole, rather than by 
States or districts, as is the usual custom of the bureau. 

The radio industry, literally speaking, may not be in its infancy, 
yet certainly it has not yet passed out of its childhood, and changes 
and improvements follow one another in rapid succession. How- 
ever, it was felt that so important and popular an industry merits 
the effort to secure and publish reliable wage data at this time. 

The aim of all manufacturers of radio equipment is to bring to the 
hearer whatever goes into the microphone at the broadcasting sta- 
tion, unchanged and undistorted. To effect these results the various 
manufacturers have made many and important changes in design. 

Engineers have designed and redesigned, tested and retested, built 
and rebuilt sets; consequently, the sets of a few months ago are more 
or less obsolescent to-day. In well-equipped radio laboratories 
experiments are carried on behind closed doors, and therefore, tlic 
public knows little of what is being done until the results of the experi- 


ments are ready for the test of public approval. Even during the: 


time the study was being made radical changes took place in the 
industry as one manufacturer after another put on the market what 
is known as an A. C. (alternating current) tube set. This improve- 
ment made necessary a complete change in the manufacture both o! 
sets and of tubes, and will in time seriously affect the output of tlie 
closely related battery industry. The trend of the times is for 
mechanism which requires little care or attention, which eliminates 
the necessity of renewals, and which will operate at the pressure 0! 
a button and the turn of a dial. What the improvements will be 
next year is highly problematical. 

The radio manufacturing industry is quite seasonal, as there are 
several months in the year in which very little work is done. [1 


the dull months practically all of the establishments retain only their 


technical force (busy in designing improvements) and a few key 
employees. Data for this study were secured for periods in which 


the various establishments were working full time and full force, or 


nearly so. 
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The establishments from which data were collected have varying 
7 Jencths of pay-roll periods—1 week, 10 days, 2 weeks, and one-half 
month. In order to present data for all establishments and em- 
| ployees on the same basis, the days, hours, and earnings were com- 
§ piled for a one-week period for the establishments that have a longer 
' pay period, and thus the tables represent a sample normal week. 
' All data were obtained by agents of this bureau directly from the 
pay rolls and other records of the establishments. 


Receiving Sets 


N THE manufacture of receiving sets data were obtained for 

10,070 employees—5,845 males and 4,225 females. 

' Seventeen of the most important occupations were selected for 
_ separate presentation. These 17 occupations include 4,797 males 
and 3,815 females, a total of 8,612, or over 85 per cent of all the 
_ employees covered in the study. In the selected occupations over 
one-half of the total number of employees fell under four groups— 
+ subassemblers (2,934 persons), visual inspectors (933 persons), solderers 
(878 persons), and final assemblers (860 persons). 

The average number of days on which employees worked in one 
week ranged from 4.9 for packers and wrappers, female, to 5.8 for 
| cabinetmakers, male, and tool and die makers, male. The average 

for all males was 5.5; for all females, 5.3; and for all employees, both 
male and female, 5.4. 

The average hours actually worked in one week ranged from 39.7 
for packers and wrappers, female, to 51.6 for cabinetmakers, male, 
the average for all males being 47.5; for all females, 43.3, and for 
all employees, both male and female, 45.8. 

The average full-time hours per week ranged from 47.3 for lacquer- 
ers, female, to 51.1 for drill-press operators, female. The average 
for all males was 48.5; for all females, 48.3; and for all employees, 
both male and female, 48.4. It will be noted that there is a much 
greater difference between the hours actually worked and the average 
full-time hours for females than there is for males. 

Average earnings per hour ranged from $0.324 for testers, electrical, 
female, to $0.863 for tool and die makers, male. The average for 
all males was $0.590; for all females, $0.384; and for all employees, 
s both male and female, $0.508. 

The average actual earnings in one week ranged from $13.94 for 
packers and wrappers, female, to $44.06 for tool and die makers, 
male, the average for all males being $28.05, for all females, $16.62; 
and for all employees, male and female, $23.25. 

The average full-time earnings per week ranged from $15.94 for 
testers, electrical, female, to $42.11 for tool and die makers, male; 
the average for all males being $28.62; for all females, $18.55; and 
for all employees, male and female, $24.59. 

In the 23 establishments covered in this study 13 paid additional 
for overtime. Nine of these paid time and one-half after normal 
daily hours, in addition to which 1 paid double time for Sunday and 
| paid double time for Sunday and holidays. One establishment 
paid time and one-half after normal daily hours when men were 
called out by foremen. Another paid time and one-half after normal 
daily hours to their die makers only, while 1 paid time and one-half 
after 9 hours per day and 1 after 48 hours per week. 

728° —28—_10 [569] 
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Three of the establishments had bonus systems in operation, two 
being based on production and the other on attendance. In the 


latter, employees losing no time during the week were paid 3) 
additional. 
Description of Occupations 


Since the changes in designs have necessarily made changes jp 
occupations in the manufacture of radio receiving sets, only a brief 
and general description of occupations will be attempted. 

Assemblers, Final or mounting.—Bring together the units or parts 
that have been subassembled and mount them on the chassis, panel 
or cabinet. 

Assemblers, sub—Assemble units or parts of a minor nature— 
that is, small parts which form units that are later mounted on the 
chassis or panel. They do the necessary filing and fitting of the parts, 

Cabinetmakers.—Assemble the parts of the cabinet that have been 
cut and dressed in the machine department. They are frequently 
designated as “bench hands” or carpenters. The work is done by 
hand. Clamps or other devices are used to hold joints together. 
These joints are fastened with glue or braces at the points of union. 

Coil winders, machine —Two kinds of coils are made—single and 
layer. In making layer coils the operator inserts coil core on spindle 
and fastens wire terminal to the eyelet in the core. Machine winds 
wire around the core, and between each layer the operator inserts a 
sheet of wax-paper insulation. After the required number of layers 
are wound on the core the operator clips the wire, removes the coil 
from spindle of machine, and places a paper sticker on the terminal 
end for the lead soldering. 

In making single coils the wire is fastened to the eyelet in the core 
and the machine winds a@ single strand of wire which is automatically 
spaced. While the coil is being wound the operator applies a coat of 
shellae with a brush. 

Drill-press operators.—Operate a drill press to drill, countersink, 
and tap holes im panels or chassis. 

Inspectors, visual.—Inspect raw materials, parts, and assembled 
mounted units. 

Laborers,general—Do trucking, move materials,load and unload cars. 

Lacquerers.—Parts are either dipped, sprayed, or placed on con- 
veyor belt and passed through a lacquer solution. Lacquering is 
done to prevent tarnishing. Coils are also given a lacquer bath 
to insulate and protect them. 

Packers and wrappers.—Wrap articles in paper to prevent damage, 
pack in container, insert instructions, and stencil the container, in 
preparation for shipment. 

Platers—Tend apparatus in electroplating various parts with 
nickel, gold, or silver. 

Polishers.—The article to be polished is held by the operator against 
a revolving spindle controlled by a foot pedal. The polishing wheel, 
or disc, is covered with prepared cloth. The operator, with emery 
cloth or file may also remove rough parts before polishing. 

Punch-press operators.—Punch out various sheet-metal units, such 
as covers, panels, bases, flanges, angles, condenser plates, etc. , 

Repairers —Repair models brought in by customers; also repair 
parts that have been injured during process of manufacture. 
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Screw-machine operators, hand and automatic.—Operate screw ma- 
chines to form screws and other small metal parts. 

Solderers —Connect leads to bakelite tube eyelets, connect termi- 
nals after winding, scrape insulation off ends of wires, and solder 
connections. 

Testers, electrical—The part to be tested to see if it comes up to 
the standard is checked against a master set, which is connected to a 
battery, the dial on the meter registering the efficiency of the part 
tested. Coils are tested by attaching ends of coils to a testing machine 
(master set). From a meter reading the tester determines what coils 
of similar reading may be placed together in the same set. 

Tool and die makers.—Are skilled men who make and repair cutting 
tools, jigs, dies, gauges, and fixtures. 

Other employees.—Includes occupations not named above. These 
may be common occupations having very few employees, or occu- 
pations not commonly found. 


TABLE 1.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE MANUFACTURE OF RADIO RE- 
CEIVING SETS, 1927, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 
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Speakers 


HE speaker has become an integral part of radio reception and is 

_ the final phase of radio performance. If the speaker is ppalty 
or fails to operate in harmony with the receiver, the best results ar 
not obtained. Radio reception is in direct accord with the tone Faluc 
of the speaker. 

There are two types of speakers in general use, the horn and tlie 
cone, each claimed to possess some value in reproduction different 
from the other. Therefore, the selection of the type of speaker is 4 
matter of individual choice. 

In the manufacture of speakers data were secured from 18 estab- 
lishments covering 2,428 employees—1,551 male and 877 female. 

In this industry 12 occupations were selected as the most repre- 
sentative and most generally found in all establishments. Almost 
half of the employees covered 1 in this study, 43 per cent to be exact 
were classed as “assemblers.” 

The average earnings per hour ranged from $0.351 for visual in- 
spectors, female, to $0.867 for tool and die makers, male, the averave 
for all employees, male and female, being $0.502. 

The average actual earnings in one week ranged from $12.93 for 
repairers, female, to $41.88 for tool and die makers, male, the averave 
for all employees being $22.87. 

The average full-time earnings per week ranged from $16.26 for 
packers and wrappers, female, to $41.79 for tool and die makers, 
male, the average for all employees being $24. 

The average number of days on which employees worked in one 
week ranged from 4.6 for repairers, female, to 5.9 for testers, female, 
the average for all employees being 5.4. 

The average hours actually worked in the one week canvassed 
ranged from 35 for repairers, female, to 49.1 for lacquerers, male, the 
average for all employees being 45.5. 

The average full-time hours per week ranged from 44.5 for punch- 
press operators, female, to 49.2 for punch-press operators, male, thie 
average for all employees being 47.8. 

Of the 18 establishments covered, 5 paid additional for overtine. 
Two paid time and one-half after normal daily hours, 2 paid time and 
one-half after normal daily hours to time workers only, and 1 paid tine 
and one-half after normal daily hours to tool and die makers only. 

Only one establishment reported payment of a bonus. This estal- 
lishment had a set standard of efficiency, and as this standard was 
exceeded an increasing bonus was given, varying from 0.5 to 20 
per cent. In addition to the above, all employees on productive 
work who maintained an efficiency of 100 per cent for a whole cal- 
endar month and had not been absent or tardy more than one-half 


hour during the same month were given one day’s vacation with pay. 


These days were cumulative if desired. 


Description of Occupations 


A brief description of the selected occupations in the making «/ 


speakers follows: 
Assemblers.—Fit and assemble the various parts of the speaker. 
Drill-press operators.—Operate a drill press to drill, countersini\, 

and tap holes in the various parts. 
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Inspectors, visual_—Inspect the finish of the speaker, also see that 
cords (leads), connections, and other parts meet requirements. 

Laborers, general.—Do trucking, move materials, load and unload 
ars, © tc. 
Lacquerers.—Dip or spray parts with a lacquer solution to give 
them a special finish and prevent tarnishing. 

Pockers and wrappers.—Wrap speakers in paper to prevent dam- 
ace, and insert them in cartons. 
| Polishers —The operator, with emery cloth or file, first removes the 
rough parts, and then the article to be polished is held against a 
revolving spindle controlled by a foot pedal. The polishing wheel or 
disk is covered with a prepared cloth. 

Punch-press operators —Form bell and base of the speaker and 
blank out and form diaphragm. 
| Repairers.—Repair speakers that have been sent in by customers, 
and also repair those that have been found defective during the process 
of making. 

Solddrenaicctebhen leads, wires, and other parts to be connected. 

Testers.—Testing is done by attaching the cords (leads) to an 
amplifier unit which is connected to a phonograph record. Testers 
make adjustments to the speakers by an adjustment screw, which 
regulates the tonal qualities. 

Tool and die makers.—Are skilled men who make and repair cutting 
tools, jigs, dies, gauges, and fixtures. 
Other employees. —This includes all kinds of work not listed above. 























TABLE 2.—W AGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE MANUFACTURE OF RADIO SPEAK- 
ERS, 1927, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 































































Number of— Average | Average hours Average earnings 
__.| number | 
| of days 
i r a all | Full Full 
Occupation and sex ers, _ | employ- | Actually, Full- - 
— caer ees | worked| time | Per — time 
one Yeas worked | inone | per | hour |‘) Qi° | per 
in one week | week | week 
week 
Assemblers: 
Male. dN s ts a ho OS 18 472 5.3 45.1 48.2 | $0. 523 | $23.60 | $25.21 
|e St ABE aS | ae 17 583 5.3 42.3 46.8 -396 | 16.73 | 18.53 
Drill-press operators 
Sas ae tv ee 13 61 5.3 44.5 48. 0 . 509 22. 65 24. 43 
POM eis ca hbk sas 235 4 7 5.4 44.0 47.8 . 465 20. 45 22. 23 
inspectors, Visual: 
Maleiii tetas off ods 16 102 5.5 48. 4 47.5 . 535 25.87% 25.41 
FOmeMaee ee ook cachae ce ll 50 5.3 43. 6 47.2 . 351 15. 28 16. 57 
Laborers, general: Male..__._____- 12 67 5.3 46.9 47.6 .441 | 20.69 20. 99 
Lacquerers: Male...-.......-.-..-- 12 65 5.6 49.1 48.8 | .600 | 29.48 | 29.28 
Packers and wrappers: 
CEs \ <e sR Ge Rais an 17 128 5.3 46.4 48.3 .487 | 22.59 23. 52 
Pomelseeec.............-- 3 18 5.7 45.0 45.8 .355 | 15.99 16. 26 
PolignerGs Fi nen wanksis 4 14 5.4 46.7 48.7 .433 | 20. 20 21. 09 
Punch-press operators: 
JOS.) (ee as oe 14 107 5.5 48.9 49.2 - 626 | 30. 64 30. 80 
Pom the dios. ocdeeccncic. 3 8 5.8 45.8 44.5 482 | 22.06 21.45 
Repairers: 
ng ne eS eA SRE A 15 57 5.6 46. 8 46.7 487 | 22.76 22. 74 
oS aS ee eee 3 ll 4.6 35.0 47.1 369 | 12.93 | 17.38 
Solderers: 
Mabeiigee, ot lk aii. 16 95 5.5 46.9] 47.8| .532] 24.95 | 25.43 
m he ONnbiick cdc ddnen ne oceee 10 83 5.4 42.9} 47.0] .383 | 16.45 18. 00 
esters: 
i SSeS are 15 61 5.5 46.3 47.4 .573 | 26.53 27. 16 
POU ts. . wke 5 13 5.9 46.5} 45.5] .374] 17.42 17.02 
Tool and die makers: Male...-.__- 9 43 5.8 48.3 48.2 . 867 | 41.88 41.79 
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TABLE 2.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE MANUFACTURE OF RADIO Spr 















































ERS, 1927, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Continued - 
Number of— | average | Average hours Average earnings 
eee OE ee ee a 
| of days | 
: on which 

Occupation and sex Estab-| Em- — —s — m Actual | Full 

lish- | ploy- om “the ° Cr | inone | time 

asente| ees worked | in one per hour k | Der 

in one week | week ~— week 

week 
Other employees: 
SE RE: epee ae ee 18 279 5. 6 49.8 49.6 | $0.616 | $30.68 | $30 5 
ES 5. aE ae Ber 9 104 5.4 44.4 47.4 . 457 | 20.30 21. 6 
All employees: - 
EES eet eee 18 1, 551 5.5 47.1 48. 4 -555 | 26.15 26. 86 
AE aE Ra ee 17 877 5.3 42.7 46. 8 . 399 17. 07 18. 67 
tated : 
Male and female---______| 18 | 2,428 5.4 45.5 47.8} .502| 22.87) 24% 
| | | 
Tubes 


A RADIO tube is an evacuated bulb having three elements—filament, 

plate, and grid. These vacuum tubes are of various types and 
designs, depending upon the work which they must do. They may, 
however, be divided into two general classes—low and high power 
receiving tubes. Increased amplification is obtained by the connec- 
tion of several tubes, the plate of one being coupled to the grid of the 
next, and so on. 

The occupations for which data are presented apply to the manu- 
facture of receiving set tubes only. Establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of broadcasting tubes were not included in the study. 
A few establishments manufacture both kinds of tubes. Employees 
in the broadcasting department, however, were not included. 

In the manufacture of radio tubes data were secured from 18 estab- 
lishments covering 2,213 employees—374 male and 1,839 female. 
The predominance of females in this branch of the radio industry is in 
sharp contrast with the division of the sexes in both of the other 
branches—sets and speakers. In the manufacture of receiving sets 
42 per cent and of speakers only 36 per cent of the employees were 
females, while in establishments making tubes 83 per cent were 
females. 

There were 31 occupations which were considered important enough 
and so general in the various establishments as to warrant their 
separate presentation. 

The occupation which had the largest representation was mounters, 
female, covering 552 employees. The next most numerous occupa- 
tion was basers, female, with 155 employees. 

The average earnings per hour ranged from $0.337 for filament 
testers, female, to $0.569 for firers, male, the average for all employees, 
male and female, being $0.444. | 

The average actual earnings in one week ranged from $14.37 for 
filament testers, female, to $28.10 for electric testers, male, the 
average for all employees being $20.36. 

The average full-time earnings per week ranged from $15.97 for 
filament testers, female, to $27.82 for flare makers, male, the average 
for all employees being $21.58. 
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The average number of days on which employees worked in the 
one week studied ranged from 5.1 for base branders, female; filament 
testers, female; and grid inspectors, female; to 6.0 for electric testers, 
male; and firers, female; the average for all employees being 5.5. 

The average hours actually worked in one week ranged from 41.7 
for base branders, female, to 53.5 for electric testers, male, the 
average for all employees being 45.9. 

The average full time per week ranged from 46.2 hours for agers, 
female, to 50.3 for agers, male, the average for all employees being 
48.6. 

Of the 18 establishments covered in the study of the manufacture 
of radio tubes, 5 paid additional for overtime work. Three of the 
establishments paid time and one-half after normal daily hours. One 
paid time and one-half after normal daily hours to the mechanical 
force only, while one paid time and one-half after 5:30 p. m. Monday 
to Friday and 12:30 p. m. Saturday to machinists, and time and one- 
half after 6 p. m. Monday to Friday and 4 p. m. Saturday to all 
other maintenance men. 

Three of the establishments reported bonus systems. One of these 
systems was based on a set standard of efficiency, and as this standard 
was exceeded an increasing bonus was given, varying from 0.5 to 20 
per cent. In addition to the above, all employees on productive 
work who maintained an efficiency of 100 per cent for a whole calendar 
month and had not been absent or tardy more than one-half hour 
during the same month were given 1 day’s vacation with pay. These 
days were cumulative, if desired. 

Another establishment paid a bonus to workers in the mounting 
department only, each member of the mounting unit having the 
lowest shrinkage receiving $1 per week. The third establishment 
which reported a bonus paid 10 per cent of earnings each day that the 
time clock was punched before 7.55 a. m. 


Description of Occupations 


A brief description of the occupations as shown in the above table 
follows herewith: 

Agers.—Test the resistance of tubes by inserting them in sockets 
on a rack and applying current of different voltage for periods of 3 to 
8 minutes. 

Basers.—(a) Straighten wires and thread them by hand through 
pins in the base; (6) place bulb and bakelite base in baking machine, 
fusing a cement to fasten bulb and base together; (c) cut off excess 
bottom wires after baking process; (d) take tube out of baking machine 
and insert tube pins into a solder solution to form contact points on 
the’ wires. 

Base branders.—Feed the blank base into an automatic machine 
which pushes the base over a hot die and brands the tube designation 
and factory code, in one operation, on the outside. 

Base fillers —Feed bakelite base into an automatic machine which 
puts a ribbon of cement around the inside of the base. The purpose 
is to later cement the bulb to the base on the “‘sealing-in machine.” 

Bead makers.—After glass tubing has been cut to length, the 
operators feed three wires into a die and fit the bead tube over the 
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wires; this passes through a battery of heating torches which partially 
melts the tubes and a pinch clamp pinches the wire and glass together: 

the machine then automatically ejects the beads. The bead or 
anchor holds the mount firm. 

Bead shapers.—As beads come from the ‘bead makers” the wires 
are formed, shaped, and cut to proper length by hand. 

Bulb branders—Feed blank bulbs into a machine which etc! 
monogram inside bulb. 

Check inspectors —Make visual inspection of parts for quality. 

Electric testers —Test certain parts by use of electric measur 
instruments. 

Filament cutters—Tend automatic machine which cuts filament 
wire to proper length. Operator places a spool of wire on machine 
and watches operation of machine. 

Filament makers.—Tend automatic machine which imbeds {i! 
ment wire into small nickel tubing on each end to form contacts. 

Filament shapers —By hand, hook the wire around a series to pins 
to form desired shape. 

Filament testers —Connect filament with battery. The proper 
connection is determined by lighting an electric bulb. 

Filament welders —W eld nickel tubing on each end of filament wire. 
This is spot welding and a hand operation. 

Firers—Tend hydrogen furnace for purpose of getting rid of 
moisture and impurities in materials. Firemen take care of tempers- 
ture of furnaces and feed material into furnace. 

Flare inspectors.—Inspect flares for cracks, size, shape, etc. 

Flare makers.—Glass tubings are received in 4-foot lengths and 
placed in a circular holder which revolves and passes the tubes through 
a battery of torches which heat the glass gradually at the point where 
it is to be cut. The sections are cut and the bottom of each section 
reamed to form a flare, or cup-shaped piece of glass. Operation and 
ejection are automatic. 

Glass cutters Hold several pieces of glass tubing against a cur- 
borundum wheel which cuts them to required length. 

Grid inspectors —Take off a certain number of turns from each ¢111 
grid to see that they are of proper shape. 

Grid makers —Wind fine wire around nickel support which | 
been nicked at points where the wire is wound, and feed, start, unlo: rf 
machine, and-cut grid to proper length with foot-power cutter. 

Grid stretchers —By hand, feed grid over two fingers or projections 
of a machine, and stretch to required thickness by foot pressure. 

Jigger testers —Insert tubes in socket to see if they light. 

Laborers, general_—Truck, carry material, etc. 
| aan Minette weld the various parts, filament, grid, plate, and 
bea 

Packers and wrappers.—Wrap tubes in paper and insert in cartons. 

Plate gaugers or stretchers—Feed nickel plates into a revolving 
machine. As they pass a certain point they are hit by a hammer 
partly to close opening of the plate to fit gauge. The plates then 
pass through the gauge. 

Sealers .and exhausters—-Tend automatic machine, insert tc 
“‘mount’’ into holder, put blank bulb over mount. As machine 
revolves the bulb passes through a battery of fires fusing the bu!) 
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ly J and flare, a sealing operation. Place bulb in a lower rack of same 

r machine where rubber tube connects to a series of pumps which 

op [IE exhaust the air from the stem tubing. Pass the tube through a 

| “bombarding coil”’ which evaporates the magnesium on the plate by 

eg heating the plate, thus cleaning the inside of the bulb of gas and 
- —— impurities. During the process the stem is melted off or sealed off. 





og |e Stem inspectors. —Inspect for cracks and defective wiring. 
| Stem makers.—‘‘Flare”’ and ‘‘exhaust tubing” are automatically 
fed into a revolving machine. Stem makers feed lead wires into 





ig flare. They pass through a series of torches which melt and pinch 
* & together the exhaust tubing, flare, and lead wires, thus forming a 
nt stem. The machine then runs them through an annealer to keep 
ne (fe them from cracking. 


Stem shapers.—Wires in the stem are formed (or bent) by auto- 
a- matic machine. One stem operator feeds stems into machine and 
another takes stems out and places them on wooden trays. . 
ns Welders, getter on plate—Getter is a piece of magnesium ribbon cut 
to certain length and spot welded to the plate. The plate is used to 
er inclose the filament and the grid. 


Other employees—Employees in miscellaneous occupations not 
"e. named above. 


















































° TasLe 3.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE MANUFACTURE OF RADIO 
Ol TUBES, 1927, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 
a- 5 aoe = e 
| Number of— | average | Average hours | Average earnings 
sr" eee 6 ARETE 
nd of days | 
AC | on which | 
oh Occupation and sex | Estab- Em- | ¢™ploy- Actually —_ p | Actual | ae 
lish- | ploy- OE By aan ~ (peei 
‘Te ments| ees worked in one per hour | week per 
| y in one week week week 
on | week |, 
nd \ ah Se Se a 78" _| oe ee a rat? 
Agers: 
iT- a ee 5 6 5.8 51.6 50.3 | $0.377 | $19. 44 $18. 96 
; Petts So asst ect haewaaad 9 25 5. 6 47.7 46. 2 . 402 19. 18 18. 57 
Basers: Female - Fl es ee 17 155 5.6 46. 5 48.4 .423 | 19. 65 20. 47 
ut Base branders: Female.._________- 7 10 5.1 41.7 47.4 -404 | 16.83 19. 15 
U Base fillers: Female___.........._-- 9 22 5.6 44.9} 49.0| .393 | 17.66! 19.26 
Bead makers: Female.._.._..__..-_- 12 55 5.5 46. 0 50. 0 . 340 15. 61 17. 00 
Bead shapers: Female---__._______- 7 18 5.6 48. 1 49.4 .347 | 16.71 17. 14 
as Bulb branders: Female _-_--.--_-- -- 4 9 5.3 45.8 48. 2 .425 | 19.48 20. 49 
ad Check inspectors: Female - - ----- 11 44 5.6 46. 6 49.0} .415 | 19.37 20. 34 
al Electrie testers: 
oe Se a ae 5 8 6.0 53. 5 49.8 .525 | 28.10 26. 15 
FR ileeike trdeeeetancacues ll 75 5.4 43.9 47.7 . 397 17. 45 18. 94 
ns Filament cutters: Female__- ---._--- 10 14 5.2 43. 4 48.8 .407 | 17.65 19. 86 
Filament makers: Female-----___- 13 38 5.3 44.2 49.1 | .407 | 18.00 19. 98 
Filament shapers: Female - bak 5 14 5.4 46. 6 50. 1 . 369 17.17 18. 49 
Filament testers: Female ___.___-_.- 6 10 5.1 42. 6 47.4 . 337 14. 37 15. 97 
hg ament welders: Female__....--- 9 41 5.4 44.7 48. 2 415 | 18,52 20. 00 
lrers: | 
| ee a 9 5.4 47.4 48. 5 569 | 26.99 27. 60 
_ Feaeeea........... wieadet2.. 3 3 6.0 48.8 | 48.8 357 | 17.40] 17.40 
Flare inspectors: Female - - - _...-- 11 20 5.7 47.8 48. 4 . 384 18, 35 18, 59 
Flare makers: | 
ns. SS a yee ee taxd 5 10 5.7 49. 6 49. 6 .561 | 27.82 27. 82 
ae EE EEE - 23 5.6 46.6 | 48.6 .358 | 16. 69 17. 40 
ie Glass cutters: Female._..-_...._.- 1 20 5.4 43.8| 48.9} .420| 18.39| 20.54 
er Grid inspectors: 
ME GGhtiks. - «ck obarivenas 3 6 5.3 45. 2 47.3 .464 | 20.96 21. 95 ‘ 
en ES SMP at pres ee eae 8 16 5.1 43.4 50. 1 .359 | 15.57 17. 99 
Grid makers: Female_.___________- 17 86 5.4 45.3 49, 1 .395 | 17.89 19. 39 
Grid stretchers: Female. - .___----- 8 22 5.6 46.8 49. 4 .377 | 17.67 18. 62 
he Jigger testers: Female _-- _____-___- 6 16 5.2 44.1) 48.5] .410| 18.06| 19.89 
Laborers, general: Male... _-__-__- 9 28 5.8 51.5 49. 1 .445 | 22.95 21. 85 
ne Mounters; Female. -__...........-- 18 552 5.3 43.4| 482} .426) 1852] 20,53 
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TaBLE 3x-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE MANUFACTURE OF RADIO 
TUBES, 1927, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Continued 









































| ~ 
| Number of— | Average | Average hours Average earnings 
ert 3 number | 
| of days —s 
on which 
Occupation and sex Estab-| Em- employ- Actually Full- Actual Full 
| lish- ploy- ees | worked | time Per in one | time 
mane oes worked | in one per hour week per 
in one week week week 
| week 
pau eee: roma e* i 2 ERTS: SD Be NG (Bere ESE 
| 
a 18 esp | 12 33 5.8 49.4 | 48.6 | $0.477 | $23.55 | $23. 1 
Se 2 \. oO. v. . 6 . 44 8.00 | $23. 18 
aia lalek ele i a 13 104 5.7 46. 7 48.4 . 400 18. 66 | 19, 36 
Plate gaugers or stretchers: Female _| s 15 5.5 47.0 49.8 . 344 16.17 | 17.13 
Sealers and exhausters: | 
| Gb bet el a 12 69 | 5. 7 | 49. 6 49. 2 . 556 27.55 | 27.3% 
SES PEE OFT Ten Tae 16 123 | 5.3 | 44.6 48. 4 . 413 18. 44 | 19. 99 
Stem inspectors: Female - -----_- 12 32 | 5. 6 | 45. 8 48.9 .377 | 17.24 18. 44 
Stem makers: Female__._.____ ____- 18 117 | 5.3| 43.9 48. 8 .412 | 18.06) 20.11 
Stem shapers: Female ------------- | i 42 | 5.7 | 46.4 48. 4 369 | 17.16) = 17.86 
ee Ces on plate, female___| 11 21 5.7 47.1 49.0 . 409 19.24; 20.4 
ther employees: 
eerie tenes |e) ST LT 16 205 5.8 | 51.7 | 48.9 . 673 34. 85 | 32. 91 
EES Fete ee aes aiken 9 97 | 5.3 |} 45. 2 48.7 . 421 19.02 | 20.50 
wae a | | = —— 
All employees: 
Male SS ae ee ee ee 18 374 5. 8 50. 9 | 48.9 . 602 30.62 | 29.44 
ep a en RE aa an 18 1, 839 5.4 | 44.8 48.5 . 407 18. 27 19. 74 
Male and female......._.| 18 | 2,213 5.5 | 45.9| 48.6| .444] 20.36| 21% 














Hours and Wages in Wisconsin Pea Canneries in 1927 


HE Industrial Commission of Wisconsin gives in the June, 1928, 

i issue of the Wisconsin Labor Market some data concerning usual 

wages and hours in pea canneries in Wisconsin in 1927, based 

on reports from 129 canning establishments, employing a total of 

5,618 women, girls, and boys. The usual wage is defined as the 

remuneration most frequently paid for one hour of labor. It was 

first determined for each cannery separately, and then an average 

usual wage for all canneries was calculated, in which equal weight 

was given to each cannery, regardless of its size. The same process 
was followed in regard to hours. 

The usual wage varied from as low as 22 cents per hour to as high 
as 35.5 cents. The average usual rate for the 129 canneries was 24.9 
cents an hour. Reports from 31 of the canneries showed a second 
usual wage, which was ordinarily a rate for overtime, or for some class 
of work different from that for which the first usual wage was paid. 
The second usual wage rate varied from 22.5 cents to 40 cents per hour, 
the average for the 31 canneries being 30.9 cents an hour. 

The usual working-day ranged from 3.5 hours in some canneries 
to 9 in others, the average usual day being 6.7 hours. The maximum 
number of hours during which the canneries operated on any one 
day varied from 7 to 12.5 hours, and the maximum per week from 22 
to 60. 

Under the Wisconsin law the normal working day for women in 
canneries is limited to 9 hours, but in certain emergencies those over 
17 years may be employed for 11 hours a day, though not for more 
than 60 hours a week. Special note was made of the extent to 
which these emergency provisions were utilized. 
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Seventy-five of the 129 canneries reporting operations during 1927, completed 
he season without any emergency days, 14 canneries operated one emergency 
di .y and 17 canneries operated two emergency days. Only 23 of the 129 canneries 
reported three or more emergency days during the season. 


——_—_—_—=» 0 


Wage Reduction on English Railways ' 
Oo” July 28 the English papers announced that the heads of the 


railway companies and the leaders of the railway unions, 

who had been carrying on negotiations as to a change in wage 
rates, had reached an agreement under which wages would be reduced 
by 2 % per cent, beginning August 13. Further, it was announced 
that the cut would be extended to the salaries of the clerical and 
managerial staffs, and that, at the request of the directors of the 
companies, their fees would ‘be reduced by the same percentage. 

The negotiations leading up to this settlement, which had been 
carried on without public reports, began with a proposal from the 
companies to change in three respects the agreement under which 
the men have been working since 1919. Their revenues, they said, 
had suffered severely through the competition of motor transport, 
and a reduction of expenses was absolutely necessary. Therefore 
they asked for, first, the immediate withdrawal of the whole of the 
war bonus; second, the cancellation of extra rates for night work, 
Sunday duty, and overtime; and third, the temporary suspension of 
the guaranteed day and week, and the substitution of a guaranteed 
week, which should include all overtime, Sunday duty, and night 
work. 

These proposals, if agreed to, would sweep away several features of 
the 1919 settlement which the men held to be of fundamental impor- 
tance. At that time a basic wage was established for each grade of 
workers, with a cost-of-living bonus in addition. As the cost-of-living 
index has fallen, this variable addition or bonus has fallen, but at a 
different rate for the different grades, until it has practically dis- 
appeared from the earnings of the higher paid workers, while remaining 
an important element in the wages of the lower grades. Abolishing 
it would at one and the same time reduce the wages of those who 
were making least and upset the whole relation of the earnings of the 
different grades. 

Even more important were the proposals concerning extra rates 
and the guaranteed day and week. Under the 1919 agreement the 
workers were to receive a full week’s pay for a six-day week, Sunday 
being paid for-separately at special rates. Moreover, each day was 
to be counted by itself, overtime rates being paid for any overtime, 
even if on some other day of the week the worker should be employed 
only part time or not at all. Under the proposed arrangement the 
guaranteed day would be given up altogether; 48 hours would still 
constitute a week, but it would include all the work done within 
seven days, whether this were done in the regular hours or were 
overtime, Sunday duty, or night work. 





1 Data are from Manchester Guardian, July 28, 1928, p. 13; the Daily Herald (London), July 27, 1928, 
p. 1, and July 28, 1928, p. 6. 
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On these terms the railroad heads and the union leaders went into 
conference. Discussions were held in private, but as the men were 
known to be strongly opposed to the terms, long negotiations wer 
expected. Agreement was reached, however, in less than a week. 
The wage cut is substituted for the withdrawal of the bonus and the 
changes in extra rates and in the guaranteed day and week. Th 
standard agreements, based on the 1919 settlement, are to be con- 
sidered as temporarily suspended, not given up. The present agree- 
ment is to remain in force for a year, after which either party ma\ 
terminate it at three months’ notice. The railway shopmen, no! 
included under the standard agreements, are to be brought unde: 
this. They are to suffer the 24% per cent wage cut, but as an offse' 
the companies pledge themselves to restore full-time work in the 
shops wherever possible, and where this could be done only by dis- 
missing part of the force, to give a five-day week. Both sides pledge 
themselves to try to induce all workers not members of the railway 
unions to accept the terms of this agreement, and they also agree thai 
the settlement is made without prejudice to the right of either side, 
upon its termination, to resort to the established machinery for 
securing changes in wages and working conditions, notwithstanding 
their failure to use that machinery on this occasion. 

The settlement is unique in several respects. It is said to be the 
first time that in any strongly organized industry a cut in wages has 
been accepted without either prolonged negotiations or a stoppage. 
It is also said to be the first time that the principle has been accepte:! 
that if reductions in earnings are necessary, the cut should apply 
throughout the whole industry, not merely to the wage earners. 
And it is probably the first time that a worsening of conditions has 
been carried through with an increase in friendly feeling on both 
sides. 

Part of the credit for the prompt agreement is ascribed to the 
effort made by some of the railroad heads nearly a year ago to secure 
the cooperation of.the men in improving conditions upon the roads. 
A series of cooperative conferences was planned (see Labor Review, 
December, 1927, p. 60), at which matters relating to the operation 
of the roads were to be discussed, the officials giving facts and figures 
as required, and the men being called upon for criticisms and sugges- 
tions. Consequently, the men had an actual knowledge of condi- 
tions, appreciated the need for a reduction in expenses, and brough' 
their whole intelligence to bear upon the question of how this could 
be accomplished with as little permanent injury to their position a: 
possible. 





Earnings and Hours of Labor in Iron and Steel Industry of 
Germany, 1926 and 1928 


ARNINGS and hours of labor for selected occupations of the 

iron and steel industry of Western Germany, for the spring 

of 1926, were shown in the Labor Review for November, 1926 

(p. 116). Through the courtesy of the United States Department o! 

State and its consular representatives, the bureau is able to publish 
comparative data for the spring of 1928, as follows: 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS OF THE IRON 
AND STEEL INDUSTRY OF WESTERN GERMANY IN THE SPRING OF 192% AND 








Department and occupation 





Blast furnaces: 
Dist iteduincnbdanesasceus 
K COs = <2 hedibbnnmbonnétne 
Sich Gs 6 5b nn noes 
S teteeiicdct ence ae acne so pe 
Thomas furnaces: 
BIER SS o.ctdncns annie se nou 
i dc eee 
Regulators, second 
MiGente, 6. 55... oss ccc cus 
FS RE 
Martin furnaces: 
OSES ee 
Melters, second ___..........---.. 
Ladlemen and mold placers__--_- 
Blooming mills: 
Rollers in charge__-._._...._---- 
Rollers, first__.-_- sired 


Spring of 1926 








Rollers, second (catchers) - __-_-- 

Trimming and cutting floor: | 
i a 
Hot straighteners 
Laborers 

Wire mills: 
Rollers in charge__..........---- 
Furnace operators.__......._---- 
i EO RS Se | 
We ec to cel 

Thin-plate mills: 
Se SoM 
ts ie tans Sea 

Rolling round bars: 
Rollers. ; 


FESS ae eee ae 


CG ii ie dimn Sakata 
Cupane. cose 
LOE lb Bins «co Swianieistine o« eal 
Forges: } 
Hammersmiths--............---- 
Hammer operators--_-.-....-.--- | 
Lee Ne anil nabhlionial 
Mechanical department: 
Skit wermere. ................ 
Semiskilled workers. ._....-.-.-- 
Unskilled workers 


! Earnings per hour. 





Wage Rates in Aguascalientes, Mexico 


Hours 
per 
day 


10 


9-10 
9-10 


| 
} 


} 
| 


! 


| 


— — 
| i 
Lowest Highest 
| Mks. pad Mks. Dolls.| 
7.40 1.76 | 9.80 2.33 | 
6.65 1.58| 8.70 2.07 | 
6.80 1.62} 8.72 2.08 
5.50 1.31 | 6.64 1.58 | 
9.30 2.21 | 12.20 2.90 - 
8.10 1.93 | 12.50 2.98 
7.60 1.81 | 11.60 2.76 | 
8.25 1.96 | 10.55 2.51 | 
5.50 1.31 | 6.80 1.62 | 
9.12 2.17 | 11.50 2.74 | 
7.70 1.83 | 10.30 2.45 | 
6.18 1.47| 9.33 2.22 | 
10.60 2.52 | 16.75 3.99 | 
9.30 2.21 | 12.80 3.05 | 
8.00 1.90 | 12.50 2.98 | 
7.30 1.74| 9.50 2.26 
6.90 1.64] 9.50 2.26 
5.50 1.31 | 9.55 2.27 
11.00 2.62 | 23.20 5.52 
9.50 2.261 18.20 4.33 
7.20 1.71 | 13.90 3.31 | 
8.20 1.94 | 16.00 3.81 | 
10.20 2.43 | 15.60 3.71 
8.90 2.12 | 13.40 3.19 | 
| 
9.20 2.19 | 23.20 5.52 | 
7.60 1.81 | 19.20 4.57 | 
5. 90 1.40 | 8.70 2.07 | 
8.20 1.94 | 11.50 2.74 | 
7.50 1.79 | 11.00 2.62} 
6.10 1.45| 9.00 214) 
5.50 1.31 | 7.50 1.79 | 
8.50 2.02 | 13.50 3.21 | 
7.05 1.66 | 11.00 2.62 | 
5.50 1.31) 6.40 1.52 | 
7.50 1.79! 10.50 2.50. 
6.30 1.50) 850 2.02) 
5.50 1.31! 6.50 1.55 


Earnings per day 











] 
| 

Hours 
per 
week | 


56 
56 
62 
62 








Spring of 1928 





Earnings per day 











Lewest Highest 
Mks. Dolis.| Mks. Dolls. 
10.35 2.46] 10.75 2.56 
9.87 2.35 10.10 2.40 
7.50 1.79 8.24 1.96 
6.79 1.62 8.02 1.91 

“14.90 3.55 | 18.15 4.32 
“10.51 2.50| 16.10 3.83 
7.20 1.71 10.80 2.57 
11.15 2.65 15.60 3.71 
8.65 2.06 13.55 3.22 
8.70 2.07 15.60 3.71 
"13.30 3.17| 18.54 4.41 
11.40 271 15.50 3.69 
1 
9.20 2.19 | 16.30 3.88 
8.10 1.93 | 13.90 3.31 
16.20 3.86 | 28.50 6.7 
14.90 3.55 | 25.10 5.97 
15.90 3.78 | 21.70 5.16 
13.20 3.14 | 25.30 6.02 
9.95 2.37 11.50 2.74 
9.00 2.14 11.10 2.64 

7.30 1.74 9.10 2.17 
6.60 1.57 8.20 1.95 
1.84 1.20) 11.45 1.35 
1.78 1.19 11.11 1.26 

-60 1,14) 11,08 1.25 
1 86 1, 20 | 11,21 1.29 
1.76 1.18 | 11.02 1.24 
1.60 1.14] 1.72 1.17 





HE maximum and minimum wage rates given below are those 
paid in the principal industries in Aguascalientes, Mexico, 


and are included in a report from vice consul Eli Taylor, at- 


that city, dated June 20, 1928. One of the principal industries is 
that of drawn work, which is a household industry, done mainly by 
Indian women whose average earnings are from 49 to 73 cents a day, 
according to the nature and quantity of the work done. 
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WAGES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN AGUASCALIENTES, MEXICO 


[Conversions into U. 8. currency made on basis of peso=48.54 cents] 














| Maxi- Mini- Maxi- | Mini- 

an mum mum oa mum mum 

Industry daily daily Industry | daily | daily 

wages wages ; Wages | wages 
— ae | —| cn 
Bakeries (making pastry EES, 2 eee ee $1. 46 $0), 49 
MRC SAS SES ite 7 $0. 97 | $0. 24 || Matches (wax) ---_.....---- 73 | O- 
Confectionery ...-..-........- 1. 46 | <i) ese eeu .73 24 
RR a a ai Sa . 73 | . 24 || Printers 1. 46 36 
Corn-grinding mills- sees 73 | ae Geeeaers . ..... ....2...... 1. 46 6] 
Electric light and power com- | | Soap- ee ar 1.21 | 49 
SE ee eae 3. 88 | .73 || Starch and flour mill_-._..__- 1. 94 49 
Harness making --_-_--_- Rivesce. 1.21 4 pit SENN ool cc neadenee .73 14 

Ets, Weta .......-...- eal 2 . 73 | . 49 
Ae: ot x 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in July, 1928 


MPLOYMENT in July, 1928, was 1.1 per cent lower than in 
E. June and pay-roll totals decreased 3.1 per cent, according to 
returns made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The usual closing for inventory taking and the season for repairs 
and vacations customarily result in a decrease in employment in 
July and also in a pronounced drop in pay-roll totals. The falling 
off in employment was, however, considerably less in July, 1928, 
than it was in July of 1923, 1924, 1926, and 1927; it was the same as 
in July, 1925. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment for 
July, 1928, is 84.7, as compared with 85.6 for June, 1928, 85.5 for 
May, 1928, and 87.3 for July, 1927; the weighted index of pay-roll 
totals for July, 1928, is 87.4, as compared with 90.2 for June, 1928, 
90.1 for May, 1928, and 89.1 for July, 1927. 

Employment in July, 1928, stood 3 per cent below the level of 
employment in July, 1927, and pay-roll totals were 1.9 per cent 
smaller. The decreases in both these items, comparing 1928 with 
1927, were decidedly smaller in July, 1928, than in any previous 
month of 1928. 

The data for July, 1928, are based on returns made by 11,130 
establishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries of 
the United States. These establishments in July had 3,062,147 
employees whose combined earnings in one week were $81,146,928. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in June and July, 1928 


NCREASED employment was shown in July, 1928, as compared 

witb June in 18 of the 54 separate industries and increased pay- 
roll totals were shown in 12 industries. The notable increases in 
employment were 11.7 per cent in cane sugar refining, 9 per cent 
in ice cream, 6.6 per cent in rubber boots and shoes, 5.6 per cent 
in leather boots and shoes, and 4.5 per cent in automobile tires. 
The petroleum-refining industry showed a continuation of the mild 
upward trend begun in June, following a prolonged period of decline 
during which one-fifth of the industry’s employees were dropped. 
_The pronounced decreases in employment were in knit goods, 
silk goods, woolen and worsted goods, women’s wearing apparel, 
stoves, pottery, glass, the two tobacco industries, and pianos. The 
iron and steel industry reported a loss of 1 per cent in employment 
and the automobile industry a drop of 0.1 per cent in employment. 
The strike in cotton-goods mills in one vicinity, which occurred in 
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May, was still unsettled in July, and the industry therefore had not 
yet regained any of the employees concerned. 

Two of the 12 groups of industries, each considered as a whole, 
showed more employees in July than in June. These were the leather 
group with a seasonal gain of 4.3 per cent and the food group with a 
gain of 0.5 per cent; employment in the paper group was unchanged. 
Both industries in the tobacco group and the 10 industries of the 
textile group reported fewer employees in July than in June, the 
total results being a drop of 5.4 per cent in the tobacco group and a 
drop of 3.3 per cent in the textile group. In the stone-clay-glass 
group, pottery and glass showed customary substantial July drops 
in employment while brick and cement increased but little, leaving 
the group with a net loss of 3 per cent. The decreases in the 6 re- 
maining groups were comparatively small. 

The West South Central and Mountain geographic divisions showed 
a gain in employment in July as compared with June, while each of 
the remaining 7 divisions reported fewer employees in July, the de- 
creases ranging from less than one-tenth of 1 per cent in the New 
England States to 3.6 per cent in the East South Central States. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTIC A] 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JUNE AND JULY, 1928 








Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
































(SS Pee eee oes “ya aa Per 
Industry | lish- | cent of | cent of 
| ments | June, July, | change June, July, change 
| 1928 1928 1928 1928 
! | 
} } 
Food and kindred products _- _| 1,717 | 219,856 | 221, 216 (1) $5, 737,976 | $5, 773, 400 | () 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

BET ee a ee ae 191 86, 155 86, 473 +0. 4 2, 263, 753 2, 262, 615 | —0.1 
Confectionery ..............-.- 296 29, 207 28, 096 —3.8 555, 197 510, 710 —8.0 
pees... 65555. iL Sh 241 11, 276 12,295 | +9.0 375, 964 423, 017 +12. 5 
aes ae ae 323 14, 267 14, 718 +3. 2 378, 983 396, 547 | +-4 6 
IE SNES RNR 650 | 68,984| 68,503 | —0.7| 1,864,583 | 1,845,148; —1.0 
Sugar refining, cane._....__.-- 16 | 9, 967 11,131 | +11.7 299, 496 335, 363 +12.0 

Textiles and their Soegete.... 1,862 | 563,307 | 546,199 (1) 10, 780,466 | 10,284,475 | (1) 
Cotton goods............... 462 206, 117 201, 969 —2.0 3, 076, 856 3, 042, 495 | —1.] 
Hosiery Foal knit goods______- 239 78, 745 74, 453 —5.5 | 1,477, 426 1, 307,801 | —11.5 
ye rae 187 53, 751 51, 880 —3.5 1, 152, 334 1,066,933 | —7.4 
Woolen and worsted goods__- 187 62, 348 59,932 | —3.9 | 1,387,596 | 1,300,815 | —6.3 
Carpets and rugs___.....____- 29 22, 717 22, 309 —1.8 541, 245 532, 862 | 1.5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__- 93 ‘ 28,200; —1.8 684, 117 655,382 | —4.2 
Clothing, men’s......._.____- 239 | 59,552 | 58,386 | —2.0! 1,418,499] 1,399,389 | 
Shirts and collars....._..____- 99 19, 158 18, 859 —1.6 304, 126 1, 463 
Clothing, Women’s-_-_________- 205 21, 566 20, 554 —4,7 493, 438 484,341 | —1.8 
Millinery and lace goods_-__-- | 72 10, 650 9, 657 —9.3 244, 829 212, 994 —13.0 

Iron and steel and their prod- 

ae Re ae kit CAP Re 1,819 | 657,716 650,334 (1) 19,928,490 | 18,991, 705 @) 
Iron and steel_..............--. 197 | 264,399 | 261,843 | —1.0] 8, 238,688 | 7, 764, 125 —5.8 
Cast-iron pipe..............-- 41 12, 965 12,385 | —4.5 287, 410 284, 286 —1.1 
Structural ironwork --_________ 162 25, 899 25, 841 —0.2 787, 427 768, 332 —2.4 
Foundry and machine-shop 

WA ERE aS IS eS Sa 975 | 239,545 | 239,007.| —0.2| 7,288,821 | 7,052,358 —3.2 
SE ree ee 70 30,457 | 29,269) —3.9 762, 656 714, 612 —6.3 
Machine tools. ..........____. 151 | 30,771 | 31,246| +1.5 | 1,008, 665 982,870 | —2.6 
Steam fittings and steam and | 

hot-water heating apparatus. 106 34,114 | 32,756 | —4.0) 1,014, 225 953, 553 —6.0 
SS RAPIER Mahe Ae BAD: 117 | 19, 566 | 17,987 | —8.1 540, 598 471, 569 | —12.8 

Lumber and its products______ 1,140 | 212,138 210,041 (1) 4,712,497 | 4,556,249 (‘) 
Lumber, sawmills__....._.__- 463 | 122,842) 120,585 | -—1.8)| 2,534,607 | 2, 463, 089 —2.8 
Lumber, millwork.._......___ 264 31, 465 31,531 | +0.2 772, 450 746, 358 —3. 4 
po Ne OE 413 57, 831 | 57,925 | +0.2)] 1,405,440 1,346, 802 —4,2 

Leather and its products_-_____ 344 | 109,147 | 113,929 (1) 2,443,489 | 2,635,803 (4) 
i gaa. Vee ee 134 27, 353 27,521 | +0.6 671, 158 676, 651 +0.5 
Boots and shoes.............- 210 81,794 | 86,408 | +65.6| 1,772,331 | 1,959,152 | +10.5 

(See footnotes at end of table) 
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TasLe 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 


ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JUNE AND JULY, 1928—Con. 





——— 















































Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
‘ Estab- Per Per 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments June, July, | change June, July, change 
1928 1928 1928 1928 
Paper and printing.__-_-___.__- 930 | 179,721 | 179,621 (3) $5,891,865 | $5,791,570 (i 
Paper and pulp.............-- 221 58, 160 | —0.5]| 1,539,876 | 1,498,929 —2.7 
..  — 187 18, 855 18, 731 —0.7 435, 972 416, 339 —4,5 
Printing, book and job------- 311 52, 329 53,040 |} +1.4] 1,848,588 | 1, 853, 427 +0.3 
Printing, newspapers. .----_---- 211 50, 117 49,690 | —0.9 | 2,067,429 | 2,022,875 —2.2 
Chemicals and allied products - 328 83, 180 83, 137 (1) 2,487,742 | 2,509,158 (1) 
eo: ail a aa eae 124 30, 894 30,390 | —1.6 854, 711 832, 695 —2.6 
I ei oneal 149 7, 605 7,637 | +0.4 162, 111 162, 367 +0. 2 
Petroleum refining.-.........- 55 44, 681 45,110 | +1.0)| 1,470,920 | 1,514,096 +2. 
Stone, clay, and glass products 908 | 124,468 | 121,517 (1) 3, 231,021 | 3,104,659 (4) 
CE acess sadaesmn 108 26, 910 27, 041 +0. 5 791, 377 808, 443 +2.2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__--- 606 41, 869 42, 205 +0. 8 1, 052, 086 1, 039, 269 —-1.2 
2 Se 67 14, 184 12, 869 —9.3 344, 864 , —16.5 
I  aititdiconnnaninees< 127 41, 505 39,402 | —5.1 | 1,042,694 968, 958 —7.1 
Metal products, other than 
iron and steel__..._._________. 216 51, 271 50, 942 (4) 1,393,217 | 1,332,988 ().. 
Stamped and enameled ware- 71 19, 401 18, 915 —2.5 469, 916 431, 173 —8.2 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
hac wsiticain kimpindiveiincn 145 31, 870 32,027 | +0.5 923, 301 901, 815 —2.3 
Tobacco products_____________ 257 | 62,091 | 58,756 | (!) 1,048, 819 992,028 | (1) 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
A aa ape ee 27 8, 105 7,563 | —6.7 131, 562 120, 299 —8.7 
Cigars and cigarettes_-_.._.__- 230 53, 986 51,1938 | —5.2 917, 257 . , 5.0, 
Vehicles for land transporta- 
atin es oe noamnenas- 1,216 | 577,361 | 574,608 (?) 18, 353,960 | 17,807,216 (‘) 
Automobiles-...._...........- 212 | 409,837 | 409,365 | —0.1 | 13,300, 569 | 13, 021, 406 —2,1 
Carriages and wagons__..-___- 61 1, 698 1,726 | +1.6 40, 087 40, 145 +0. 1 
Car building and repairing, 
electrie-railroad__........_-- 374 25, 072 24,718 | —14 780, 072 762, 061 —2,3 
Car building and repairing, 1 
steam-railroad.............- 569 | 140,754 | 138,799} —1.4] 4,233,232 3,983, 604 —5.9 
MisceHianeous industries _-__._-_ 393 | 260,723 | 251,847 (1) 7,537,868 | 7,367,677 0) 
Agricultural implements. -.__- 82 26, 516 25,864 | —2.5 799, 008 761, 348 —4.7 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies_________ 17 120,146 | 119,392 | —0.6 | 3,624,600 | 3, 498, 801 —3.5 
Pianos and organs_-___.-._.-- 41 6, 571 5,917 | —10.0 188, 230 169, 369 | —10.0 
Rubber boots and shoes-.._--- 12 16, 745 17,849 | +6.6 400, 549 411, 033 +2. 6 
Automobile tires_...-_......-- 45 56, 885 59,438 | +4.5 | 1,809,080} 1,842, 860 +1.9 
| STS Ee 39 23, 860 23,387 | —2.0 716, 401 684, 266 —4.5 
All industries_____________ 11, 130 |3,090,989 |3, 062, 147 (1) 83, 547,410 | 81, 146, 928 (}) 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
| eae 1,344 | 367,999 | 367,941 | —(?) | $9,001,601 | $8,919, 232 —0.9 
Middle Atlantic. _._............-- 608 | 809,508 | 800,546 | —1.1 | 23,085,468 | 22,376, 140 —3.1 
East North Central_.............. 2,996 |1, 099, 726 |1, 093,624 | —0.6 | 33, 241,477 | 32, 162, 890 —3.2 
West North Central... .......-- 1,011 | 160,585 | 158,725 | —1.2| 4,155,359 | 4,028,308) —3.1 
South Atlantic. -................. 1,296 | 304,253 | 297,187 | —2.3 | 5,830, 263 , 584, 412 —4.2 
East South Central..............- 563 | 113,508 | 109,401 |} —3.6 | 2,164,185 | 2,070,343 —4.3 
West South Central. ...........-- 454 | 82,168] 83,178} +1.2| 1,749,738 | 1,776,508 | +1.5 
ss ITT 196 | 29,550} 29,756] +0.7 822, 064 812, 838 —1.1 
| See 672 | 123,692} 121,789 | —1.5| 3,497,255 | 3,416, 257 —2.3 
All divisions______________- 11, 130 |3, 090,989 |3, 062, 147 (1) 83,547,410 | 81,146,928 () 
































' The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

4 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, JUNE TO JULY, 1928-12 GROUPS OF INDUSTRikg 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighing the index num)yers ¢/ 
the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries] 
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AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 

























































Per cent of change, Per cent of change 
June to July, 1928 June to July, 1998' 
Group Group 4 
| Number | Amount Number | Amount 
| on pay of pay on pay of pay 
| roll roll roll roll 
Food and kindred products-_--. +0. 5 +0.4 || Metal products, other than 
Textiles and their products -_- —3.3 —4.6 iron and steel. ._............- —0.3 ~3.7 - 
fron and steel and their prod- Tobacco products---_-..--_._-- —5.4 —5,4 Fe 
RRB eT ng tlle tal —0.8 —4.5 || Vehicles for land transporta- 
Lumber and its products-___- —1.1 —3.1 RE et Sipe pt. Se —0.7 -3.3 
Leather and its products- ---- +4.3 +7.4 || Miscellaneous industries_____- —0.2 ~3.1) 
Paper and printing-___....___- (‘) —1.8 —_—— '— 
Chemicals and allied products: —0.5 —0. 2 || All industries__.______ —1i,1 —3.1 
Stone, clay, and glass products. —3.0 —5. 4 |! 
| 
1 No change. T 











Comparison of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in July, 1928, with July, 1927 


HE level of employment in manufacturing industries in July, 1928, 
was 3 per cent lower than in July, 1927, and pay-roll totals were 
1.9 per cent smaller. 

The vehicle group of industries for the third successive month was 
the only one of the 12 groups of industries which showed increased 
employment over this 12-month interval. This was due in each 
instance to the notably high level of employment of the automobile 
industry in 1928. Decreased employment in the remaining 11 groups 
ranged from 0.1 per cent in the nonferrous metal group to 8.7 per 
cent in the tobacco group. 

The outstanding increases in employment over this 12-month 
interval in separate industries were 28.3 per cent in automobiles, 
21.3 per cent in agricultural implements, 14.1 per cent in pottery, 
and 11.4 per cent in machine teoka, | 

The significant decreases in employment in July, 1928, as compared 
with July, 1927, were 20.8 per cent in shipbuilding, 18.4 per cent in 
pianos and organs, 14.3 per cent, each, in cotton goods and steam 
fittings, and from 11 per cent to 12.7 per cent in petroleum refining, 
cane-sugar refining, brick, and cast-iron pipe. 

The East North Central geographic division reported 8.2 per cent 
more employees in July, 1928, than in July, 1927, but each of the 
remaining eight divisions showed decreased employment ranging 
from 11 per cent in the West North Central States to 8.8 per cen! 
in the New England States. 
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TanLE 3e-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT. AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, JULY, 1928, WITH 


(The per cents of sae - for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
n the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 
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| change, July, 1928, 
compared with 


Per cent of 
change, July, 1928, 
compared with 















































July, 1927 July, 1927 
Industry i tice Siewas aale Industry 
Num- | Amount Num- | Amount 
- | beron | of pay ber on | of pay 
pay roll roll pay roll roll 
Food and kindred products.| —2.8 —1,9 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
Reuapeeeae and meat ict ds 230d). LLedemee —4,1 —2.0 
RS Be —3.2 —2.8 Chemmicels...............:.4 —L4 —0.2 
confectionery REP PARES —5.5 —7.4 Rae eee +6.5 +6.3 
Sa htt ne mitntitinns +0.9 +4.0 Petroleum refining_._...___- —11.0 —6.2 
FR a dnc ew cccencigas —2.5 +2. 5 
| SS ae ae —0.9 —0.8 aoe, clay, and glass prod- 
Sugar refining, cane-.------ —11,1 — ie. ae ee ee —4,3 —3.6 
Gob LDR ES SRS BG a —9.0 —6.1 
Textiles and their products__| —7.0 —10.1 Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.| —11.6 —13.4 
Co, oe, e. —14.3 —20. 2 I dosh liniicds xh intecuahrenete mi +14. 1 +9. 7 
Hosiery and knit goods__-__- —4.4 —5.7 Rb iis senescence icgats ( —0.3 +3. 5 
PSR, SE SPR IS ig —3.9 —1.8 
Woolen and worsted goods..| —2.1 —4.9 || Metal products, other than 
Carpets and rugs-_-_._._... —5.7 —11.9 iron and steel__________. —0,1 +2.3 
Dyeing and finishing tex- Stamped and enameled 
[Et Ee ieee —2.6 —3.5 think coc as Suniel +0. 1 —3.3 
Clothing, men’s-------..... —7.7 —12.4 Brass, bronze, and copper 
Shirts and collars__........- —4,7 —14.1 Ny or ein Fa —0.1 +4.1 
Clothing, women’s ---_-...- +0. 5 —3.9 
Millinery and lace goods....| —3.8 —6.0 || Tobacco products_-_-_________. —8,7 —9,2 
Chewing and smoking to- 
Iron and steel and their bacco and snuff____.._.._- —5.7 —9.9 
products... ._............... —1.6 +24 Cigars and cigarettes _-______ —9.3 —9.2 
lrom ama steel... ....-........ —3.0 +3.0 
Cast-iron pipe............_- —12.7 —18.6 || Vehicles for land @eneper- | me 
Structural ironwork. -_____- —0. 6 +2. 2 | SEE Porinelaeare +75 +9.5 
Foundry and machine-shop Automobiles_..-.........--- +28. 3 +32. 5 

7 SS Sey lee —1,0 +1.8 Carriages and wagons___-_-__- +1.8 +3.4 
p RES EEE ep. —5.8 —3.4 Car building and repairing, 

Machine tools........_____- +114 +18. 9 electric-railroad___________ —7.5 —4,9 
Steam fittings and steam Car building and repairing, 

and hot-water heating steam-railroad ........_._- —8, 2 —7.7 

Eee eae —14.3 —11.5 
n,m te | +446] +12 || Miscellaneous industries.....| -—7.7| —86 

Agricultural implements_...| +21.3 +29. 2 
Lumber and its products__..| —5,3 —4,.5 Electrical machinery, ap- 

Lumber, sawmills. .__._____ —5.7 —4.0 tus, and supplies____- —2.7 +17 
Lumber, millwork...______- —3.0 —2.4 oS and organs.________. —18.4 —14.9 
Ps Siiec Scccascsiekves —5.0 —7.4 Rubber boots and shoes. __- 0 —2.9 

Automobile tires__........_- +5. 4 +6. 7 

a my its products___- : =% . Shipbuilding. ...........__- —20.8 —22.4 

Be oc bre SBtceS Sosa —1, —1. 

Boots and shoes. ..........- —5.6 —10.2 All industries__.....____ | —&@ —1,9 
Paper and printing. .________ —0.3 +1,3 
Paper and pulp-__.......__. —3.0 —2.0 
PRED. ©. cccccnccceace —4.0 —0.9 
ting, book and job_____- +1.3 +2.9 
Printing, newspapers. .--.-.- +1.7 +2.8 | 

Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 
New England................... —8.8 —8.8 || West South Central_._.....____. —3.3 —22 
Middle Atlantic_..............- —5.6 ae t,t Rear —2.8 —1.7 
East North Central-_-_.........-- PRS) BIAS B Pees dee sndeeien en... 25-0..... —2.9 +0.4 
West North Central.........__- —1.1 +0. 1 
South Atlantic. ................. —5.6 —5.2 All divisions... _........__- —3,0 —-L9 
East South Central..._.....___- —4.8 —4.6 
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Per Capita Earnings 


PER CAPITA earnings in July, 1928, for employees in the com- 
bined 54 industries surveyed were 2.1 per cent lower than in 
June, 1928, and 1.1 per cent higher than in July, 1927. 

Increases in per capita earnings in July, 1928, as compared with 
June, 1928, were shown in 13 of the 54 industries, the notable increases 
having been in the boot and shoe, cast-iron pipe, ice cream, women’s 
clothing, petroleum refining, cement, and flouc industries. The out- 
standing decreases were in the pottery, knit goods, shirt, stamped 
ware, stove, and iron and steel industries. 

Employees in 32 industries were averaging higher earnings per week 
in July, 1928, than in July, 1927, the significant gains over this 12- 
month period having been in the machine tool, iron and steel, agri- 
cultural implement, petroleum refining, flour, and cane-sugar refining 
industries. The pronounced decreases in July, 1928, as compared 
with July, 1927, were in the shirt, cotton goods, cast-iron pipe, carpet, 
rubber boot, and men’s clothing industries. 


TaBLeE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, JULY, 1928, WITH JUNE, 1923, 
AND JULY, 1927 









































Per cent of Per cent of 
change July, change July, 
1928, compared 1928, compared 
— Ww — 
Industry with Industry - 
June, | July, June, | July, 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
ROTC EIT +4.6 | —5.1 || Paper and pulp_.._..............-- —2.2} +0.8 
I ns den maicionomnnann +3.5 | —6.8 || Structural ironwork _...........--- —2.2| +2.7 
i a +3.2 | +2.9 || Agricultural implements___......-- —2.3 +6. 4 
Clothing, women’s ---_-_-------.--- +3.0| —4.6 || Automobile tires_.............-.-- —2.5|} +1.2 
Petroleum refining _____.__....-....| +1.9]| +5.3 || Dyeing and finishing textiles _____- —2.5} —1.0 
lied taal estccap silos sea didrchmal +1.7 |~-F3. 4 | Hardware. ..............-....-.... —2.5)} +2.6 
a ii oN +1.4! +4.9 |} Woolen and worsted goods___.....; —2.5| -—2.8 
|. REE eae ae +0.9| —6.9 || Shipbuilding--_...........-....--. —2.6| —1.9 
Clothing, men’s --............«....- +0.6| -—5.5 || Brass, bronze, and copper products_| —2.8 | +4.3 
oe ae eee +0.3 | —6.7 || Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
Sugar refining, cane____....-....--| +0.3] +49 ITER A SRE ee —2.9 |) +4.5 
Cigars and cigarettes ____._......_- +0.2 | +0.1 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
8 BPE. el ae ER +0.2] +03 (rei 0 en RR ae le ase. a —3.0 2.8 
Pianos and organs -_.............--. —(1) +4.0 || Lumber, millwork..__...........-- —3.6 | +0.6 
(ane a eS slates. —0.3 (?) Rubber boots and shoes -_-__._...--- —3.7| —6.7 
I ok ee ere —0.3 | —0.2 || Paper boxes._...................-- —3.8 | +3.4 
Slaughtering and meat packing.-... —0.4| +0.4 || Machine tools. .-.........-.....--- —4.0} +6.6 
Car building and repairing, elec- Millinery and lace goods_..____.._- —4.0} —2.1 
AEE Ter ~L O01 +426 0 Been... 25. ese —4.1] +2.2 
SN tnt bicemecnanbariais eS 3B tts |= 0 ae ee —4.3| —2.1 
Lumber, sawmills __._............- —1.0} +41.5 || Confectionery ..._..._.-.....---.-- —4.4} —1.9 
Printing, book and job____........| —1.1]| -+41.5 || Car building and repairing, steam- 
Printing, newspapers___.___._._._- —1.3) +1.1 Se Sie ile” eg goth te —4.6 |) +0 
Carriages and wagons_____-........| —1.5| +1.6 || Iron and steel__......____-_..._-__-- —4.8/ +06.4 
STE ig a SG, On areata 8 gn ee Oe re ete —5. 1 —3.0 
Briek, tile, and terra cotta____.___- —2.0 | —2.2 ||-Stamped and enameled ware ----_- —5.9 |} —3.5 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and Shirts and collars................... —6.0 | —9.5 
STS ibs dx debts acrduieedaneoeden -—2.0| —4.4 || Hosiery and knit goods.______.___- —6.3} —1.4 
EA RANT RR ne Hi... RARE ae a —7.9| —3.6 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus ________. —2.1| +3.0 | 
i 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2 No change. 


Wage Changes 


ORTY-ONE establishments in 21 industries reported wage-raic 
increases made during the month ending July 15, 1928. These 
increases averaged 4 per cent and affected 3,449 employees, being 
21 per cent of the total employees in the establishments concerned. 
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Nineteen establishments in 12 industries reported wage-rate 
decreases made during the same period. These decreases averaged 
10.4 per cent and affected 2,293 employees, being 64 per cent of the 
total employees in the establishments concerned. 


Taste 5--WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OOCURRING BETWEEN JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1928 





























































Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 
= 
| Per cent of employees 
Industry eee vl 
Total | * | | In estab- 
number} ‘crease Total | lishments 
report- po. Range | Average number | reporting a 
ing i increase 
a or decrease | _™ments 
rates | in wage reporting 
rates 
a | ie 
| Increases 
Sane ree 323 | 1 5.0 5.0 15 a7] Q) 
> en aa 650 1 6.5 6.5 41 6 (1) 
RT RRR oa | 187 1 5.0 5.0 458 97 1 
Clothing, men’s__..........-.- 289 1 9.0 9. 0 15 5 (1) 
OID Be Sct coc ecte 205 1 1.0 1.0 30 ll (1) 
Tdi eeiaetta lil 197 4| 203.0 2.5 733 43 (1) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
i Bln 975 7| 2.5-10.0 6.7 152 6 (1) 
RES I RE Te 70 1 2.2 2.2 18 20 (1) 
eGR CE ke wc chucks wba cm 151 2} 3.0 5.0 3.4 37 14 (1) 
lumber, sawmills ___....-_-- Le 463 1 10. 0 10. 0 146 100 (1) 
Paper and pulp.............-.. 221 1 7.5 7.5 20 15 (1) 
NE ES cairn dackuces anos 187 2 | 10.0-19.3 17.6 37 12 (4) 
Printing, book and job____.._-- 311 3| 10-120 9.5 49 8 (1) 
Printing, newspapers___..._.-- 211 3] 2.02.5 2.0 284 25 1 
I ean. Wis ds dedaawaawd 124 2} 5.0-10.0 7.8 187 i) 1 
RE RT ae 149 1 11.0 11.0 24 80 (1) 
OSS «Ra Rt Re 127 1 4.0 4.0 26 4 (4) 
Se ee ae ae eee 212 1 5.0 5.0 20 7 (1) 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad._...........- 374 3 1. 5-2.0 2.0 948 48 4 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies... ..._.__-- 174 3 1.0-5. 0 4.0 195 8 (1) 
Pianos and orgams............-. 41 1 5.0 5.0 10 5 () 
Decreases 
SR SR ES eS GRE Noes © 323 1 10.0 10. 0 ll 30 1 
AS ee ee re 462 2 5. 0-6. 0 5.0 388 73 1 
«1 SARE TEE CS SIR 197 1 2.5 2.5 40 5 1 
Structural ironwork . ._.......- 162 1 8.0 8.0 60 97 (1) 
Sa a eae 413 3 | 10.0-15.0 12.0 201 92 (1) 
Lumber, millwork_._.......... 264 1 7.5 7.5 150 100 (1) 
_ eS AT 134 1 5.0 5.0 181 100 1 
Sa eee 124 1 16.7 16.7 25 100 (1) 
é, and terra cotta_-_-__- 606 1 10.0 10.0 47 94 (1) 
d cigarettes..._..-__- 230 4 | 10.0-14.0 13.8 1, 087 77 2 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad___..........- 374 2) 9.7-10.0 10. 0 30 77 (1) 
Rubber boots and shoes... .__- 12 1 7.0 7.0 73 100 




















‘Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


NDEX numbers for July, June, and May, 1928, and for July, 1927 

showing relatively the variation in number of persons employed 
din pay-roll totals in each of the 54 industries surveyed by the 
weau of Labor Statistics, together with general indexes for the 
mbined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 6. 7 
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The general index of employment for July, 1928, is 84.7, thi 
number being 1.1 per cent lower than the index for June, 1928, 04 
per cent lower than the index for May, 1928, and 3 per cent lowe 
than the index for July, 1927. The general index for pay-roll tota\ 
in July, 1928, is 87.4, this number being 3.1 per cent lower than the 
index for June, 1928, 3 per cent lower than the index for May, 1992 
and 1.9 per cent lower than the index for July, 1927. 


TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES—JULY, 1927, AND MAY, JUNE, AND JULY, 1928 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 












































| 
Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industr7 1928 | 1928 
July, July, |__ a 
1927 1927 | 
May | June July | May June luly 
General index_______________- 87.3 85. 5 85. 6 84.7 89.1; 9.1 90, 2 82.4 
Food and kindred products_____ -| 89.9 85, 8 87.0 87.4 95. 5 91.0 93, 3 93,7 
Slaughtering and meat packing._.| 83.6 78.0 80. 6 80. 9 88. 2 81.5 85. 8 85.7 
CEE 2... 2c dennenaces- , “Re 72.9 71.8 69. 1 80. 7 80. 4 81.2 74,7 
GRRE BORE SS 107. 6 92. 6 99. 7 108. 6 116. 6 100. 1 107.8 121.3 
SE RR PT TS SES ery 87.6 84. 6 82.8 85. 4 88. 5 88. 5 86.7 90.7 
A Pe peered 103. 0 101.5 102. 9 102, 1 108. 7 107. 6 108. 9 107.8 
Sugar refining, cane-._..._._.____- 100. 0 81.1 79. 6 88.9 | 101.0 85. 1 84. 4 94.5 
Textiles and their products__....__| 84,2 81.5 81.0 78. 3 83. 5 78.9 78,7 75,1 
SS Tae 87.2 76. 8 76. 2 74.7 86.1 | 70.9 69. 4 68.7 
Hosiery and knit goods___._.____- 91.0 92. 8 92. 0 87.0 98.9 | 105.7 105. 4 93.3 
Gt ORL... inc cctiettbamdecncedhd 96. 7 97.1 96. 2 92.9 101.3 107.0 107. 5 99.5 
Woolen and worsted goods______- 74.7 74.8 76. 1 73. 1 73.4 73. 5 74. 5 69,8 
Carpets and rugs_._......__.___- 95.0 94. 4 91.2 89. 6 88. 3 84. 6 79. 0 77.8 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_____ 95. 3 96. 4 94.5 92.8 95.0} 100.3 95. 7 91.7 
ee SS eee eee ee 82. 7 73. 6 77.8 76.3 79. 3 61.3 70. 4 69.5 
Shirts and collars..............__. 76.7 76.3 74.3 73. 1 79.3 75. 9 73. 7 68. | 
Clothing, women’s__._____._____- 75. 2 83. 5 79.3 75.6 75. 2 78. 7 73. 6 72. 
Millinery and lace goods___.____- 62. 4 70.7 66. 2 60.0 62.0 70. 8 67.1 58.3 
fron and steel and their products_| 85,1 84.3 84,4 83.7 84, 6 91.5 90. 7 86,6 
i gt: eee) Ree tr 90. 4 89.3 88. 6 87.7 86. 3 98. 0 94.3 88. { 
oO ee ee ae 98. 1 89.4 89. 6 85.6 | 100.6 89.5 82. 8 81.9 
Structural ironwork__...._______- 95. 5 92. 5 95. 1 94.9; 101.3] 104.2| 106.0 108.5 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
> Pare a Ae: 81.2 80. 1 80. 5 80. 4 81.4 84.5 85. 6 82.9 
NO is itatintreliwackes oneden 79.4 77.3 77.8 74.8 83. 1 84. 0 85.7 80. : 
pi ELS a Me nam 92.3 99. 6 101.3 102. 8 98. 5 117.6 120. 2 117.1 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus__......| 91.1 81.7 81.4 78. 1 92.7 87.8 87.2 82.0 
BE cyte a Se 67.3 76. 0 76. 6 70. 4 64.8 74.9 75. 3 65. 
Lumber and its produets___.______ 83, 7 79.3 80, 2 79.3 89, 4 87.5 88, 1 85.4 
Lumber, sawmills__._._..._.____. 80. 4 75. 8 77.2 75.8 86. 7 85. 5 85. 6 83.2 
Lumber, millwork._____._______- 89.3 85. 7 86. 4 86. 6 94.1 93. 0 95. 0 91.8 
UG ddceccokdlsniccesccts 91.6 87.3 86. 8 87.0 95. 7 90. 9 92.5 | 88.6 
Leather andits products... 88, 2 80. 8 80. 6 84,1 86.7 71,7 74. 6 50. 1 
SR ERR ad SP Sart <= 88. 2 87.4 86. 2 86. 7 87.8 87.8 85.8 80.9 
a ae 88. 2 78. 6 78.8 83.3 86.3 65. 2 70. 1 ‘ied 
Paper and printing_______________- 101.8 | 101.7 101.5) 101.5 109.0 | 112.2) 112.4 110.4 
SED. .cumvanasoswiiinas 92. 2 89. 4 89. 9 89. 4 95. 3 96. 3 96. 0 9.4 
(sg RTE a eee ee 95. 0 91.4 91.8 91.2 103. 8 104. 2 107.7 102.9 
Printing, book and job__..___..-- 101.6 102.3 101.4 102. 9 111.6 114.8 114.4 114.8 
Printing, newspapers - ----......- 114.4 117.6 117.3 116.3 121.0 127.2 127.2 124.4 
Chemicals and allied products.___.| 89,4 87.8 86.1 85. 7 95.1 94,8 93.4; 92 
i nti nigh licens 92.9} 923] 93.1] 91.6] 1026] 105.6] 105.1/ 1024 
ee ESE age CF. eee Ra 64.5 86. 5 68. 4 68.7 76.5 98.9 81. 1 81.9 
} Re Sy SO SS 95. 7 82.4 84.3 85. 2 92. 2 82.0 84.1) 0 
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Taste 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES—JULY, 1927, AND MAY, JUNE, AND JULY, 1928—Continued 









































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 
1 1 
July, va July, = 
1927 May | June July 1927 May June July 
Stone, clay, and glass products_._| 94,4 92.4 93. 1 90.3 96.9 98. 8 98. 7 93. 4 
[ro aS Sa CA a ee ae 93.3 $2.3 84.5 84.9 97.5 88. 8 89. 6 91.6 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_..._...} 1038.5 89. 7 90. 8 91.5 | 106.9 92. 5 93. 7 92. 6 
Pa odedee ta nos ass ccs. ceed 81.6} 102.3} 102.7 93. 1 81.3 | 111.8] 106.9 89. 2 
Ci 90. 3 94. 9 94. 8 90. 0 93.0 | 103.7 | 103.7 96. 3 
Metal products, other than iron 
Omni ahs bind tender <ntinens< 89. 5 90, 2 89. 7 89, 4 86,9 93, 4 92.3 88. 9 
Stamped and enameled ware-_-__- 82.8 87.5 85. 0 82.9 72.4 86.3 82. 6 75.8 
Brass, bronze, #nd copper prod- 
aS Bek Serle Saar 92, 5 91.4 91.9 92. 4 90. 0 96. 0 9 93. 7 
Tobacco products_______________--- 84.6 80,9 81,6 77.2 86,7 78. 0 83, 2 78. 7 
Chewing and smoking tobacco ; 
a on a eitrgtdirena meen 87.3 88. 2 88. 2 82.3 96. 4 90. 6 95. 2 86.9 
Cigars and cigarettes_........._-- 84.3 79.9 80.7 76. 5 85. 6 76.5 81.8 77.7 
Vehicles for land transportation__| 82.3 89.0 89. 1 88, 5 81.4 94,8 92.6 89. i 
AEs ciiiiimicedhsk ces cen 95. 3 122. 4 122. 4 122.3 91.9 131.3 124.4 121.8 
Carriages and wagons--_________-_ 67.6 64. 5 67.8 68. 8 73. 6 68. 4 76.0 76.1 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
IRI ARE RR SARE 90.3 85. 4 84.7 83.5 90. 4 90. 2 88. 0 86. 0 
Car building and _ repairing, 
steami-railroad...... 2. ...i..... 74.0 68. 7 68.9 67.9 74.3 72.3 72.9 68.6 
Miscellaneous industries__________ 94,2 86. 9 87, 1 86. 9 99. 5 91,2 93. 7 90.9 
Agricultural implements - - --_---- 85. 3 105. 5 106. 1 103. 5 93. 1 125.8 |} 126.2 120.3 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies ------__- paMac sl 92.0 88.9 90. 1 89. 5 93. 6 95.9 98. 7 95. 2 
Pianos and organs............-.-- 79. 2 72.9 71.8 6A. 6 79. 0 76. 1 74.7 67.2 
Rubber boots and shoes. -________- 80. 6 85. 5 78. 6 83. 8 90. 2 91.4 85.3 87.6 
Automobile tires_..............-- 111.4 109. 5 112.4 117.4 114.2 113. 6 119.5 121.8 
Shipbuilding -.__.___-. pia she Setemetan 93. 3 76. 1 75.4 73.9 | 100.1 79. 1 81.3 77.7 











Table 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to July, 1928. 

Following Table 7 is a chart which represents the 54 industries 
combined and shows, by months, the course of pay-roll totals as 
well as the course of employment. It includes the years 1924, 1925, 
and 1926, as well as 1927, and January, February, March, April, 
May, June, and July, 1928. 


TABLE 7.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JULY, 1928 


{Monthly average, 1923= 100] 


























Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 

95. 4 90. 0 92.3 89. 4 84. 2 91.8 94.5 90. 0 93. 9 90. 9 85.8 
96. 6 91.6 93. 3 91.0 85. 5 95. 2 99. 4 95. 1 97.9 96. 4 90.0 
96. 4 92.3 93. 7 91.4 86.1 | 100.3 99. 0 96. 6 99. 1 97.7 91.2 
94.5] 92.1) 928); 90.6] 85.7 | 101.3 | 96.9) 94.2] 97.2] 96.6 89.9 
90. 8 90. 9 91.7 89. 7 85.5 | 104.8 92.4) 94.4 95. 6 95. 6 90.1 
87.9 | 90.1 | 91.3 | 89.1] 85.6 | 104.7] 87.0] 91.7] 95.5] 93.3 90. 2 
84.8; 89.3 | 89.8] 87.3 | 84.7) 99.9) 80.8) 89.6] 91.2) 891 87.4 
85.0 | 89.9) 90.7] 87.4 |__-..-. 99.3 | 83.5) 91.4] 94.6] 91.0 |_-_--- 
86.7} 90.9 | 92:2] 88.0 ]}._...-- 100.0} 86.0} 90.4] 95.1) 90.4 

87.9 | 92.3 | 92.5] 87.6 }.____-. 102.3 | 885] 96.2) 98.6] 91.2 

87.8 | 92.5 | 91.4] 85.9 |-....-. 101.0 | 87.6} 96.2] 95.4] 87.8 |-...._- 
89.4) 92.6) 90.9} 85.1 |_____- 98.9 | 91.7 | 97.3} 95.6 | 89.3 }______- 
90.3 | 91.2 | 91.9) 88.5 |185.3 | 100.0 | 90.6) 93.6) 95.8 | 92.4) !89.2 






































1 Average for 7 months. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN. MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 163: 


Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing Industries 
in July, 1928 


REPORTS as to time worked and force employed in July were made 

by 9,590 establishments. Employees in 79 per cent of these 
establishments were working full time and employees in 20 per cent 
these were working part time, while 1 per cent were idle; 30 per cent 
of the establishments had a full normal force of employees and 69 
per cent were operating with reduced forces. 

The establishments in operation were employing an average of 87 
per cent of a normal force of employees who were working an average 
of 96 per cent of full time. These percentages show a decrease of 1 
per cent in average operating time, as compared with the June report, 
with no change in average force employed. 


TaBLe 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN JULY, 1928 








Operating establishments only 


| | 
| 





| 
j 
































Establish- | re —_ ‘ 
ments | ofestab- | Average Per cent of 
reporting | lishments | Per cent | establishments | per cont 
Industry |, employees | time with— normal - 
} — Ww 
| worked— | teapot sees ene 
l BA in| ployed in 
| establish- establish: 
Total| Per Full Part ments 
num- | cent || Full) Part| ments | normal | normal | operatin 
ber idle time | time | operating) doves fores pe 8 
Food and kindred products___.....| 1,562 1 87 12 97 38 61 86 
Slaughtering and meat packing --- 146 |__..-. 92 8 99 52 48 90 
eR ae eee 258 4 57 39 91 9 87 66 
he NB a AN Sa Sal | ae 100; () 100 34 66 88 
SEG SSE 298 1 88 11 97 40 60 87 
fe SES ae ee 638 | (') 93 7 99 48 52 ra 
Sugar refining, cane......-..-.------ Se 79 21 93 7 93 84 
Textiles and their products_______- 1, 490 1 74 25 95 32 67 84 
SE SS) 397 2 69 29 92 29 69 85 
Hosiery and knit goods_----_------ 181 2 72 27 94 35 63 86 
DE. no cudbedencrotkensced 2 ee 87 13 98 37 63 89 
Woolen and worsted goods.---- ae 167 1 79 20 97 37 63 78 
Carpets and rugs. -_............---- _ pa 67 33 89 25 75 92 
Dyeing and finishing textiles -- -- -- Ss 68 32 95 22 78 86 
Cee, WO Wiss fe Le 220 3 73 24 96 31 66 82 
Ge ee Ooers. .;......5........ pp oe ee 65 35 94 36 64 87 
Clothing, women’s----__._._.------ 143 1 78 21 96 31 68 84 
Millinery and lace goods_---------- tee 76 24 95 14 86 74 
Iron and steel and their products_| 1,646 | (‘) 71 2 95 26 73 n4 
Chet a aenen 170 1 59 41 90 23 76 84 
OS Sys eens | ae 74 26 93 26 74 77 
Struct GRE SA NDS 3 See 87 13 99 29 71 88 
Foundry and machine shop prod- 

TT A a es wih Rian 891 |__---- 69 31 95 25 75 83 
ETT RRR NLS: 66 3 68 29 95 12 85 80 
SS SIREN ee 86 14 100 34 66 95 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus________- 96 1 71 28 97 33 66 85 
a 100 4 59 37 93 33 63 84 

Lumber and its products._________. 1,020 1 75 | 2 96 24 15 83 
Lumber, sawmills. _..........._.-- 424 2 79 19 97 30 68 83 
Lumber, millwork..............._- a8 |....-.. 77 23 96 19 81 80 
NG itt Sglkdlcnecnccedees 368 | () 69 30 4 19 80 85 























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN JULY, 1928—Continued 




















Operating establishments only 






































Establish- Per cent 
ments ofestab- | Average) Percentof | Averays 
reporting lishments | Per cent | establishments per cent 
in which | of full operating of full 
Industry employees | time with— 
worked— worked gs al 
by em- orce em- 
aa ployees in ployed in 
establish- establi sh- 
Total| Per Full | Part| ments Full Part ments 
num- | cent || time | time | operating 20t™a!| normal! operating 
| ber | idle perating) “force | force 
| | 
| ——___—___ 
Leather and its products___________ 316 | 1 | 82 17 97 32 67 87 
OS EES pad oA) AE Rares 124 | 2 83 15 98 35 63 4 
Boots and shoes... ....-...--.----- 192 |...... | 82] 18 97 30 70 88 
| 
Paper and its products...__________ 12/ ¢) || 83] 16 9) at 39 94 
aaa eee | 81 19 97 34 66 99 
ID: o xtipigiitinenackesnens ie 162 | | 62 37 94 23 76 M4 
Printing, book and job_--_..-...--| 269 (1) || 88) 12 99 38 61 n 
Printing, newspapers. --..-.....--.-- fs ee if eae 100 7 28 101 
Chemicals and allied products ____- 2. ee 82 18 97 18 82 “4 
0 ae ele OS a ae . ghee 88 12 99 36 64 92 
OS a. pe ae |g 74 26 95 5 95 4] 
Petroleum refining..............--- a ee 97 3 100 16 84 76 
Stone, clay, and glass products__.__. 619 2\| 88 13 97 25 73 6 
AERTS RFS SS athena 3 eee 99 1 100 21 7 R5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta______._- 366 2\| 83 15 97 22 76 83 
SR AR TR RE Real he 62 6 | 60 34 91 34 60 86 
NEE ET SER «OT ere Se, al pe" 99 ] | 96 3 100 35 64 8Y 
Metal products, other than iron 
RSG + Ra ioe ae 79 21 96 27 73 88 
Stamped and enameled ware--_-__-_-_| Be da aatinal 78 22 96 31 69 88 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. + ae 79 21 97 25 75 89 
Tobacco products.--___..-........... 229 4 74 22 95 37 59 92 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | 
NG Fit eur tacaenpiirescets 25 4 80 16 o4 32 64 &3 
Cigars and cigarettes. _..._....._.. 204 4 73 2 95 38 58 93 
Vehicles for land transportation___| 1,127 |_____- 85 15 98 25 % 93 
PEE Sir SN at FL 8 Ree 82 18 98 38 62 On 
Carriages and wagons........__.._. rg eae 78 22 97 19 81 71 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
Ee a | eee 97 3 100 28 72 RY 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
nk dike teal ocs ns dibeansies 7S 78 22 97 19 81 81 
Miscellaneous industries._._________- 351 1 79 20 97 27 72 96 
Agricultural implements_...._.___- T? tee 68 32 95 27 73 04 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
|, RRP ECS 154 1 85 14 99 27 71 8h 
Pianos and organs.._............_. 31 3 52 45 91 23 74 68 
Rubber boots and shoes_-__._____- >) g ar eee 67 33 95 25 75 88 
Ameommeene GCS. ...... - dus... eee 95 5 99 47 53 98 
a RR RE 4 eee 91 9 99 12 88 59 
eens... 5. 9, 590 | i 79 20 | 96 30 69 | 47 

















1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Employment on Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to 
June, 1928, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having 
operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the 

index numbers published in Table I. These index numbers are 
constructed from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, using the monthly average for 1923 as 100. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS ISTEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES—JANUARY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1928 


sasbetod average, 1923=100] 





























| | ] 
Month | 1923 1924 | 1925 1926 1927 | 1928 

Ee ae ——— aoe: Pine oN Oa 

PO POSS Fath LS ro re ee, SPEED 94. 6 93. 1 91.9 92. 1 91.8 85.8 
pS Pr ee a 94.8 93. 2 91.7 92.3 91.6 85. 5 
PN. 5. cuccdunnsncthsubandbeteaehonsa 96. 6 93. 6 91.5 92.9 92. 1 86. 4 
AM i =... 0g bbakeebaiies ath die 4-500 98. 0 95. 0 92.8 95.0 93. 6 88. 1 
hae ok ran tak Oa Oe ee Kieth osatied 100. 9 95.3 94.0 96. 3 95. 5 90.8 
JO ide). Skee lode ines \ciap abuse ihn ongod 102. 9 94. 2 94.8 97.6 SOrtct Sic... 
SOE 64 < hin in. bo po Aa hgh dt 104. 0 94.3 95. 5 98.9 S$ 
ed. as coe east ao Meh ite) oe 6 <bigee 105. 1 95. 1 95.8 98. 7 ee 
SS oie. gnc nenddglds duads 2-50 103. 6 95. 8 96. 0 98.8 Pe aa 
BREE os eS, ane SR RI RANE 103. 1 96. 9 96. 8 99. 4 2 Se 
| REC ree eee 101.1 95. 1 95. 2 97.3 92.0 |_ ke 
RE Se eat aaa Sea a a 95. 5 92.3 93.3 94. 4 88.3 |_ Se 
ia al a Se 100, 0 94.5) 94,1 96, 1 | 93,7 137.3 








1 | award for 5 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th da 
each of June, 1928, May, 1928, and June, 1927, and the ed 
totals for each of the entire months considered, by principal occupa- 
tional groups and various important occupations. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants’’ are omitted. 

Taste 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL MONTHLY EARNINGS OF RAILROAD 

EMPLOYEES—JUNE, 1927, AND MAY AND JUNE, 1928 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups] 








Number of employees at mid- 





dle of month Total earning. 
Occupation 
June, | May, June, June, May, June, 
1927 1928 1928 1927 1928 1928 





Feeieaene) Gries, and general; 281,851 | 271,169 | 271,403 $39, 641,215 |$39, 483, 423 | $39. == 


1A OR DS OPT RET 163,820 | 155,456 | 155,101 | 21,828,144 | 21,545,386 | 21, 325, 474 

Stenographers and typists_......| 25,313 24, 655 24,758 | 2,199,365 | 3, 203, 427 3, 208, 779 
Maintenance of way and struc- 

REP oe Ga one 482,453 | 434,304 | 456,296 | 45,110,703 | 40,983,742 | 42,532,329 


ORE TET ORT pclae 90,911 | 74,063 | 82,351 | 7,342,901 | 6,014,613 | 6, 531, 955 
ae ER A I 250,323 | 228,096 | 237,899 | 18,856,452 | 17,043,843 | 17, 682, 436 
Digest vsilocake tlh on meal 493,059 | 461,986 | 464,037 | 65,615,168 | 62,333,677 | 60,955, G04 


RE OSs oe ese a 105,341 | 99,663 | 100,967 | 15,970,598 | 15,353,095 | 15, 014, 951 
a TR, Sa 59, 032 56, 169 56,022 | 9,422,292 | 9,001, 987 8, 739, 115 
Skilled trades helpers............| 108, 541 101, 072 101, 858 | 12, 282,934 | 11, 560, 982 11, 295, 939 
Laborers (shops, coupe houses, 

power plants, and stores) ______ 41, 373 37, 966 37,919 | 3,905,597 | 3,675, 604 3, 547, 424 
Common laborers (shops, engine 




















houses, power plants, and 
eR Alay AS 57,029 | 52,784 | 53,191 | 4,700,606 | 4,370,346 | 4,327,052 
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TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL MONTHLY EARNINGS OF RAIBROAD 
EMPLOY EES—JUNE, 1927, AND MAY AND JUNE, 1928—Continued 








{ 
| Number of employees at mid- 











die of month Tete. ene 
Occupation - -— occitdenieiidicailiaiel a8 
June, | May, | June, June, May, June, 
1927 | 1928 | 1928 1927 1928 1928 
| i * 
Transportation, other than 
train, engine, and yard. 205,918 | 196,593 | 198,204 $25, 534, 362 ($25, 093,495 | $24, 840, 225 
nn, EERE ER LES 30, 445 29,914 29,897 | 4,741,748 | 4,816, 522 4, 736, 990 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
SI 50g A ccdiatnn doianeox 24, 665 23, 310 23,400 | 3,731,747 | 3,684, 608 3, 578, 121 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platiorms) ..-...<......--- 36, 929 33, 878 33,995 | 3,504,995 | 3,301,377 3, 263, 570 
Crossing and bridge flagmen, 
ee. ee al see 22, 003 21, 368 21,394 | 1,703,355 | 1,647,339 1, 642, 943 


Transportation (yardmasters, 
switch tenders, and hos- 
So ae 


F ete. Ae ae 22, 151 22,030 | 4,456,889 | 4,348, 539 4,312, 183 
Transportation, train, and 























Ss eS a ae 317,818 | 306,621 | 306,892 | 62,918,817 | 62,814,924 | 61, 262, 531 
Road conductors--__..._...--..-- 36, 159 34, 945 35,169 | 8,619,369 | 8, 418, 666 8, 197, 608 
Road brakemen and flagmen__-__- 72, 536 69, 396 69, 504 | 12, 559,928 | 12,172,575 | 11, 778, 373 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers| 52, 523 50, 862 50, 860 | 9,131,720 | 9,216, 889 8, 847, 392 
Road engineers and motormen - - 42, 889 41, 276 41, 380 | 11,079, 718 | 11,217, 090 11, 143, 933 
Road firemen and helpers-_-_---- 44,018 42, 042 42,271 | 8,490,326 | 8, 358, 422 8, 308, 968 

Total, all employees_________ is 804, 456 |1, 692,824 1, 718, 862 _ 277, 154 (235, 057,800 | 233, 168, 793 








Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


fie: FOLLOWING data as to changes in employment and pay 


rolls have been compiled from reports received from the 
various State labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 


Monthly period 












































Per cent of Per cent of 
change, May to change, June to 
June, 1928 July, 1928 
State andindustry group | State and industry group 
Employ-| Pay | Employ-| Pay 
ment roll ment roll 
mae MES Ee 
| | 
Hin ois lowa 
Stone, clay, and glass products__ +1.4 +2.4 || Food and kindred products____- _* - 
Metals, machinery, and con- - | RRS SE ae: EE a ots.....- 
NN ios catin's comennul +2.1 +1.4 || Iron and steel works.__._______- ae _ x” 
pf ae —1.8 —2.7 || Lumber products__...........-- cS. 
Furs and leather goods________- +8. 9 +11. 6 || Leather products._.........___- a Sioka....- 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc__ __- 0 —1.6 || Paper products, printing and ‘ 
Printing and paper goods-_---_-_- +1.0 +2.8 a aR cet at ~“ 6 
| ett ale REGS wee. —1.3 —3.4 || Patent medicines, chemicals 
Clothing, millinery __......_-_-- +3.3 +15.0 || and compounds. _-__......... ey A 
Food, beverages, and tobacco-__- +4.0 +6.4 || Stone and clay products_______- | ae 
All manufacturing indus- Tobacco and cigars.......__.__- “2 > ae 
SS ETS SRS +2.4 +3.0 || Railway car shops____......___- (ae 
Trade, wholesale and retail. ___- +2.8 +4.7 || Various industries._._....._._._- “= ) 2a 
EIS +11 +3.1 , ———|-  - 
oo fd | ES eee +2.4 +3.4 ATS yepeeetries............. —.7 |. 
Building and contracting - ----_- +11.5 +16. 6 === 
All industries_._........_- +2.3 +3. 5 
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PER CENT OF OHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED . 
STATES—Continued 


Monthly period—Continued 




































































Per cent of Per cent of 
| ehange, June to change, May to 
| July, 1928 June, 1928 
State and industry group | oe State and industry group : 
\|Employ-| Pay Employ-| Pay 
ment roll ment roll 
Maryland New Jersey 
Ve es oso oak oh mntener< +8.3 +4.5 || Food and kindred products___-_- —2.5 —2.7 
Sen on oto worsens —1.7 —3.2 || Textiles and their products____- —2.0 —2.3 
Iron and steel and their prod- Iron and steel and their prod- 
er ee (S20. GE len ce ESS eal se +.6 +3.0 SES AS eee +1.6 —.6 
Lumber and its products--_____. —2.2 —10.6 || Lumber and its products_-_-_-_-_-_- +.7 +1.1 
Leather and its products ______- —13.6 —19.9 || Leather and its products.___...| +1.8 +2.5 
ROT wes. Wat ee eeS Ls k +19. 6 +12.8 || Tobacco products.__...........] +41 +3.9 
Paper and printing__........_-- —.1 —4.1 || Paper and printing_____________ +1.6 +5.9 
Chemicals and allied products +2.8 +.6 || Chemicals and allied products_- +.7 +2.2 
Stone, clay, and glass_______.-_- —18.9 —21.1 |} Stone, clay, and glass products__ —.9 +1.8 
Metal products other than iron Metal products other than iron 
and steel_____-- 2. oe +1.6 +3.4 and steel_________ eae +.7 —4,4 
Tobacco products ______-.------ —6.6 —4.5 |) Vehicles for land transportation_| +3.0 +3. 0 
Machinery (not including trans- Miscellaneous, ______._.._____-- —.2 +1.0 
portation equipment) ______-_- —1.1 —3.9 
Musical instruments --_-_-__----- —42,1 —43.4 All industries___.__._____- +.2 +.1 
Transportation equipment - - -_- —9.3 —4.6 
Car building and repairing - -_-__- —.9 —13.5 New York 
Miscellaneous. -_..............- —17.7 —19.9 
Stone, clay and glass___________ +.4 +.2 
All industries.__.........- —1.1 —2.9 || Metals and machinery_________- +.3 +.9 
Wood manufactures___________- —1.0 +.7 
ies Furs, leather and rubber goods_| +2.2 +7.2 
Employment— Chemicals, oils, paints, ete_____ —.§ +.2 
index numbers Raa <n) nic = <0 eink dn atiiinigtold () +.4 
(1919-1923 = 100) Printing and paper goods-_--__-__- —.9 —1.8 
Te PR aeaei SR —1.1 —1.9 
Clothing and millinery_.______- +.4 +5. 2 
June July Food and tobacco. --_........_- +2. 6 +3.0 
1928 1998” Water, light and power._._____- —.6 —1.0 
All industries_._.........- +.3 +1.3 
Massachusetts 
June to Jffly, 1928 
Boots and shoes_____......-.... 56. 6 64.7 
Bread and other bakery prod- Oklahoma | 
iaittlts cncicsncccuscenkall 105. 8 103.1 |! Cottonseed-oil mills__.__....._- —68. 2 —57.7 
Cars and general shop construc- Food production: 
tion and repairs, steam rail- NN ee —4,4 —6. 6 
en eee SESS t+ NE 70. 2 68. 9 Confections__.._......._-___- —11.1 —28.8 
Clothing, men’s and women’s__ 84.0 83. 0 Creameries and dairies_____- —5.0 —10.3 
Cn nee 77.4 74.5 4 ss +33. 5 +29. 6 
| TS RTS 43.9 41.0 Ice and ice cream__________- +9.8 +10.9 
Dyeing and finishing textiles___ 97.6 96. 3 Meat and poultry______.__- +3.3 +2.3 
Electrical machinery, appara- Lead and zinc: 
tus and supplies.__......._.-- 102. 4 101. 5 Mines and mills___._._____- +3.4 —4,2 
Foundry and machine-shop | a a —6.6 —5.4 
| SEE alee eae te 65. 0 65.4 || Metals and machinery: 
eS 98. 2 96. 0 Auto repairs, etc_.._.______- +16. 3 +31. 0 
Hosiery and knit goods________- 76. 6 61.3 Machine shops and found- 
ii saa pe at 99. 4 101.1 RS Ree ee +25. 3 +26. 8 
Leather, tanned, curried, and Tank construction and 
a a i Ee ert sal 81.3 81.4 ESE gL een ere +13. 9 +23. 4 
Paper and wood pulp_._._.._.-- 91.6 90.3 || Oil industry: 
Printing and publishing. __-_._- 106. 0 102. 8 Producing and gasoline man- 
Rubber footwear -_____________-- 82. 5 96. 9 Cc cowecncace +10. 1 +8. 6 
sat ber goede, tires and tubes-_- 85. 9 85. 4 Refineries-_ __.......--....-- +8. 9 +13. 9 
Fe il RT a ran 105. 7 104.7 || Printing: Job work.____.....-_- +3. 9: +5.7 
Textile machinery ee. 51.1 49.4 || Public utilities: 
Woolen and worsted goods. _ __- 81.3 80. 2 Steam-railway shops.._____- +.8 +.2 
Street railways_-__.........- +1.2 +2.3 
All industries___........_- 73. 6 72.9 Water, light, and power....| +10. +6, 1 





' Change of less than 0.05 per cent. 
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PER CENT OF OHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED 
STA TES—Continued 


Monthly period—Continued 
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Per cent of i} Per cent of 
| change,Juneto || change, April to 
July, 1928 May, 1928 
State and industry group Eiank y State and industry group ee F. 
} | 
‘Employ-| Pay Employ-| Pay 
| ment | roll ment roll 
i Brae’ ReAtat GR ai is..t == 
Oklahoma—C ontinued Wisconsin | 
Stone, ay ane one: m Manual 
fg 4 Saas +3. 4 0.1 |} : ane | 
Cement and plaster________ +2. 2 —7.1 oy een le eid b ae _ o 
Crushed stone.._..--.----- —41.5| “=180}| sitting 27] | as 
Glass manufacture... ____.. +24.2 | +291 |) Stone crushing and quarrying-.| —4.4| +165 
Textiles and cleaning: Manufacturing: 
Textile manufacture ______. —16.8 —9.4 Stone and allied industries..| +15.7 +19.9 
Laundries, ete. _.._.......-- +6. 4 +4. 8 Metal. ; tlle ek +.6 435 
Woodworking: . — PRB eo ee wae oe 
Re CAR ge +1. 9 —.5 _ SS a ae =o —1.3 . 7 | 
Milkwork, a tk et +. 3 —2.0 Leather Wee tee —,1 L 0 
All industries___.._._____- +5.4| +67 i anwlhnnctneemn-sansiticmis ay +L 
Bere e ES Sars: —9. 3.2 
WINS cn oan oe tad ees +4. 4 | +6. 0 
prea mma Light and power____________ +7.9 | 8.8 
| Printing and publishing---_. +.7 | +. 8 
Laundering, cleaning and 
June, | July, PES ae +2.5 Ll 
1928 1928 Chemical (including soap, 
glue and explosives) - _ _- +2.3 1.0 
Employment an siasieal > — 
dbp All manufacturing. _____- ; +2. 3 
Pennsylvania | | . = | = 
Metal products.._.__....._____- | 82.0 81.1 || Construction: ad 
Transportation equipment ____. 70. 4 2 69.0 a oe nanan eno ------------ 4.1) + 2 : 
Textile products. cin vweueseetas 96. 3 91.9 he | Rtwnnnerecere-2eee- tai at 
oods and tobacco______________ 98. 7 96. 5 “tga ake tae pense moan so an ae , “ 
Stone, clay, and glass products _- 87.4 86. 4 nioeioes dredging, sewer | 17.3 21 
Lumber products... 76.3 73.41 I@ging - - ---.---------.--. | +17.% re 
Chemical products _. 96.8 93.3 || © ———. 46.4 nid 
Leather and rubber products__. 98. 2 97.1 Risetrie r tee ee eee 44.4 e 
Paper and printing... ___- 91.8 91.3 Eaueess a gy “and | a a 
All industries________- 87.1 85. 3 telegraph oom ewcca. genre ae | +44 | +3.9 
bipe Wholesale trade._._._.._...___- | +449) +107 
Pay roll Hotels and restaurants-_____.-_--| +2. 6 |.- 
Metal ie ites «ema 85.8 76.6 Nonmanual | 
ransportation equipment. ___ 74.5 2 65. 6 : : 
Textile products... 100. 2 91.2 hay ing, mines and | ae 3 
Foods and tobacco....._________ 101. 2 97.0 Conetreatind "ciel gaaatrectc ene ng +7 By 
Stone, clay, and glass products_- 89.8 80.1 4 G eZ... 42 6 4 
Lumber products__..-_________. 73.9 76. 6 Wholesale trade & ® zs e ‘ , , : # : +6, 3 +2.7 
Chemi LL , ae 104. 6 99. 4 Retail trade—sales force only at —§.3 +8. 6 
Leather and rubber products__ 101.3 100. 2 Miscellaneous professional serv- | 
Paper and printing ---____....._. 105. 6 101.3 ‘ons... “2 ea —,2 | 13.0 
All industries_._.....____- | 89. 9 82.1 || Hotels and restaurants...______. | —5.3 - : 








? Preliminary figures. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED 
STA TES—Continued 


Yearly period 








State and industry groups 





California 


Stone, clay and glass products-_- 
Metals, machinery and con- | 
VOVSM tikes ceiusc-..- a. 
Wood manufactures —__.______-_- 
Leather and rubber goods_-_____. 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc__-_-__- 
Printing and paper goods___-__-- 
Pextintitdso << ccecususcenndies 
Clothing, millinery, and laund- 
CN ab din dived ie cekbde ae 
Foods, beverages and tobacco-___ 
Water, light and power 
Miscellaneous 





All industries 


New York 


Stone, clay and glass_...._.____- 
Metals and machinery... ____- 
Wood manufactures___________- 
Furs, leathers, and rubber goods. 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete_____- 
PRUE ptd edb sone uknecsscasces 
Printing and paper goods______- 
,: RIERA SS eee 
Clothing and millinery 
Food and tobacco 


Oklahoma 


Cottonseed-oil mills 
Food production: 
Bakeries 


Creameries and dairies 
Flour mills 


Meat and poultry 
Lead and zine: 
Mines and mills 


Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, etc.......____- 
Machine shops and foun- 
ESE eres 
Tank construction and erec- 
_— (Ua aaa 
Oil industry: 
Producing and gasoline 
manufacture 
= Sa 
Printing: Job work 
Publie utilities: 
Steam-railway shops 
Street railways.........___- 
Water, light and power 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
Brick and tile__........___-. 
Cement and plaster 
Crushed stone 
Glass manufacture_________- 


Per cent of 
| change, June, | 
| 1927, to June, 1928 








State and industry groups 


Per cent of 
change, July, 
1927, to July, 1928 


































































































‘Employ- Pay Employ-| Pay 
| ment | roll ment roll 
| 
Oklahoma—Continued 
—9. 5 —12.2 || Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacture_____-_- +62.9 | +100.7 
—3.6 —2.4 Laundries, etc.__..________- —15.8 —20. 1 
—4.3 —1.4 |} Woodworking 
—6.2 —7.0 | et aeeaiareeeres +151.9 | +158.3 
—9. 4 Ps Mill work, etc_._....____---- +26. 7 +23.0 
—1, : 
—9.4 —11.1 All industries_____....__-_- —2.5 —9.2 
—.5 —.9 
+13. 7 +6.9 Index numbers 
+4.8 +5.0 (1923-1925 = 100) 
—1.6 +.7 
—1.1 —1.7 July, July, 
1927 1928 
—11.4 —9, 2 
—~4.6 —2.0 Employment 
—11.0 —9.6 
—5.4 —6.9 Pennsylvania 
—4.2 —2.6 | 
=e —2.3 || Metal products__-_._.........-- 88. 4 | 81.1 
rae? +1.4 || Transportation equipment _____- 89. 1 2 69.0 
—5.0| —8.9 || Textile products___............- 95. 9 91.9 
—5.5 | —5.7 || Foods and tobacco_____________- 98. 8 | 96. 5 
—5.3 —5.3 || Stone, clay and glass products__- 93. 5 86. 4 
—6.4 —8.7 || Lumber products_____-_-_..__-- 87.2 78. 4 
Chemical products _-_-_________- 97.7 93. 3 
—5.0 —4.0 || Leather and rubber products _- 93. 8 97.1 
Paper and printing -__-_-_______- 94. 4 91.3 
| July, 1927, to All industries___.......__- 92. 0 85.3 
| July, 1928 
Pay roll 
: 
| —84.3 —77.3 
Metal products----.--....------ 84.9 76. 6 
| +26 +2.0 || Transportation equipment-.--__- 87.4 2 65.6 
—20. 0 —35.8 || Textile products_____._..._____- 96. 4 91.2 
+10. 2 —13.7 || Foods and tobacco__......_...-- 100. 1 97.0 
—14.1 —15.8 || Stone, clay and glass products__- 90. 2 80. 1 
+50.1 | +117.4 || Lumber products___._.__.__._-- 90. 1 76. 6 
—2.8 —3.0 || Chemical products. ___....._..-. 100. 0 99. 4 
Leather and rubber products __ 98. 3 100. 2 
—28.7 —39.5 || Paper and printing. -__._....__- 101. 5 101.3 
—2.0 —4.8 
All industries__........._- 90. 3 82.1 
— 25. 5 —18.3 
+3.9 —1.0 Per cent of 
change, May, 
—41.2| —52.0 1927, to May, 1928 
— 23. 5 —24.3 Employ-| Pa 
+94} +460 ¥ y 
5.8 26 ment roll 
—15.3 —8.5 Wisconsin 
+16. 7 +10. 2 
+54. 2 +90. 2 Manual 
+26. 1 +26.3 || Agriculture....................- —33. 3 —A. 2 
—6.7 en CN, 0 oc cain denenacasensaode —33. 3 —27.5 
| —325| +16 ]]) Miming.................... -----| —5L5| —45.9 
| —15.9 —18.1 | Stone crushing and quarrying..!| —11.0 —16.7 
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ST AT ES—Continued 


Yearly period—Continued 





State and industry groups 





Wisconsin —C ontinued 
Manual—C ontinued 


Manufacturing: oak 
Stone and allied industries__- 


Foods - _- . 
Light and pow a 
Printing and publishing __ 
Laundering, cleaning, and 
"ESS Ee eee 
Chemical (including soap, 
glue, and explosives) 


All manufacturing 


Censtruction: 
ES soe a 
Railroad 


Per cent of 
| change, May, 
| 1927, to May, 1928 | 


State and industry groups 





\Employ-| 

















Pay 
ment roll || 
Wisconsin —C ontinued 
| 
Manual—Continued 
| Construction—Continued. 
+16. 1 +5. 6 | Marine, dredging, sewer 
—1.1 +5. 0 ! a ke 
—.9 —1.6 || Communication: 
2.9 —7.4 | Steam railways_........___- 
—.5 —3.8 Electric railways 
+1. 5 | +7.0 | Express, telephone, and tele- | 
—111} 15.6 i ion ne, <ncuaiashcinde 
—6.1) _ —4.4 | Wholesale trade__-_........___- 
—2.6 | +1.0 || Hotels and restaurants_________- 
+.4 | +.4 | 
Nonmanual 
+12) +47 |) 
Manufacturing, mines and 
—7.1 —9.9 EE i I Rs AA a 
RE RR aes 
—1.7 | +.5 || Communication. -_-__........._.. 
Wholesale trade _- : - 
| Retail trade—sales force only__- 
—2.6| —22.4 Miscellaneous professional serv- | 
—2.2 fk ORES” SRN Re ae SRR RMNER AEDES, TSS 
+19. 6 +7. 6 Hotels and restaurants__.._____- 
} 























Per cent of 
change, May, 
1927, to May, 1928 


Pay 
roll 


Employ- 
ment | 


“IO © 


bo 


+10. 


a) Or wooo 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 
T selling prices ' received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food July 15, 
1927, and June 15 and July 15, 1928, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per pound of sirloin steak was 43.6 cents on July 15, 1927; 47.4 cents 
on June 15, 1928; and 49.7 cents on July 15, 1928. These figures 
show increases of 14 per cent in the year and 5 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease 
of 0.4 per cent July 15, 1928, ascompared with July 15, 1927, and an 
increase of 0.1 per cent July 15, 1928, as compared with June 15, 1928. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JULY 15, 1928, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1928, AND 
JULY 15, 1927 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 






































| Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— tt et oe 
Article Unit nr wap ee za 
July 15, | June 15, | July 15, | July 15, | June 15, 
1927 1928 1928 1927 1928 
Cents Cents Cents | 
Rivteitt SIL. onc cnckctbchucsen Pouna........ 43.6 47.4 49.7 +14 +5 
oP kN eee ae Gee ES es 37.9 41.6 43.9 +16 +6 
Sf SO Een see eee Eee a ae: 31.7 34.7 36. 0 +14 +4 
Ciiaieke Guess Sule ko od cc cb ice st Swit oats 23.9 27.6 28.9 +21 +5 
Pinte DA d esters cwaaciedbdiceb a 15.3 18.5 19.1 +25 +3 
Poth Ge eel e235 i. oa aes 34.9 34.8 37.3 +7 +7 
OEE eee eS: SP tte 46.6 43.2 43.9 —6 +2 
ea 8 See oe ES Se 54.6 51.7 53.4 —2 +3 
SE Sa ae tic +. cise 40.3 42.2 41.1 +2 -3 
ET a inn cnentch nahin edemstnesicd asks 35. 6 37.1 36.7 +3 -1 
Salmon, canned, red. .............-.)----- | ae 32.3 35.3 35.3 +9 0 
Milk, ES EES ae ew ES 14.0 14.0 14.1 +1 +) 
Milk, evaporated ................... 15-16 oz. can-- 11.5 11.1 11.1 —3 
A aa a Pound. -___.._- 51.4 53.9 54.3 +6 +1 
—— (all butter substi- |_.... isdicoaal 28.0 27.3 27.2 =] —0.4 
utes). 
CI Sete: 36.9 38. 1 38.3 +4 +1 
ESE SBE ESR "METS 18.8 18. 2 18. 6 -1 +2 
Vegetable lard substitute__..........|.._-- UE sce 25.0 24.9 24.9 —0.4 0 
Ss, Strictly fresh...............--- Dozen. ----_-- 36.9 38.8 41.6 +13 +7 
CGR SUEDE hebiaakiewesdalea Pound. _....-. 9.3 9. 2 9. 2 -1 0 
'In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and elec- 
tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER ( ENT 
OF yg a JULY 15, 1928, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1928, AND 
JULY 15, 1927—Continuec 








— —— 
— 


| Per cent of increase 


’ _ (+) or decreas 
Average retail price on (—) July 15. 1928, 


compar ae 
Article Unit pared with 


| 


July 15, | June 15, 








July 15, | July 15, | June 15, 

















1927 | 1928 | 1928 | 1927 | 1928 
| 
| Cents | Cents Cents | 
I andere indented tinniengiratianil Pound_.- ---.- 5.5 | 5.7 | 5.6 +2 ~2 
Si EE AEE TT: a a 5.2 | 5.3 | 5.3 +2 0 
Rolled oats____...-.---- Rio uses) Jueeen es 9.0 | 8.9 8.9 —-1 | 0 
DN inimical anand aac 8-0z. pkg-__---- 9.8 9.5 9.5 -—3 0) 
lf EE Se ee ee ea a 28-0z. pkg--.--- 25. 4 25. 5 | 25.6 | +1 +04 
| I ER a AE OE He Pound_._...-- 2.0; 198]! 198) 1 0 
a ae ene eee ee es ew ae ae 10.7 | 9.9 10.0 7 L] 
OE, ea ae Ted 9. 4 | 12.3 12.5| +33 L9 
0 8 eS SE ay, eS i Seeks th as 4.2 2.9 $3 —45 —9I 
A MR ome 9 A £7  ncdaken | 7.8 6.4 5.9 —24 —§ 
3 Se ers Sees ees | ee ee cael 5.5 5.5 4.3 —22 —? 
eee ee 11.5 | 11.4 11.5 0 }-] 
eS SE ee oe Wh 3. dcca 15. 5 | 15.9 15.9 | +3 | 0 
a i re a 16.7 | 16.8 16.8 | +1 0 
Tomatoes, canned___-- el ee ar | 12.0 11.6 11.6 os 0 
eae sh RAI RIES | Pe 7.4 | 7.3 7.3 —1 | 0 
RS Ce RS ee ee es SE ke? eet ee -| 77.5 77.3 77.2 —0.4 | 0.1 
es ea ee ee Se, ee. NRE ae 47.6 49. 2 49. 2 +3 0 
| | 

as ae ee li a a | 15.7| 13.6 13.8] -12 | + 
| i ETE a a MT ae LET | Ae 14.4 13. 6 13.6 —6 0) 
EE neacnccsqereenen eneeynanniah Dozen........- 33.4 32. 5 32.1 | —4 l 
IR nc Spaipe cline ahaureass aadaestepen eal e | 50. 2 62. 6 62.6) +25 | 0 
Weliited tend tetiess 2000 6 hi as SR ewes (oneees heer —0.4 | 0.1 





Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on July 15, 1913, and on July 15 of each year from 
1922 to 1928, together with percentage changes in July of each of 
these specified years, compared with July, 1913. For example, the 
retail price per pound of round steak was 23.2 cents in July, 1913; 
34.2 cents in July, 1922; 35.5 cents in July, 1923; 34.6 cents in July, 
1924; 36.5 cents in July, 1925; 36.3 cents in July, 1926; 37.9 cents 
in July, 1927; and 43.9 cents in July, 1928. 

As compared with July, 1913, these figures show increases of 47 
per cent in July, 1922; 53 per cent in July, 1923; 49 per cent in July, 
1924; 57 per cent in July, 1925; 56 per cent in July, 1926; 63 per 
cent in July, 1927; and 89 per cent in July, 1928. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an in- 
crease of 53.5 per cent in July, 1928, as compared with July, 1913. 
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LE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE JULY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 


1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 






































Per cent of increase July 15 of each 
Average retail price on July 15— specified year compared with July 
15, 1913 
Article | 
' 
| 1913 1922 | 1923 | 1924 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 1922 102s | 1994 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 
| | | | | 
— EST rT ee cas Pee oe a Se Eee ee ea eee Pe ee eee 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts | | | 
Sirloin steak. .pound_-| 26.4) 39.2) 41.0] 40. 7| 42.2! 42.0| 43.6 49.7| 48 55) 54) 60} 59) 65] 88 
Round steak ....do_-__-| 23. 2) 34. 2) 35. 5] 34. 6) 36. 5) 36.3] 37.9) 43.9 47 53) 49 57; 56 63 89 
Bib 106Gis is ~=< do___-| 20. 2} 28. 5) 29.3) 29.1! 30. 4) 30.7) 31.7 36.0 41 45 44 50| 52 57 78 
Chuck roast.....do_..-} 16.4) 20.3} 20. 8} 21.0) 22.4) 22.7] 23.9) 28.9) 24) 27, 28 37) 38| 461 76 
Plate beef----.--- Ge....! 12.2, 12.8) 12.8) 13.1 as 14, 5} 15.3) 19. 1) 5 5 7 15 19 25 57 
| 
Pork chops... .-- do....| 21.7, 34.4] 31.2! 30.3 39.2| 41.7| 34.91 37.3, 59! 44, 40° 81 92] 61] 72 
pe eae do___-| 28.0) 40. 6) 39.1) 36.4) 48.7) 52.3) 46. 6 43.9 45 40) 30, 74 87 66 57 
pe ee do___.| 28.1) 52.3) 46.0] 44.7) 54. 4! 60.9] 54.6) 53.4 86 64, 59 94 #117 94 90 
Lamb, leg of...-do.-.-| 19.7) 37. 4| 38. 5) 38. 4) 39.3) 40.3) 40.3) 41.1 90 95) | 99 105) 105) 109 
| 
eager eed 21. 7| 35. 7| 34.8] 35.3) 36.6) 39,2) 35. 6 36.7 65 a 63 ol 81 64, 69 
Salmon, canned, rec 
Ea ee pound_-}_....| 32.1) 31.1 31. 2) 31. 5 38. 1) 32.3 SS ee ee oer ee! OS. 
Milk, fresh____- om 8. 8} 12.8) 13.6) 13.5 13. 8) 13. 8} 14.0) 14.1 45) 55, 53 57| = 57 59 60 
Milk, evaporatec | 
ee te-1602. can..|....-| 10.9] 12.2] 11.21 11.4) 12.41 11.51 11.1 eB Ne ee ae 
Dattel. -b.<04< pound_-_| 34.8) 45.7) 49.1) 49.5) 53.2) 50.1) 51.4] 54.3 31; 41 42 53 44 48 56 
Cloommnmpemne ea | 
butter substitutes 
eS ee pune... EBSA ee .:...... tt ... . L...... 
6 ee eee >> 21. 9) 31. 5) 36. 2) 34. 4) 36. 6) 35. 6) 36. 9} 38.3 44, 65 57 67; 63 68 75 
po ee See: 15. 9} 17. 2| 17.1) 17.1) 23. 5) 22.9) 18.8) 18.6 8) 8) 8 48 44 18 17 
ym ees, lard substi on) nal en ; oe a 
ee oe peund..j..... 2 24. 7| 25. 8) 25. $ . ee figs Se a ae a. ee 
aoe strictly fresh | | | 
ius So eres A 29. 9} 36.0) 37.1) 39.4) 46.2) 42.1) 36.9) 41.6 20; 24 32 55 41 23 39 
peeed....-..-. pound..| 5.6) 88) 88 1 9.4, 9.4) 9.3) 22 7 57 55 68, 68 66 64 
| 
, ae do....| 3.3) 5.2) 4.7) 48) 61) 60) 5.5) 5.6 58; 42 45 85| 82 67 70 
Corn meal__---- do....| 3.0 3.9) 4.1) 4.5 5.4) 5.1) 52) 5.3) 30; 387, 50) 80; 70} 73) 77 
noted -oee we a | ee 28 66 66th See. OO CE.od... 8 eek a. 
Corn flakes 
ate - 9.8) 9.7) 9,6) 11.1) 10.9) 9.8) 9. 5). -- | AO? Se? Re Se es 
/heat cerea 
me 28-02. package..|.....| 25. 8] 24. 4) 24.3) 24.6) 25. 4] 25. 4] 25. 6]... .}.._..}-.__ jet 
Macaroni. - - -- pound_.j|_..-- 20. 0} 19. 8} 19. 6} 20. 5; 20. 2) 20.0) 19. 8)____- Pee Ra ee Se ae ee eee 
De ie hie oly 2 do....| 8.7) 9.6) 9.4] 10.0) 11.2) 11.7] 10.7) 10.0 10) 8) 15 29; 34 23 15 
Beans, navy --.--do...-}..... 11.1] 11.3; 9.7) 10.3) 9.2) 9<.4 12.5, Ae OS APE RE! ne ER os 
Potatoes. -.-..- do_..-| 1.9) 3.6) 4.2) 3.3) 44) 411 42) 23 89 am 74 132) 116) 121 21 
Onions.._....__. | TERE: | 7.0) 7.4) 6.9) 9.5) 6.8| 7.8) 5.9}..-_.|____- ESR ares: 38: 2253. Bet... 
ets ise stance sist aaa 4.6 5.4, 5.0| 65 5.1) 5.5) 4.3)..--.).-. 2. en Pe eS rere eee 
eans, baked 
ro Whe ee No. 2 can_-_|_....| 13.3! 12.9) 12.6! 12.4) 11.9! 11. 5] 11. 5j-._.. ye OR EP iain cicks Suited Da min 
Corn, canned -..do____|.....| 15.4] 15.4} 15. 8} 18.3) 16.4) 15. 5} 15. 9]-..-_/___. | are |-----|-----|-----]----- 
Peas, canned --do....| al ards 17. 8) 17.6) 18.1) 18.4) 17.4! 16.7) 16. 8]____- a teawtlieb aoa’ | Re. <A Ei ee 
omatoes, canned 
PE sob " No. 2 can..|.....| 13.8) 13.0) 13.2 132.7 RR a RGA ake AS = eh clea 
Sugar, granulated an 
pnnthce in< pound._| 5.5 7.6 10.5) 8.4! 7.1) 69) 7.4! 7. 38; 91 53; 23] 25) 3h 3 
Tee on. oe do_._.| 54.4! 68.0) 69. 4) 70.8) 75.8] 77.0) 77. 5) 77. 25, 28 30; 39 42) 4 42 
oS Ss 29.8) 36.2) 37.7) 42.4) 50.8) 51.1) 47.6) 49.2 21 27| be 70 71 65 
Prunes SD ee ae @esi.ihiais OS 8% 8 oe bee a's HY Ly Sater Retee Seog Soren Meee Se TeTe .aeeel 
Raisins________-_- T_T _* gre es ee FR S Be S. Ee Ree eee ee ee. a ee 
Bananas______- dozen. _|_...- 35.8} 38. 8) 35.9) 36. 2) 35.2) 33. 4) 32. 2)... je} ef 
Cra... .... SRN RES 63. 2 Sie Fe & & © gf RG RR ee Rees Raa ee Pears (Se oe 
| | 
All articles combined 1_|____.|____- ER AS ORT Ge Oe a Pe ae 42.7) 47.8) 43.9) 60.5) 57.7) 54.0) 53.5 
| 









































' Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 


ofthe articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 oweione accordin: 


amie g to the consumption of the — 
From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: 8 


me round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate ‘beef, pork chops, —* ham, lard, hens, flour, corn oar 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, an 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


N TABLE 3 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 
1920 to 1927,? and by months for 1927, and for January through 
July, 1928. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on 
the year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the averave 
price of each commodity for each month and each year by the average 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 
1926 was 162.6, which means that the average money price for the 
year 1926 was 62.6 per cent higher than the average money price {. x 
the year 1913. As compared with the relative price, 159.8 m 192. 
the figures for 1926 show an increase of nearly three points, but an 
increase of 1.75 per cent in the year. 
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In the last column of Table 3 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from tlie 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so coii- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. .The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 152.6 for 
June, 1928, and 152.8 for July, 1928. 

The curve shown in the chart on this page pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do tlhe 
index numbers given in the table. 





2¥For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1926, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44-61; 
Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38-51; and Bulletin No. 445, pp. 36-49. 
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BLE 3. INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD, 
BY } EARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1927, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1927 AND JANUARY THROUGH 































































JU LL) Re 1928 
[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 
Sirloin| Round| Rib |Chuck} Plate | Pork : . 
‘ear and month steak | steak |roast | roast | beef | chops Bacon| Hams} Hens | Milk | Butter|Cheese 
"| ee 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0; 100.0 
02) awa 172.1 | 17771 |167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 188. 2 
oot... eee 152.8 | 154.3 |147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 184.4 | 164.0] 135.0 153.9 
eee 147.2 | 144.8 |139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1 148.9 
993 er ome 153.9 | 150.2 |143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 167.0 
i ._..cscaenl 155.9 | 151.6 |145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0 159. 7 
—_O 159.8 | 155.6 |149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 166. 1 
See 162.6 | 159.6 |153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 { 157.3 | 138.6 165. 6 
oe... cone | 167.7 | 166.4 |158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2] 170.1 
a7: January_-_| 160.6 | 158.3 {153.0 | 141.9 | 124.0 | 174.3 | 181.1 | 211.2 | 180.8 | 158.4 | 152.5 170.1 
February-_| 161.0 | 158.7 |153.5 | 141.9 | 123.1 | 171.0 | 179.6 | 210.8 | 180.8 | 158.4 | 153.5 170.1 
March. __-- | 161.8 | 159.6 |153.5 | 142.5 | 123.1 | 174.3 | 179.3 | 210.0 | 181.7 | 158.4] 154.6 168. 8 
Ji, see 164.6 | 163.2 |156.1 | 145.6 | 125.6 | 175.7 | 178.2 | 210.8 | 182.6 | 157.3 | 152.5 167.9 
May .ncaese 166.5 | 165.5 {157.6 | 146.9 | 125.6 | 173.3 | 176.3 | 209.3 | 180.3 | 156.2 | 139.4 167.4 
June...o0.as 166.9 | 165.9 |157.1 | 146.9 |. 125.6 | 165.2 | 174.4 | 206.3 | 170.4 | 156.2] 135.2 167.4 
July <iseee 171.7 | 170.0 }160.1 | 149.4 | 126.4 | 166.2 | 172.6 | 203.0 | 167.1 | 157.3 | 134.2] 167.0 
August__-_| 172.0 | 170.9 |160.1 | 149.4 | 126.4 | 179.5 | 172.2 | 201.9 | 166.2 | 158.4 | 134.2 167.4 
Se »ptember-| 172. 4 | 170.9 |160.6 | 150.0 | 128.1 | 193.8 | 172.2 | 200.0 | 166.2 | 158.4] 139.4 170.6 
October.___| 172.0 | 170.0 1161.1 | 151.9 | 130.6 | 197.6 |} 172.6 | 199.3! 167.6 | 159.6 | 145.4 173.3 
November_| 171.3 | 169.5 161.1 | 153.1 | 133.9 | 172.9 | 171.5 | 197.0 | 167.1 | 159.6 | 147.3 174.7 
December .| 172.8 | 171.3 |163.6 | 156.9 | 138.0 | 156.2 | 167.8 | 192.9 | 167.6 | 160.7 | 152.5 176.5 
1928: January___| 174.8 | 173.1 |165.2 | 158.8 | 142.1 | 149.0 | 165.2 | 192.2 | 172.8 | 160.7 | 150.9} 177.4 
February-_| 176.4 | 174.4 |167.2 | 160.6 | 144.6 | 140.5 | 161.9 | 190.3 | 174.6 | 160.7 | 147.0 177.4 
March. --__- 176.8 | 175.3 |167.2 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 136.2 | 159.3 | 187.7 | 174.6 | 159.6 | 149.6] 174.2 
Apr. ce 178.3 | 177. 6 |168.7 | 163.1 | 147.9 | 149.0 | 158.9 | 188.1 | 177.0 | 158.4 | 143.9] 172.9 
May-.-..---| 181.5 | 181.2 |172.2 | 166.3 | 150.4 | 168.6 | 159.6 | 190.3 | 177.0 | 158.4 | 142.6] 172.4 
Jem cdesns | 186.6 | 186.5 |175.3 | 172.5 | 152.9 | 165.7 | 160.0 | 192.2 | 174.2} 157.3 | 140.7] 172.4 
July. Sie d 195.7 | 196.9 [181.8 | 180.6 | 157.9 | 177.6 | 162.6 | 198.5 172.3 | 158.4 | 141.8 173.3 
7 
Year and month | Lard | Eggs | Bread| Flour} C°™] Rice | Pot |g Tea | Coffee! arti 

ear and mon ar oggs rea our | meal ice | ‘toes ugar ea | Coffee bc ton 
3... jee on 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0} 100.0 
_ eee = eee 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 | 203.4 
a eer ie 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 | 121.8 153.3 
ee ee 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2 | 121.1 141.6 
eee eS ae 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 146. 2 
ee 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3 145.9 
ee aa 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 138.8 | 172.8 157.4 
_ eee SRS 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0] 171.1) 160.6 
_ ee eee 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 | 155.4 
1927: January........- 126.6 | 162.0 | 167.9 | 169.7 | 170.0 | 126.4 | 235.3 | 136.4 | 142.5 | 168.5 | 159.3 
February... .._-- 124.1 | 128.1 | 167.9 | 169.7 | 170.0 | 124.1 | 223.5 | 136.4 | 142.3 | 167.4 | 156.0 
March on. SO 122.8 | 102.6 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 124.1 | 217.6 | 134.5] 142.6 | 165.4 153.8 
ADE ae sk. 120.9 | 98.3 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 123.0 | 217.6 | 132.7 | 142.6 | 163.8) 153.6 
May....- Be Sa 120.3 | 97.4 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 121.8 | 264.7 | 132.7 | 142.3] 161.7) 155.4 
i” oS ae 119.0 | 97.1 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 352.9 | 132.7 | 142.1} 160.7 | 158.5 
he 119.0 | 107.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123:0 | 247.1 | 134.5 | 142.5 | 159.7] 153.4 
. 1. a 119.6 | 121.7 | 166.1 | 169.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 200.0] 132.7 | 142.6] 159.1 | 152.4 
September______. 121.5 | 141.2 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 121.8 | 188.2] 130.9! 141.9] 158.7] 154.0 
October__..__.__- 124.1 | 164.1 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 120.7 | 176.5] 130.9 | 142.5] 159.1] 156.1 
November. _____- 123.4 | 178.8 | 166.1 | 163.6 | 173.3 | 119.5 | 176.5] 130.9 | 142.5 | 160.4) 156.5 
December_.._....| 121.5 | 172.8 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 173.3 | 118.4 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.1] 161.4] 155.9 
1928; January_...._....| 119.6 | 162.0 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 162.8 | 155.1 
February. _.____- 115.8 | 124.9 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.1 |] 163.1 | 151.6 
MU et 0.04.5. 112.7 | 107.2 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 173.3 } 116.1 | 200.0} 129.1 | 142.3] 163.8 | 151.4 
po Aaa 112.7 | 103.8 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 } 205.9 | 129.1 | 141.9] 164.1] 152.1 
NR 114.6 | 108.7 | 162.5 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9] 194.1 | 130.9] 141.91! 164.4] 153.8 
JWbapeeeks 35 115, 2 | 112.5 } 164.3 | 172.7 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 170.6 | 132.7 | 142.1 | 165.1 |) 152.6 
JWniidewnisiccnse 117.7 | 120.6 | 164.3 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9] 135.3 | 132.7 | 141.9] 165.1 | 152.8 






































'22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1928, 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
CITIES, JULY 15, 1927, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1928 


N 51 





[Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be made for some articles, particularly mea; 


al 
vegetables, owing to differences in trade practices] me 
































| Atlanta, Ga a” a wae ams Boston, Mass. war rt, 
Article | 1928 | 1928 | 1928 1928 | 1928 
July eS = =—s sf Ce L___July ae! 
| 15, 15, 15, | 15, 15, 
(1927 June July 1927 June July 1927 | Jetna! July | 1927 | June July | 1927 June July 
| 15 | 15 15 15 | 15 | 15 15 15 15 15 
| | —_ 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. rg Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts Cts, 
Sirloin steak__._pound- -| 42.4) 44. 8) 46.0) 41.5) 46.4) 48.7) 42.4) 46.6) 49. 2! 70. 2/172.8173. 1) 53.5) 54.5. 58.8 
Round steak __..do____| 37. 8} 41.5) 42. 9| 37. 5) 42. 4) 44. 7) 36. 7; 40.0) 41. 3} 55.3) 56. 1} 62.4; 46.0} 48.1) 51.2 
Rib roast______-- do___-_} 33. 0) 36. 8) 36. 5) 31. 5) 35. 5) 35. 5) 29.9) 32.3) 34. 5) 39. 7) 42. 0} = 2| 40. 4| 40.5 43.3 
Chuck roast__--- do__..| 24. 6} 28.9) 30. 0} 23. * 28. 0} 29. 5) 23.9) 27. | 28. 4 30. 8) 31.8 1: 3.4, 29.9) 32.3) 35,9 
| 
Plate beef ____._- do___-_| 15.2) 19.1) 19. 5) 15. 5) 19.0) 19.0) 15.5 17.4) 18.8) 20.3) 21.8) 21.9) 12.9) 13.6 16.9 
Pork chops__-_-_-- do____| 33.4) 34.9) 35. 8) 33.8) 33. 1) 37.5) 33.7) 33. 2) 33.5) 35. 7| 36. 2) 39.7) 38.2) 36.8 39,5 
Bacon, sliced__._.do____| 44.9} 40. 6) 40. 8; 43.0) 38.7) 38.9| 47.1) 42.4) 41.8) 44.7/ 40.9) 41.3) 50.8) 49.7 50.5 
Ham, sliced _---- do._._} 55.7} 50.8) 52. 5) 57.7) 52. 4) 54. 4) 55.0) 50. 5) 51.6) 59.6) 55.8) 58.9) 58.2) 55.5 57.9 
| | | 
Lamb, leg of. _..do____| 40.9) 42.9) 41. 5) 39.9) 42. 5| 40. 2) 42.1) 46.6) 45.4) 42.1) 43. 6) 42. o| 43.6) 44.1 43.7 
| Se ere do____| 33.7) 34.7) 34.4) 37.3) 38.7) 39. 7| 33.5) 31. 5) 30. 7| 38.3) 40. 3) 39. 8) 38.1) 40.7 39,9 


Salmon, canned, red | 





37.0) 37.0 31. 6) 34. ; 33. ! 
7 r 

















a eS Se pound. _| 33.6) 35.0) 35. 6; 28.9) 33.8) 33.8 33.9 5} 31. 5) 33.5 341 
Milk, fresh__ __quart_- 18.0) 16.5 16.5, 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 16.3) 18.7) 18. 14. 3) 14. 8] 15.3) 16.0) 16.0 16.0 
Milk, evaporated | | | 

oadten 15-16 oz. can__| 13.4} 13.2) 13.2) 11.3) 11.1) 11.0) 12.6) 11.7; 11.9) 12.0) 11. 6) 11.6) 11.5) 11.5 11.5 
Butter ____._..pound__} 54. 1) 56.4) 56.5) 55.5) 58.8) 58.8) 56.8) 57.5) 56.4) 56.3) 56. 5) 56. 3} 52.8) 56.0 55.6 
Oleomargarine (all | 

butter substitutes) | | 

Ditinwnowoteat pound __| 26.8) 25.7) 26.0) 28.0) 27.6) 27.6) 32.3) 31. 5| 31.4) 28.3) 28.7) 28.3) 27. 4/ 26.3 26.3 
Chesse.........- do__..| 36. 2| 35. 6| 35. 5| 35. 1| 36.0) 36.3) 36. 2| 36.5) 36.5) 38. 6) 40. 6| 40.3] 40.5) 43.0 43.4 
pA Tonge Scie do. 18. 8] 18.0} 17.6) 17.1) 16.4] 16.5} 19. 6] 18.3) 18. 5] 18.9) 18. 2) 18.3) 18.1) 17.6. 17.8 
Vegetable lard substi- | | | | 

TIT pound -_-_| 21.9) 21.9) 21.8) 22.4) 23.3) 23.3) 22.2) 20.3 20.0) 25.1) 25.0) 25.1) 25.3) 25.5 25.5 
Eggs, strictly | fresh | | | | 

iE ancy St din dozen__| 36.7) 36.8) 40.0) 32.6] 37.3) 39.2) 35. 5| 37.5) 40.2) 54.0) 52.8] 58.9] 49.9) 51.9 55.1 
| eee pound.-_| 10.8} 10.8) 10.8) 9.9) 9.6) 9.6) 10.4) 9.9) 99 8. 5) 8.6) 8. 6 8.8) 8.8 8&8 
| do....| 65) 68) 6. ‘| 5.3) 5.2) 5.2) 6.6) 6. | 6.9) 6. 2| 6.0; 6.0) 5.8 5.6, 5.6 
Corn meal _____- do__-- 3.9) 4.2} 4.31 40] 4.1] 40] 42! 42! 4.2] 66 68] 6. a 7.7| 7.5) 7.5 
Rolled oats_____- do.__.| 9.3} 9.5) 9.1) 82! 81) 80} 9.9) 97, 96) 92) 8&9) 89) 85) 87 87 
Corn flakes | 

i package. _| 9.8} 9.7! 9.7; 9.1) 8.6) 8.6) 11.1) 10.0) 10.0) 10.1) 9.5) 9.3) 9.7) 9 9.2 
Wheat cereal | | 

.-.--28-02. package__| 26.2} 26. 6] 26.6) 24.1] 24.2) 24.0) 27.6) 27.3) 27.3] 25.2} 25.0} 25.0) 24.8) 24.6 24.4 
Macaroni--...pound__; 21.7} 21.3} 21.3) 19.0} 19.0) 18.9] 19.1) 18.9) 18.3) 22.5) 21.7] 21.6) 22.7 22.3 22.3 
a TE do_.__.| 10.5) 89} 9.1) 977) 9.0) 8&8 11.0 9. 4 9. 8} 12.0) 11.0) 10.9) 11.5) 10.5 10.2 
Beans, navy.--.do_...| 10.4) 12.8) 13.0) 8.4) 11.9) 12.0) 10.1) 12.4) 12.6 agi 11. 8} 12.2) 9.6) 11.7 11.8 

| 

Potatoes ___.___- do....| 5.4| 4.2) 3.2) 3.4) 28) 1.8) 5. , 3.7; 3.44 3.7) 2.4) 2.1) 3.5) 2.3) 2.0 
i eae do....| 8&7) 80] 7.5) 6.9) 5.9) 5.9 8.9) 7.7) 7.2) 7.2) 6.4] 5.8) 86) 6.2) 61 
Cabbage -_____-- do....| 6.3) 5.7) 4.1) 4.2) 44) 3.5) 62) 5.4) 4.6) 5.9) 67] 60) 6.1) 69 54 
Beans, baked. No.2can_| 11.1) 10. 5| 10.7 10. 3} 10. 8} 10. 8} 11. 5) 11.3) 11. 5) 13.3) 12. 5) 12. 6) 11.5) 11.7 11.6 
Corn, ‘canned - -do__..| 18. 2} 17. 6] 17. 5| 14.3) 15. O} 15. 5) 15.9) 17.3) 17.3) 18. 0} 17. 5} 17. 5) 18.1) 19. 2) 19.2 
Peas, canned__..do___- 19. 7} 19. 0] 19. 2) 14. 5) 14.9) 14. 8) 20.4) 20.0) 20.0) 20. 4/ 19.3) 19.7} 21.0) 21.5) 21.5 
Tomatoes, canned | 

Pe See ®, No. 2 can_-_| 11. 5} 10. 2} 10. 2) 10.7} 10.2) 10.1) 11.3] 10.0) 10.0) 12.1) 11.8} 11.9) 13.8) 13.1 13.5 
ee RE pound._| 7.8} 7.7| 7.7| 6.7} 6.5) 6.5) 7.8) 7.5) 7.6) 7.4! 7.1) 7.2) 7.1) 6.9) 7.0 

eh BD 0. .-.|103. 8}106. 3/105. 9| 73. 4| 72.7) 72. 3) 95. 6/100. 3) 99.7) 74. 4) 72. 4) 71.9) 60.9) 61.0) 61.0 
CONG 5 o03.6052 5% do____| 49. 6| 49.0} 49.0) 43.1) 44.9) 45.1) 51.8) 50.3) 50.6) 52.2) 54.0) 54.3) 46.0) 47.5 47.5 

| 
Se do_...| 17.8} 14.7] 14.4) 13.3} 11.5} 11.5} 19.1) 15.8) 16.2) 15.4] 12. 5) 12.6) 16.0) 15.1) 15.1 
0 RES do____| 16.3} 15.0} 15. 0} 13. 0} 12. 8) 12.7) 14.9) 14. 6) 14. 5} 13.3) 12.4] 12.2) 14.2] 13.7, 13.5 
Bananas ---_-___- dozen..| 29. 5} 29. 4) 27. 8} 24. 5) 23. 6) 23. 7| 38. 1) 38.0) 38.9) 42. 2) 44.0) 44. 0] 34. 5] 33.8) 33.1 
Oranges--.__._.- do....| 49. 8} 62. 8] 62.7] 50. 8} 62. 8] 60. 5) 49.9 7 62. 7| 54.7 a 68. 0) 59.7) 70.9) 71.8 









































1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this aa, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse’”’ steak. 
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va Taste 4<-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 
CITIES, JULY 15, 1927, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1928—Continued 
and —— 
_ | Buffalo, N. Y.| Butte, Mont. | Charleston, | Chicago, m. | Cincinnati, 
| 
t, pion j | 
Article | | 1928 1928 | | 1928 1928 | 1928 
- oe) ee) aS July 
; | 15, | | | 15, 15, | 15, 15, | | 
1927 June July) 1927 \June|J uly) 1927 June July) 1927 |June July} 1927 June July 
| 15 | 15 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 
fuly ee ee ee ee ee ee Ee 
5 } 
. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
— Sirloin steak... pound__| 43. 5| 46.0) 48.8) 35.0) 35.6) 35. 2} 33.0 39.3) 38.3) 46.0} 49. 7| 53.8) 39.1) 43.9) 46.6 
Ne Round steak....do_...| 37.0) 39.3) 41.9) 31.4) 34.5] 34.1] 30.7] 37.0) 37.0) 37.3] 40.7| 45.1) 35.7) 40.6) 42.8 
vite. Rib roast_.......do__..| 31.5) 33.9) 35. 2| 28.8) 31.4) 31.0} 27.0} 32.3) 31.7] 35.0] 38.5] 40. 1] 31.6) 34.9) 36.4 
“+ Chuck roast.....do_._.| 24.3) 27.4) 29,3) 21.4) 24.1) 24.1) 20.2) 26.2) 25.2) 25. 5) 30.3) 32. 5) 23.1) 26.5) 27.7 
3.3 Plate beef... ___- do...) 14.0) 17.7 18.1] 14.4| 15.9] 16.0) 14.6 18, 9 17.7| 15. 2| 18.3) 19.2} 15.6] 20.3) 20.1 
ae Pork chops.....-do___.| 36.8} 36.6 39.3) 35. 2) 34.7) 35. 5| 34.3) 34.6) 34.3) 32. 4] 31.9) 37.3) 32.7) 34.1) 35.1 
7 Bacon, sliced_...do__..| 41.8) 38.7 40.0) 55.0) 50.0} 49.6) 40. 4| 36. 5) 36.7] 49.9) 47.3] 47.9] 40.3) 38.2) 39.1 
“$; Ham, sliced _---- do....| 53.1) 50.1) 51.4) 59. 2| 55.0) 54. ° 50. 8) 45. 3 46. 4| 54. 0/ 52.0) 53. 6| 53.3) 50.4) 52.6 
“> Lamb, leg of. ...do__..| 36.0 40. 4) 37. 3) 39. 5| 38.2} 39.5) 40.6) 44.3) 42.9) 39.3] 41.4) 41.4) 37.3) 43.6) 41.7 
aia Hens._-..-..---.do....| 36.7| 39.1] 38.1) 34.7} 35.1 nei 36.7) 37.5) 37 5) 35.6) 38.0| 38.4) 37.9) 39.1] 38.2 
>» Salmon, canned, red 
_---2--------pound_.| 30.5) 34.8 34.6 31.1) 32.4) 32.7) 29.0) 34.8 34.8 34. 9| 35.9) 37. 2| 30.8) 35.6) 35.6 
at Milk, fresh_____quart_- - 13.0) 13.0) 14.0) 14.0} 14.0) 19.0) 19.0, 18.7) 14.0] 14.0) 14.0) 13.3) 14.0) 14.0 
Milk, evaporatec } 
. 2 oe 15-16 oz. can__| 11.3) 10.7 ai 11. 2} 10.6] 10.5) 11.8) 11.3] 11.4) 11.2} 10.9) 10.9) 11.3] 10.8) 10.9 
6. Butter... ...-.- pound._| 51.4) 53.6) 53.9) 49.1) 51.0) 51.3) 50.0 52.6) 51.8) 50.1) 52.1) 52.8) 49.8) 55.3) 55.5 
Ls Oleomargarine (all | | 
t butter substitutes) | | 
_ piesastieahdiad .-pound._| 28.1) 27.6) 27. 7|___..|_._--|___--] 30.6} 28.8] 28.7] 26.9} 26.5) 26.7) 27.9) 27.7) 27.7 
Cheese. .__...-..do_._-| 38.8} 39. 3} 39. 2| 36.5) 37.3) 37.7 33.0) 34.9) 35.6) 41.5] 43.2| 43.2) 36.2) 39.1) 39.4 
43 | Peay do_.._| 17.6| 16.9 17.0) 23.8) 21.1) 21.3) 20.6) 18.8, 19.0) 19.0) 18.5) 18.6) 17.0) 16.9) 16.8 
3 4 Vegetable lard substi- | | | 
+H pet ean ns pound _.. 25.9) 25.5) 25.5) 29.7 30.3) 30.3) 21.7) 21.5, 21.6) 26.6) 26.2) 26.1) 25.7) 25.7) 26.0 
" ggs, strictly fresh | | | | 
Se. ae eee dozen_.; 36.3) 40.4) 42.3) 42.8) 40.2) 45.5) 35.7) 37.5) 40.9) 37.8) 42.8) 44.0) 34.0 36.6) 38. 3 
Tee pound..| 8.7) 8.7) 8.7/ 9.8) 9.8} 9.8 10.9 10.9) 11.0 9.9 9.6, 9.6, 89 8.6) 8.7 
4 | 5 9) g 7 lad 4 j 
51 Be sbendeas« do..-.| ‘5 5.2} 5.1) 5.5] 5.8) 5.8) 6.9 fe 7.0, 5.3; 5.3) 5.1] 58 " 5.9 
+ Corn meal --_ -_- do...-| 5.1) 5.1) 5.1) 5.8) 63) 63) 3.9) 3.9 40 67) 69 7.0 42 46 47 
5.6 Rolled cets......do.... 8.7) 8.8) as 7.5, 81) 81) 9.5) 9.5) 9.5 84) 85) 8.5) 87 ” 8.9 
— Corn flakes 
.s Winstone 9.5, 9.0) 9.0) 10.9 10.3) 10.3) 10.2) 98 9.8 9.6) 9.4) 9.3) 9.4 “a 9.3 
/heat cerea | 
oo a =a 28-0z. package._| 24.7) 24.9) 24. a 28.5) 28.7] 28.7| 25.8] 25.6) 25.6) 25.0) 25.1) 25.1) 24.8) 24.8) 24.9 
_ Macaroni. - __ pound...) 21.1) 21.2) 21.3) 19.5) 19.4] 19.7] 18.7) 18.5) 18.4) 19.1) 18.9) 19.0) 18.4) 18.4) 18.1 
“4 _ pees do....| 10.3) 9.9} 9.8) 11.1) 11.1) 11.1) 7.3) 6.7) 6.7/ 11.1) 10.5) 10.6) 9.8} 9.4) 9.7 
t Beans, navy....do....| 8.8) 12.3 Be mt 10.7} 10.9} 9.7) 11.8) 13.2) 9.7) 12.5) 12.6} 8.5) 13,0) 13.2 
0.2 
‘ Potatoes... _..._ do....| 3.4 29 1.9 46 17) 26 4.3) 23) 1.7) 43) 32) 26) 45) 3.1) 27 
me Onions... ..____- do..-.| 8.7 7.1) 6.8 8&5 6.3) 67) 7.8 67 65) 80) 60 61) 6.6] 66) 5.9 
TT Cabbage. ------d0... 5.5) 5.9) 4.0) 8.0) 80) 7.5) 6.9) on 4.2) 5.8) 5.7) 4.4) 5.5) 5.1) 40 
= eans, Dake | 
+ EO EE No. 2can..| 99 10.1] 10.2 13.9 13. 5| 13.6 9.8 9.9 10.2, 12.9] 12.8] 12.9] 10.5] 10.4! 10.6 
+ Corn, canned _..do__..| 15. 5| 16.0} 16.0) 15.0) 14. 5) 14.8) 14.3) 14.8) 14.8) 15.8} 16.1] 16.1] 14.6) 15.3) 15.5 
+ Peas, genned_—_-do.... 16,0) 15,8) 15.7) 13.9) 14,3) 14.1) 16.3) 16.4) 16.4) 16.8) 17.1) 17.1) 16.8) 17.1) 17.5 
re omatoes, cann | 
on susgse 77 nie. Senn. . 13.1) 12.6) 12.5, 12.9) 12.8) 12.8) 10.2) 9.8) 9.8} 13.8) 13.7 rt ins cy 16 
7 el pound..| 7.1) 6.8 6.9) 8.7) 8.5) 8.5) 7.0) 7.0) 6.7) 7.1) 7.0) 7.0) 7.6) 7. : 
T , _ eee do_...| 66. 6| 69.0) 68.8) 82.3] 82.4) 83.1) 82.4) 80.7) 82.8) 74.2) 69.4] 69. 2) 75. 5| 79.8] 79.8 
‘0 bps: amen an 45.9) 46.9 a 54.5) 55.2) 55.2) 43.9) 44.8) 45.2) 48.0) 47.2) 47.8) 42.9) 44.9) 44.9 
1.8 Prumes..........do....| 14.2) 13.7) 13.9) 15.3) 14.8) 14.8] 14.3| 10.6] 11.0] 17.6) 15.0 15.1] 15.8] 13.2) 13.3 
T Raisins..___._.-.do____| 13. 6| 12.8) 12.7) 15.0) 14.6| 14.4) 14.6} 12.5) 12.4) 15.1) 14.3) 14.3) 14.9) 14.2) 14.3 
5 Bananas_._____ dozen._.| 40.8) 39.3) 37.8113. 5110, 2)! 12. 0} 26. 3) 21. 5} 21. 5} 38.8) 39.0) 39.0) 36. 1) 36.9) 35.6 
+ Oranges__.__..- 0....| 55,7) 64. 1) 61.8) 45.0) 64. 4) 61. 6) 40.0) 53.0) 60.0) 55. 2) 61.7) 64.7) 45.4) 61. 6) 60.0 
1.8 ! 
1 Per pound 
ies 
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prices are here quoted-is called ‘‘ rump” in-this city, but in most of the other cities 


report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse ’’ steak. 
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L ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 5; 


; =a 
Little Rock, | Los Angeles, —_ Manchester, Memphis 
Ark, "| Calif. Louisville, Ky.| ““'N. H. Tenn.” 
| eet SO eee 
Article |} 1928 | 1928 | 1928 19 | 1928 
July July) July) July July 
15, Faby a, aor eo Let 15, | 15, 
1927 JuneJuly 1927 \JuneJuly| 1927 \JuneJuly 1927 JuneJuly) 1927 June J yly 
| 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 15 | 15 15 | 15 
i ae awe ieee 4) ress | = 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cls.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts 
Sirloinsteak_.-pound__| 37.8) 43.6) 44.5) 37. 4) 41.3) 41.9) 37.7) 42.7) 46. 5162.6)! 63.5)! 68.7) 37.3) 43.7) 46,4 
Bound steak-_..-do-___} 34.1) 39. 5) 40. 2) 30. 8| 33.7) 34. 2| 34. 5| 39.0) 41. 5) 49.0) 49.8) 55.3) 34.4) 40.4 43.9 
Rib roast.......- do_. 29. 4! 33. 5| 34.6) 29.0) 32.8) 33.4) 27. 5) 31.1) 33.4) 30.6) 32.5) 35. 4) 28.0) 30.8 395 
Chuck roast__--- do..-.| 22. 3) 27.1) 27.1) 20. 2 23. 2) 23.8) 21.3) 25.9) 26.7) 24.7 28.1) 30.2) 20.3) 25.6) 27.7 
Plate beef______- do___-.| 16.9) 21.0) 20.2 13.6) 16.0 16.8) 17.3) 20.9) 20.8) 17.4) 20.4) 22.3) 16.1) 19.7 21.9 
Pork chops__-_--- do___ | 31.4) 32.8) 33.4 41.9) 41.3 46.3) 32.1) 31.2) 35.8) 32.4 33.9 36.5) 29.1) 30.0 326 
Bacon, sliced__..do___-) 47.1 43.2) 44.5, 55.0) 49.0, 51. 5) 47.3) 43.0 44.2) 38.9 36.8) 38.11 40.3) 36.9 37.2 
Ham, sliced_-_--- do...-| 51.3, 49.9] 49.5) 66.7) 64. 7| 69.0) 49. 2| 48.5 49.2) 46.6) 43.9 46.0) 54.0) 49. 4) 52.4 
| | 
Lamb, leg of__-.do.---| 40.8, 41.4] 40.6 37. 2| 37. 6| 37.5) 42.0) 40.7, 36.0 40.3 41.7) 41.3) 38.7, 38.5) 37.5 
(a do-___-| 27.3) 29.7) 29.2) 41.1) 42. 6; 42.1) 34. 5) 36.0) 35.9) 42.9 42.1) 42. 8) 28.4) 30.6) 29.4 
Salmon, canned, red | 
nein age pound... 32.1) 36.5} 36.5) 30.9) 33.7) 33.6) 30.5) 35.4) 35. 5| 31.6) 35.1) 34.9] 33.6) 33.1) 33.4 
Milk, fresh___.-quart_-} 15.0 14.0) 14.0 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 12.0) 12.0 12.0, 13.8, 15.0) 15.0} 15.0) 15.0) 15.0 
Milk, evaporated | | | 
..-----15-16 oz. can_-| 12.0} 11.7) 11.7 10.3) 9.7) 9.6) 11.9} 11.6) 11.6) 12.7) 12.5) 12. 5) 11.6) 11.6) 11.6 
Butter__.__...pound_-| 50. 5| 52.5) 52.9 50.3) 51.2) 54.1) 51.0) 55.3 55.2 54.3, 56.8) 56.4) 50.9) 53.6) 54.7 
Oleomargarine (all | 
butter substitutes) | | 
» Pitodin nine one pound __| 27,8) 27.2) 27.2 26.2) 25.4) 25.3) 27.4) 27.7 27.0) 25.8) 24.6) 27.4) 24.5) 24.4 24.4 
ChOane. - 0.26555. do__--| 36.8) 36. 7) 37.4) 38. 2) 38. 0) 38.1) 37.1) 37.1, 37.2, 36.7 38. 5) 38.6) 33.8) 35. 2) 36.4 
eto ds inact do___-| 21.0) 20. 8) 21.1, 19.2) 19. 5) 19.9) 18.1) 17.3) 17. 5, 18.2) 17.9) 17.8) 16.1) 16.2) 16.5 
Vegetable lard substi- | 
tute___...__.-_pound-_-_| 20.0) 20.1) 20.5) 24.3) 23.7) 24.1) 28.7) 26.8) 27.8 26.1) 26.2) 26.2) 20.2) 21.5) 21.1 
Eggs, strictly fresh | 
phd en sen gach dozen__| 33.4 35.4} 38.1 34.8) 36.0) 40.9) 28.2) 34.2 37.9 48.2 46.1 53.0) 32.1) 34.7) 38.0 
Bread_______.- pound... 9.2 9.3, 9.3 8.4) 89 89 9.3, 92 92 87 87 8&7] 9.5) 9.5) 95 
FEE <p caccscend do-. 6.1, 6.3) 6.3) 5.3) 5.4 5.4) 6.2) 7.0) 6.7) 5.9 6.0) 6.0) 6.0 6.5 6.4 
| | | | 
Corn meal_____- do 4.0 4.1) 42 5.4 58) 59 4.1) 4.2 42) 5.3 5.2) 521 3.9 4.0) 3.9 
Rolled oats_.....do...., 10.3, 10.2, 10,2 10.0) 10.1) 10.1, 8.6) 8.6) 86 91 89 8&9) 91 89 4&8 
Corn flakes 8 
is Shes 8-oz. package... 10.2) 9.8, 9.8 9.5) 9.5) 9.4) 9.6 9.4) 9.4 9.7 9.2) 9.2) 98 9.7 9.8 
Wheat cereal | 
» pees 28-oz. package. _| 25.9} 27. 2| 27.0) 24. 9] 25.0) 25.0) 25. 2} 26.6) 26. 7| 25.8 25.8) 25.6] 26.0) 25.8) 25.8 
Macaroni___-.pound-_-_| 20.1) 20. 5) 20. 1; 18.4 18. 0} 18.0; 18.9) 18.9) 18.6) 23.7, 23.5) 23.2) 18.9) 19.6) 19.5 
IE dice et cuban do....| 8-6) 7. 7; 8.1) 10.2 10. 2) 10. 2} 11. 5) 11.4) 11.1) 10.0 9.2) 9.2) 8.3) 8.5) 8.4 
Beans, navy----do..... 9.3) 11.9) 12. 7 10. 0} 12.2) 12.3) 8.5) 12.6) 12.8) 9.1) 12.6) 12.9) 9.1) 12.7) 12.5 
| | ' | | 
Potatoes... .....-. do..... 48 3.4) 23) 41, 23) 19) 37 3.8 24 3.4 1.8) LS} 5.0 3.3) 2.7 
Cee, O55. oe ou do_... 8.2 6.9) 4.8) 6.9 4.7) 4.3) 66 6.6) 5.6 7.5 6.1, 6.0) 63 5.4) 49 
Cabbage- ------- do....,| 6.1) 4.3) 3.7; 7.2 4.3) 3.9) 5.3) 5.1) 3.3) 6.0 6.0 6.4) 4.8 3.9) 3.6 
Beans, baked ee eat ek eet | 
tintin itlbandiaht No. 2can_.| 10.4) 10.9) 10.7) 11.2 11.3) 11.3) 10.2) 10.5) 10.7 13.4) 13.1) 13.4) 11.3 10.8) 10.8 
Corn, canned __.do___-_| 16.6) 16. 5) 16. 3) 15.8 16.5) 16.1) 14.6) 15.3 15.3) 15.9) 16.0 16.0) 14.6, 14.9 14.9 
Peas, canned__-.do____, 17.8) 17.1) 17.4) 17.2) 16. 9) 17.1) 14, 6) 15.3) 15.5) 17.9) 17.8 17.9) 15.3) 15.7) 16.1 
Tomates, canned | | | 
ae No. 2can__, 10.7) 10.0) 9. 8)? 14.57 14.82 15.0) 10.9) 10.5) 10.3) 13.1) 12.1 11.9) 9.8 9.6) 9.8 
Sugar_.-..-.- pound._| 7.9} 8.0, 7.9| 7.0| 7.1| 7.0} 7.7| 7.7| 7.6| 7.6| 7.4| 7.3| 7.3) 7.3) 7.2 
_ eee en do__._ 107. 4/103. 5|103. 3| 74.7, 74.8) 75.7) 90. 4) 89. 5) 89. 2) 63. 5) 65.2) 64. 6) 98.8) 99.1) 99.1 
CR ecgcnecattl Pino} 50. ‘| 53. 3) 53.4) 51.2) 54.0) 53.8) 47.3) 49. 5) 49. 3) = 51.4, 52.1) 47.3) 48. 5} 18.9 
0 es do..__| 17.6) 14.9) 15.2) 14.5 12.4) 12.7) 16.3 15. 4| 15. 8) 14. 2) 12.6) 12.8) 13.8 14. 2) 14.3 
SR do____| 15. 5} 15.0) 15.1) 12.7 12.4) 12.3) 14.7| 14.1) 14.3) 14.0) 13.3) 13.3) 14.6, 14. 5 14.7 
Bananas. - ._-..- do....| 8.1) 8.8 7.5) 9.3 88 821 9.8) 9.5) 9.5) 9. 2 8.7, 82 8.3) 8. lj 7.7 
Oranges... ...-- dozen. -| 44. 57. 3) 57.1) 47.7 56.0) 60.0] 42.3) 54.2) 53.9) 50. 9) 63. 4 63.9 39. 1 = 56.6 
| | | ' 




















1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 


* No. 24% can. 
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- T.sLeE 4.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 
6 CITIES, JULY 15, 1927, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1928—Continued 
~ , Milwaukee Minneapolis | | | New Haven 
N f ae, I s, +n —f : I 
q Wis. Minn. | Mobile, Ala. Newark, N. J. | Conn. ° 
it ER SES Tse “a 
. Article 1928- | 1928 1928 | | 1928 | 1928 
oe 15 | os 15. od nee ang ET 
vs } Vs ’ oa, | 5, 
uly 1927 \June \July| 1927 |June} July} 1927 |June} July| 1927 ‘June July | 1927 June July 
15. | 15 | 15 | Bay 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | | 15 | 15 
= hen {Pee SD at ee a Pe RE OP a ee eS) Se Pee 
7 cts.| cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
6 sirloin steak .-pound__| 40. 5| 44. 0| 45. 7| 35.8) 41.7] 43. 5| 35. 0| 39. 4) 39.4 48.8) 51.1] 55.6 58.3! 58. 5) 62.9 
29 Round steak --..do___- 36.1} 30.6 41. 5| 32. 2) 38. 4) 37.8] 34. 1) 38.9] 38.9) 46.3] 49. 0) 52. 2) 46.3] 48.1) 49.6 
9 Rib roast-....-- do._..| 29.2} 32.9) 33.7) 29.2) 33.4) 33.4) 29. 5] 31.1] 32.0] 38. 1) 40. 6] 42. 5| 38.8) 39. 1] 40.5 
<n Chuck roast-.-.--- pS 25. 3) 28. 6) 29.9) 23.9) 28.2) 28.9) 22. " 25. 6) 26. 7| 25. 8} 30. 8} 32.5, 28.8) 30.3) 3L9 
4 } | | | | | | | 
- Plate beef_.-..-- do__-_| 14.8) 18.2) 18.7} 13.9) 17.8] 18.3] 17.7) 20.5! 20.6) 14.2| 17.8] 18.9 16.7 17.4] 18.7 
- Pork chops...--- do....| 33.0) 33. 7| 37.3) 32.2) 36.3) 36.8) 36. 4] 35. 0| 35.0) 36.6) 34. 5] 38.5 35.1) 35. 5) 38.4 
+ Bacon, sliced_._.do___| 46.3) 43.2) 44.5) 47.1) 45. 5] 45.5 47.3) 40.4) 40.8] 46.0) 43.3] 44.0 46.2) 44.3] 44.8 
21 Ham, sliced_..-. do....| 49.9) 46. 4 sap 53. 5| 47.5| 50.5) 50.7 vie Be 9) 54.3) 52.5] 56.3, 58.9) 58.7) 60.5 
- } | | | | 
7 Lamb, leg of....do___.| 41.8] 44.0) 41.8] 36.5| 40.4 37.3) 41.4] 40.0) 39.2) 41.6] 42.8) 42.5 42.3) 46.3) 43.5 
+ Hens --.------do--- 31. 3| 32. 2) 32.3] 31.8) 34.7) 32.6) 34.0) 32.6) 32. 4| 37.1) 38.0) 38.3 40.8 42.0, 42.5 
“ Salmon, canned, red | 
2 Je p E pound _- 32. 6| 34.0 33.4] 35.01 37.6. 37.4| 31.31 35.7 35.3] 20.4/ 33.3] 33.51 31.01 34.5 34.8 
50 Milk, fresh____- quart. 11.0) 11.0) 11.0) 11.0| 12.0, 12.0) 17.8) 18.0) 18.0, 15.0 15.0) 16.0 16.0) 16.0 16.0 
. Milk, evaporated | | | 
Le ____..-15-16 02. can_- ndnd na 11.7) 11.5) 11.5) 11.7 11.11 11.1] 11.81 108 10.8) 12.0) 11.9) 11.7 
as Butter-.--.--- pound..| 48.0) 50.8) 51.7] 46.9) 50.9) 50.8) 52.9) 55.0| 54.4) 53.4) 56.1] 55.9) 52.0) 54.7) 54.6 
= Oleomargarine (all | | | 
pot niiaamae oN 26. 4| 26. 3| 26. 2| 25.0] 25.7! 25.6) 28.6! 30.2 29.9) 29. 3 29. 2} 29.1 29.8) 29.6) 29.6 
+ Cheese ..---.---- do___.| 34.9] 37. 0) 37. 0| 35.9) 36.4) 37. 2) 35.2) 36.7] 37.0) 39.9) 40.0] 39.8 39.0) 41.4) 41.4 
4 aga o-- 57-40. --- 19.0) 18.3) 18.3) 18.1) 18.3) 18.3) 19.1) 18.6) 18.3, 19.3] 18.6) 18.1, 18.1) 18.7) 18.6 
- Vegetable lard substi- 
Ll tute...-.... pound... 26. 5| 26. 5| 26.5] 27.1| 27.4) 27.3 20, 4! 20.6 20.5 25.5) 25.6 25, s| an:4| 20.1] 98.2 
, Eggs, strictly fresh | 
0 po A Bee dozen. -| 30.2| 33.9| 36.3| 20.5] 34.8) 35.81 38.4! 34.81 35.8| 44.61 47.1] 49.3. 51.9] 51.01 50.8 
+ Bread__.------ pound..| 9.0} 87) 8&8} 9.0, 89 89| 10.1) 10.1) 10.1 9.5) 91) 91 9.2) 9.2) 91 
+ Pe a dna ec. n se do_._.| 5.1] 5.1) 5.0) 5.2] 5.2) 53) 61) 63) 64 56) 54) 55 5.6) 5.6) 57 
rT Corn meal... __- do....| 5&7} 57| 57] 541 55! 5&3] 41) 40 41) 65! 69 69 7.1) 66 65 
3 Rolled oats a do....| 84) 84) 84) 8&1) 80 80 8.3) 85) &3 84 83) 84 9.3) O23 92 
Corn flakes | 
1g fn - wseeee- 8-0z. package__| 9.4) 9.3) 9. 2; 10.4, 9.7 9.7) ai 9.3) 93 9.3) 87) 88 101) 99 9.8 
Wheat cereal 
r __...28-0z. package__| 24.3] 24.6) 24.6] 25.6] 25.3 2 a 24.4) 24.5) 24.4) 24.1) 24.8) 24.8) 24.8) 24.8) 25.4 
8 foe eee eenee eee 
3 as do___-| 10.7] 10. ; . . 5| 9. 9.5) 8.7 .7 10.5) 9. 9. , ‘ 
" Beans, navy....do_...| 8.3] 12.9] 13.1! 9.3) 13.4 13.5 > Sa fae 9.7) 12.4) 12.0 9.3 107] 1L5 
7 Potatoes... -..-- do....| 3.6] 26 21) 40; 22 15) 60 28) 26 36 3.4) 24) 3.6 28) 22 
9 a do....} 85) 5.8) 5.6) 9.6) 7.1) 64) 6.8) 5.4) 47 7.6) 62) 61) 9.1) 7.3) 67 
+ Cabbage. --..---do...- 5.8} 5.8 4.5) 5.0) 67, 24) 66] 40) 4.2 5.7) 66) 5.0] 5.7) 67) 58 
; Beans, bakec 
os a See Jo. 2can_.| 11.0} 11.4) 11.4} 12.2) 12.3. 12.3] 10.6] 10. 2| 10.1 10.8) 10.6) 10.6) 11.1) 11.7) 1L.7 
9 Corn, canned ___do__--} 15. 2| 16. 2) 15.9) 13.5] 15.1, 15.0} 16.1) 15.6] 15.6, 15.0} 17.3) 17.3) 18.6] 17.8) 181 
c Peas, canned.-.-do... J 15. 1] 15.9] 16.0) 14.1) 15.0) 15. 1) 15.7] 15.7] 15.7) 15.3] 17.4) 17.2) 19. 2) 20.4] 20.5 
Tomatoes, cannec 
, suggent No. 2can_.| 13.3} 12.9] 13.1] 13.4) 13.4) 13.3] 10.8] 9.9 9.9) 11. 3} 10. 5) 10. 5 13.2) 13. 1) 18.0 
~  Sraie pound..| 7.1} 7.0} 7.1] 7.6) 7.6) 7.5} 7.4] 7.3] 7.1) 69] .6.9| 6.8] 7.2| 7.1] 7. 
1 ‘Teeess <..-.-<.- do_...| 70. 6| 69. 8| 68. 4| 60.8 62.8) 62.1 7. 8| 78.3] 78. 1) 62.8) 60.2) 59. 1| 57.4) 59. 2| 59.9 
9 Coffee. ......... do....| 42. 4| 45.0} 45. 0) 50.3 saa de 47. 4| 47.9] 46.7) 46.9) 49.2) 49.4) 49.0) 51.7) 5L9 
, Prunes__......-- do__..| 15. 4| 13.9] 13.9] 15.6) 14.1) 14.0} 17. 2] 13.6] 14.9] 14.5] 13.0) 12.9] 15.7] 13.8) 13.5 
’ Raisins. .......- do_...| 14.6] 13.8] 14. 1] 15.0) 14.3) 14.3] 14. 4] 13.0] 13.4) 14.3] 13.3] 13.4] 14.1) 13.7] 13.5 
; Bananas_...... dozen__| 19. 3} 19. 0} 18. 8/110. 8| 19.6) 19.7] 22.8] 24. 4| 25.0) 37. 5] 38.0) 37.0} 34. 5| 34.2) 34.2 
6 Oranges......... do_...| 49. 0| 61. 7| 63. 1] 48.7 oy 59. 1| 47. 1) 55.9] 56.3) 51.7] 68. 0| 68.0} 56.1) 71.4] 7L.5 
- * Per pound, 
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New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Va. | Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, I]! 
La. N.Y 
Article | 1928 1928 1928 1928 | 1928 
July |__ | July SI Ss ls 
15, | | 15, 15, | 15, 15, l 
1927 June/July | 1927 | June July | 1927 |June) July} 1927 | June July | 1927 |June July 
; | 5 | | 15 | 15 16 | 15 15 | 1b 15 | 1 
a Oe RS Vis oe Gt ek — 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 1s.| crs. 
Sirloin steak - . pound-_-| 37. 0) 41. 5) 42. 6} 49. 1) 51. 0) 53. 5) 41.8) 44.5) 46. 9] 39.5) 43.7) 47. 1) 36. 5) 40.5] 43. 5 
Round steak .__.do____} 32. 9| 37. 5| 38.3] 46. 4] 48.3] 50. 6] 36.8] 39. 1| 41.8] 37.6] 42.5] 45.5] 34.6! 39.7 42.3 
Rib roast___....- do..._| 31. 2} 34.9} 35. 0) 40.8) 43. 2) 44. 5] 33.4] 35. 5| 37. 5] 27. 2) 30.4) 32.1) 25.7 30. 7) 33.2 
Chuck roast___-- do._.-| 21.8} 24.3) 25. 5) 26.9) 30.3) 30.0) 24.3] 26.0) 27.8} 22.9) 28.3! 29.6) 21.8 = 28. 6 
Plate beef_-__--.-- do__..| 17.7} 18.9} 19.7) 20. A 23. 3) 23.8) 15.9) 18.0) 18. 4) 13.2 15.7 16. 5) 14.4) 18.3) 19.3 
Pork chops-___-- do__..-}| 35. 2} 34. 5) 36. 5) 39. 2) 38.6) 40. 5) 35. 2) 32. 5) 34. 0} 33. 5) 32.9) 34. 4] 31. 5) 31.0) 33. 5 
Bacon, sliced__..do____| 47. 0| 41. 1| 41.9] 47. 4| 45.8] 46.7] 44. 1] 41.8] 41.9] 50.0] 45. 2| 46. 1; 50.8) 43.8) 44. ¢ 
Ham, sliced -_---- do....| 51.1) 48.0) 49.0) 58. 7| 57.7) 57.8) 48.0) 46.0] 46.0) 54. 1 49. 6) 51. 6} 54. 2} 49. 2) 50.4 
Lamb, leg of_ -_.do_-_-- 40. 1| 40. 2; 39.8) 40. 6) 42.1) 40.2) 42.1) 44.2) 46.7) 38.7 40.3) 40.6 41.3] 41.1) 39.9 
RE aeeeS-- Te Sp oh 34. 6| 34. 4) 38. 2) 40. 0) 39. 4) 36.7) 36. 5) 36. 2); 30.0) 31.8) 31.9) 33. 6) 32.6) 32.7 
Salmon, canned, re } 

a ete eed pound_-_} 36.9) 35.3) 35. 9) 30. 6] 34. 4! 34.3) 33.9) 35.9) 37. 5) 34. 5] 36. 2| 36. 2| 33. 5) 35.8) 36.8 
Milk, fresh____- ie 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 15.0) 15.0) 15. 5) 17. 5) 18.0) 18.0) 10.3) 10.3) 11.3) 13.0) 13.0, 13.0 
Milk, evaporate | 

énninite 15-16 oz. can_- nd 10.7) 10.8) 11.1) 10.6) 10.7) 11.8) 11.4) 11.2) 11.8) 11.2) 11.4) 11.4) 11.1) 11.1 
Detter... pound._| 51.8) 54.7) 54.9) 52.9) 53.8) 54.5) 54.7) 58.4) 58.2) 49.4) 49.1) 49.7) 47.3) 49.2) 49.2 
oem. ( oat | | 

butter substitutes 

Me aco pound. 28. 8) 28.3 28. 3| 27.9] 27.9) 27.6) 27.7) 25.0) 25. 0} 26. 1) 25.8) 25.8) 27.9 27.7| 27.6 
Cheese___......-.d0___.| 36. 8} 38. 2) 38.9) 38. 6] 41.1) 41.0) 35. 0) 34.8) 35. 2) 36. 4) 36. 1) 36. 5) 36. 4) 37.2) 37.6 
Lard Pt ee eB =% 18. 1) 18.3) 19.9} 19.0] 19. 2) 18.8) 17.9) 17.7) 20. 5) 19.1) 19.3) 18.7] 18.0) 18.1 
Vegetable lard sub- 
tga ay 18.8) 19.6) 19.7} 26.0) 25.8) 25.9) 22.8) 21.7] 21.3) 26.0) 25. 5) 25. 5) 27.8) 27.7) 27.4 

ges, strictly fres 

Rin SSSI Se! dozen__| 36. 4) 35.1) 39. 2) 47.2) 48.3) 49.8) 34.7) 39. 1) 42. 5) 28.7) 32.7) 34.1) 29. 2) 32.8) 34.6 
Bread. .-...-.< pound..; 88) 89) 89 97) 88 8.7) 9.9) 9.9) 9.9) 9.8) 9.7) 9.7! 10.0) 10.0) 10.0 
ee er. 6.7; 7.1} 7.1, 5&7) 5.5) 5.5) 5.6) 5.8) 5.9) 46 4.7) 4.5) 5.2) 5.4) 5.3 

} 
Corn meal______- do_...| 43) 40) 40) 64) 65 66) 46) 47) 4.7) 47) 45) 46) 48) 5.0) 48 
oye sal do....| 9.0} 87) 88) 87) 87) 86) 8&8 85) 85) 101) 99 99) 89) 88 8&8 
Corn flakes | 
4 wien wir aaa te 9.9, 9.7) 9.6 91) 86 86) 9.6) 9.6) 97) 10.5) 10.2) 10.2) 10.2) 9 ‘| 9.6 
heat cerea 

ero. 28-0z. package__| 24.7| 24.8] 24.8 24.0) 24.2) 24. 2) 25.0) 24.8) 24.8; 28.0) 27. 9) 28. 0; 26.3) 26.1) 26.3 
Macaroni-_-_-_- pound__| 10. 5|-10. 8} 10.8 20. 9} 20.7) 20.8} 19.1) 19.0} 19.0} 21.3] 20.7) 21.2) 18. 6) 18. 5| 18.9 
Rice_.........._..do_...| 9.9} 9.3] 9.4) 9.6] 9.8} 9.9) 11. 7| 11.0] 11.0) 11.1 11. 1| 11. 1) 11. 4) 10. 6) 10.7 
Beans, navy--.-do....| 8.4) 10.9) 10.8) 10.0) 12.5) 12.8) 8.1) 11.3) 11.7) 10.1) 12.7) 13.1) 8&9 hl 14.3 
Potatoes. -_...- do....| 5.0) 3.0) 29 3.7] 3.0) 25) 3.8) 3.3) 21) 3.7) 24) 18} 42) 24) 20 
Onions__..-._--- o...-| 51] 3.9] 42) 7.31 63) 62) 7.41 68| 62| 8.9] 64] 5.9] 9.6] 7.2) 6.: 
ac oy to lami ae 4.8, 4.3) 43) 44) 5.2) 43) 5.2) 3.5) 3.3) 3.8) 52) 18) 62) 6. 4 3.8 

eans, bake 

Se ee No. 2 can_-_| 10.6) 10.9) 10.9 10.5} 11.3] 11.4) 9.8] 9.9} 10.0) 13.0) 13.3] 13.1) 11.1] 10.3) 10.5 
Corn, canned -_-do____| 15. 2) 15.2) 15.3) 13.8) 15.4) 15.3) 14.9) 14.8} 14.8) 16.2) 16.4) 16.3) 14.6) 15.0) 15.2 
Peas, age an 16. 6| 17. 3) 17. 2) 14. 7| 15.6} 15.8] 19.2) 17. 5| 18.2) 15.3) 15.9) 15.9) 16.7) 16.3) 16.3 
Tomatoes, canne 

Aa Ry: vo. 1 can_- 10.8) 10. 3} 10.3) 11. 4} 10.9} 11.0) 9.9] 9.5) 9. 7| 13.1) 12.9) 13.4) 12.2) 12.2) 12.2 
 * aa pound._| 6.9) 6.7) 6.6) 6.7) 6.7) 6.6) 7.1) 69] 69) 7.9) 7.3) 7.4) 86] 8&1) 8) 

| ee PIETER do__..| 79. 1| 78.3} 79.8) 66.3} 68. 5| 68. 0) 95. 8] 94. 1) 93.8) 78. 4) 77. 2) 77.2] 70. 9} 66. 0) 66. 
Ci aeeceusiial do_...} 35. 6) 35.9) 35. 5| 44. 2) 46. 0] 46.0) 47.8) 49. 0) 49. 5) 53. 5) 53.7) 53.7) 47. 5} 48.6) 48.8 
, eee do_..-| 16.7) 14.4) 14.5) 14.1) 13.1} 13.3) 15.4) 13. 2] 13.3) 16. 5) 14.6) 14.6) 18.0) 15.0) 15. 4 
Raisins__........ do....| 13.9) 12.7| 12.7| 14. 1) 13.3] 13.4) 14.3) 13. 8] 13. 7| 15.3) 14.4) 14. 5) 14. 5) 13.8) 14.5 
Bananas_--_._-- dozen -__| 15.7) 17.9) 16. 4) 35. 6} 37. 7| 37. 0} 33. 2) 33. 5} 34. 5/110. 6/110. 3) 19. 9) 19.8) 17. 9) 18. 
ee do....| 53. 8) 61.3) 57. 5) 58. 1) 75. 2| 71.0) 55. 0} 61. 3) 63. 1) 43.2) 57. O} 52. 5) 49. 0} 56. 0} 57. 0 

1 Per pound 
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IN 5 
CITIES, JULY 15, 1927, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1928—Continued - 
aa A meant “ % | St. Louis. Mo. 
Article 1928 | 1928 1928 | 1928 
July sn ai ns OT 
15, l | 15, | l 15, | 15, | 
1927 | June! July) 1927 | June} July) 1927 |June| July} 1927 |June July 
15 15 | 15 | 15 15 15 | 15 15 
— —_ —_ poe 1s eet se “ie ae poe austere ner a — 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts 
I pound. 174. 9)! 78, 7/1 80. 4) 40. 4) 44. 6) 46.0) 43.0) 47.1) 50.4) 38.6) 42.1 47.4 
7 ES a eae eee do__.-| 52.1) 55.1) 57. 7) 35. 8) 39. 6) 40.9) 35. 5) 39.4) 42.1) 37.6) 40.7 46,9 
Rib roast -__-_--_- nails sian dil diaih -do__..| 40. 5} 42.4) 44, 3) 32. 2) 34.4) 35.2) 31.7) 34. 6) 36.8) 30. 7) 34.4) 36,2 
RR pata SEU Raa Me See do_..-.| 31. 6} 33.4) 35.9) 23.9) 26.1) 27.1) 25. 2) 29.4 31.7] 21. 5) 26.4 29.9 
Plate beef... ....................do....| 18.2] 21.7] 223 17.21 19. 3, 19. 7| 13.8] 16.8] 17.9] 14.3) 18.1 19.1 
OE Es .-do__.-| 36.9) 38.6, 42.0) 35.9) 34.4) 36.4) 38. 0) 38.6) 41.1) 29.1) 30.7 36.0 
Bacon, sliced - - aR Oe aa do.__..| 41.9} 40. 7) 41.3) 43.2) 40. 1) 39.9) 41. 2) 36. 9] 37.9) 42.2) 40.5) 41.3 
i la a ETI ie IS SN eg do____| 57.0} 54. 2) 56.1) 45. 6) 44.3) 44.5) 53.7) 50.7) 52. 7) 50.0} 51.3) 52.9 
lS lie ye ee ae A: 43. 2) 45.3) 43. 3 44. 4) 47. 7 46. 4) 40. 0) 43. 7) 40. 6) 38.8) 38.4 38.8 
RE «aS Sella RE a ecm heen do__..| $7. 8| 42.4 41.7) 33. 0} 35. 2| 34.0) 39. 7| 40.9] 40. 4) 32. 6) 34.1 23.6 
Salmon, canned, red___________-_- do_._.| 31. 9} 34.1) 34.2) 34. 5) 35.4) 35.4) 30. 5) 35. 5) 34. 8) 33. 6) 35.3) 34.7 
| ih MTR elec quart__| 14. 5| 14.5) 15. 3/ 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 12. 5) 12. 5) 12. 5) 13.0) 13.0) 13.0 
Milk, evaporated-____.__15-16 oz. can-_- 12.1) 11.5 11.5) 12.6) 12,2) 12.1) 11.4) 11.1) 11.2) 11.0) 10.0! 10,0 
Te ileal SEF Ded eR Bet: pound_-_} 51.1) 54.0, 54.8) 57.1) 59.4 59. 4) 52.0) 53. 6) 53. 8) 52.3) 54.2) 55.3 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) | 
es a ne as Ca ee pound _-| 27.3) 26.8 25.7) 31.4) 29.9) 29.9) 28.8) 28. 4/ 28.2) 26.9) 26.9) 26.8 
a I~ eigen Si lea FE do____| 36.8) 38.4 38. 9) 36. 1) 37.3 37. 2) 34. 2) 38. 6) 38. 7) 35. 5) 36.4) 36.8 
ES LUNA SEL Bae ae ee do 18. 3) 17.3) 17. 6) 18.2) 17. 1) 17, 2) 17. 6) 17.0) 16.9) 15.0) 14.6) 15.2 
Vegetable lard substitute --_.....do_._.| 26.4) 26.3) 26.5) 25. 5) 25. 7) 25.9) 24. 3) 26. 2) 26. 3).25. 8) 25. 3) 25.3 
Eggs, strictly fresh_._....__.__- dozen__| 50.9) 47.3 53.8) 34.0) 37. 1] 37.6, 34.0) 39.0) 40. 5) 30.9) 36.6) 36.8 
0S SIRE as Sole eta Dae pound._| 9.1) 9.0 90 9.4] 92] 91 9.0) 91) 90! 991 96 a6 
ES aR ORE ee ee Rees do....| 60) 59 5.9) 5&5) 56] 5.7] 5&5) 56 BG 5.3) 5.4) 54 
RIE eerie AE St lag TS Rac do....| &1) & 1) &0) 49 48] 49 5.4 631 64) 451 42) 43 
gE ah Se do....| &H Ae af 8.6) 8.6) 8.6 9.2) 9.4, 92) 84) 80) 81 
| ar at 8-oz. package.. 9.8 9.4 9.4 9.6) 9.4) 94 95) 92) 92) 8&8! 8&8) 89 
Wheat cereal._..._.___- 28-0z. package__ 25. 1) 24.8, 24.8) 26.0! 26. 0). 26.0) 24. 5! 25. 6) 25. 6) 24. 7! 24.8) 24.8 
AE. A TED pound._ 23.4) 22.9) 22.6) 20.4, 19.9) 19.9) 19. 5) 21.1) 20. 6) 19.8) 19.7) 19.2 
ES ee rE eee do__.. 10.7) 10.1 10. 3) 11.9, 11.1) 10.7, 10.9) 9.6) 9.5) 10.2) 9.7 9.6 
| | | 
LES te do.... 9.8 12.9) 12.5; 9.0 13.0} 13.0) 8.9) 12.7) 13.1) 8.3] 12.3 124 
Si Race IS il IRE a AG do....| 3254 25 LL 29 4027 28 23 LS 428 3.3) 22 
| TTI CEE Oe eet do- 8.2) 61) 5.8) 83) 7.3] 66 7.5) 64) 5.9) 7.11 5.6) 5.0 
CR. 2 n0- se cnenees Aneta do... 5.0) 5.5 +9 3.7, 5.5) 5.0) 7.0) 68) 3.8) 49) 4.5 26 
| 
‘ ee cen oa No. 2can__ 11.4} 10.8 10. 9) 10. 1; 10. 3} 10.4) 10. 2) 10. 2) 10.2) 10.1) 10.3) 10.3 
‘ OURS oe eae do___.| 16.3) 17.1) 17.1) 15.0) 15.0! 15. 2| 14. 7| 16.3) 16.1) 15.2) 15.4) 15.3 
} Peas, canned _______- i eanhin‘en ciated do_._.| 18.4) 18.3} 18.2) 19.1) 17.8] 18.1) 16.9) 17. 7) 17. 4) 15.0) 14.8) 14.7 
Tomatoes, canned ---._...._...--- do.__.| 13.0) 12.9) 12.9 “ 10. 6} 10.7) 13.1) 14.3] 13.9) 11.3) 10.5) 10.5 
AMOS ae ne RSS pound..| 7.1) 7.0} 7.0} 7.3) 7.0 - 6.8| 6.8 68] 7.3] 7.3\ 7.2 
, ES a Et do__..| 60.9) 60.1) 60.1) 91.4) 89.8) 89.8) 68.3) 69.0) 70.9) 76.5) 74.3) 76.4 
EES SS EME do__._| 48. 7| 50.9) 50.9) 45. 6) 47.2) 47.1) 41.4) 47.4] 48. 3) 45. 6) 47.1) 46.8 
| ERIS RES ches tS nine do-..-| 14, 5} 12.9) 12.9) 15.4) 14.0) 14.1) 15.9) 13. 5) 13. 9) 18.0) 14.4 148 
Pa pI peel EE Eee do.._-| 14. 2} 13.4) 13.3) 14.2) 13.3) 13.3) 14. 6) 13.9) 14.0) 14.3) 13.9) 13.9 
i ED le sa. aie ae dozen__| 30.8) 32.1) 31.1) 36. 7) 36.4) 35.9) 35.0) 31. 7| 31. 2) 31. 2) 31.7) 31.2 
| Ss ee ee do_. = 7| 73. 9| 75. 1| 52. 3) 64. 4) 67.0) 49. 6) 64. 1] 63.1) 49. 2) 58.7) 59.3 
| 
































_ | The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TasLe 4—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 
CITIES, JULY 15, 1927, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1928—Continued 
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raBLe 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 


él 
CITIES, JULY 15, 1927, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1928—Continued 



















































































mes 3 
Scranton, Pa. | Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, Il. waging Q, 
Article | 1928 | 1928 | 1928 1928 
July | July July July|___ 
15, | 15, 15, 15, 
1927 | June} July! 1927 | June} July) 1927 | June} July} 1927 | June July 
15 | 15 | 15 | 15 15 | 15 15 | 15 
pets Pe Ca Be Pes oe eety en? a a 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. ¢ 
een Ns oe a 5c tele pound__| 52.1) 58.9) 63. 5| 34. 7| 39.3) 40. 5) 37.9) 44.8) 47.1) 49.4) 51.9) 56.6 
ER RENEE) 2 a do____| 43. 8) 49.3 52. 0 30. 8) 35. 3) 36. 5) 36.9) 44. 5) 46. 6) 42.9) 44.6, 40.3 
EE id. G) 53 oes anobte us doen do_.__.| 37.6} 40. 3) 43. 2) 28.0) 31. 5) 32. 2) 24. 4) 30. 6] 31. 6) 35. 3) 37. 1) 4 
Ge I 65 Se Seti Sad do____| 28. 8} 33.0} 34. 5) 20.3) 24.2) 24.9) 22.8) 28.4) 30.7] 26.9) 29.6) 32.3 
td i ot Oe...) 12. 6} 16.1 “~— 15. 4) 18. 8} 19. 2) 13. 8} 19. 0) 19. 5) 13.9) 18.1) 18.4 
pO REE SR a do_...| 39. 5) 38. 5) 40. 2) 38. 3) 37.0) 39. 4) 30.0) 31. 8) 33.1) 37. 4) 36.6) 40.3 
Bacon, sliced____.._.......-.-...do____| 48. 0} 45. 6) 46. 6) 57. 5| 52.9) 54.3) 45.8) 43. 6) 44.1) 43.9) 39.3) 41.7 
SE... £5005 ioe ee ee...i 60. 6) 55. 4) 57.1) 61. 1) 58. C0} 60.0) 50.8) 48. 2) 51.4) 57.1) 56.1 
Te do____| 47.5| 50.01 49.5) 36.6] 39.5] 39.2] 41.7] 45.8] 43.6] 42.1] 45.3) 44.4 
eS yy ae do___.| 43.1) 43. 2) 43. 8) 31.9) 34.9) 34.3] 32. 5) 34.1) 34.1) 38.6) 40.4) 40.7 
Salmon, canned, red__...._.----- do____| 33. 4| 35. 8) 35. 0} 34. 6) 37.3] 36. 5) 34. 8) 37. 6) 37. 4) 31. 2) 35.0 34 
RE Fe ee ee quart__| 12.0} 13.0) 13. 0} 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 14.3) 14.4) 14.4) 15.0) 15.0 0 
' 
Milk, evaporated _--___- _15-16 oz. can__| 12.0} 11.8} 11.8) 10.7) 10.1] 10.2) 11.8) 11.7) 11.8) 12.0) 11.9 11.8 
Aare a A ee * pound __| 52.1) 56.1) 56.1) 51.0) 51.1) 53.8) 49.0) 51.9) 53.0) 53.8) 57.4) 57.7 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) 
ee poun 28. 4| 27.3) 27.3) 28.2) 25.0) 25. 1) 28.0) 28. 5) 28.3) 28. 5) 27.2) 27.6 
i rinthed 2. cle ib nduneccaukbed do-_- 35. 7) 38. 4) 38. 8) 34. 7| 35. 2) 35. 3) 36. 6) 37. 8] 38.8) 39. 1) 39.9) 39.9 
NN eee iN ditt siipdiciwilnan dace do___.| 18.9} 18.9) 19. 0} 20.3) 20.0) 20.4) 18.1) 18.0) 18.1) 17.5 17. 6| 18.0 
Vegetable lard substitute -__.....do_.-_-_| 26. 1) 26. 2) 26.3) 27.3) 27.6) 27.6) 27.3) 27. 6| 27.8) 24. 5) 24.7) 24.7 
Eggs, strictly fresh. -.-.......-..- dozen __| 38.7) 41.1) 44. 2) 32.0) 34. 4) 37. 5) 30. 5) 33. 3) 36.0) 38.5 a 43.7 
SED. 2in0 ok ata dkh ake «ordi Saale pound 10.7; 10.8 10.7; 9.7) 9.6) 9.6; 10.3) 10.2] 10.2) 9.0) 8.9 8&9 
I ag kk do 5.9} 6.0 5.9| 52 51) 5.0] 5.7; 5.4] 55] 5.81 59F 6.0 
RE I Me ne TIP do_._.| 7.8} 7.6) 7.7) 5.9) 56 5.6; 48 4.5) 47) 5.2) 5.1) 2 
RE Ce do....| 9.7} 9.9} 9.9} 8&7| &7| 8&5) 99) 97] 99) 93 a 9.1 
| es 8-oz. package__| 10.1) 9.9) 9.9} 10.3] 9.6) 9.7} 10.2) 10.3) 9.8) 9.5) 9.4) 9.4 
Wheat cereal__-___-._-_- 28-0z. package__} 25. 1] 25. 6) 25. 6) 27.7} 26.7] 26. 6} 27.3) 28.1) 28.1) 24.4) 24.8) 24.8 
SN <u... 5.22 cha pound __| 22. 9| 22.9] 22 5| 18.2| 17.7| 17.9] 18.9] 19. 2| 19.4| 22. 1| 22.6 22.6 
ie lini dee <4 cdhit nchinkhe aca do___-_| 11.1) 10.2} 10.3) 12.0) 10.3) 10.7] 10.9) 10.2] 10.3) 11.5) 10.8) 10.7 
EE EE AEE OED TT do____| 10.6) 11.7} 12.1) 11.0) 12.7] 12.9} 9.1) 13.7] 13.7) 8.8) 12.5 12.7 
EG SR LEE cap se" do_.- 3.7; 3.01 20 48 25 20) 48) 27) 23) 38 3.4 3 
EE ae I. Coe do._..| 7.6 67) 6.9) 69] 5.7) 44) 9.3) 7.7] 7.1) 7.3) 7.3 6 
RR REE Re ag do...-| 5.1) 5&7] 48 61) 5&8 44 5.5) 6&5) 36) 42) 5.1) 4.3 
Weans, baked...........:... No. 2can _} 11.3) 11. 5} 11. 5) 11.9) 11.7) 11. 5} 10.3) 10.3) 10.7) 10.1) 10.3 10.5 
0 ER et do_...} 16.6) 17. 5| 17.3) 17.3) 18.2) 18.4) 14. 5) 15.0) 14.8) 14.3) 15.1 | 
| SEATS do....| 17. 4| 17.6} 17.8) 18. 5| 19.1) 19. 4) 15.6] 15.7] 15.9) 16.2) 15.4 15.2 
Tomatoes, canned --.-.........--.- do___.}| 12.6) 12.1) 12. 1/116. 9/115. 8/116. 1) 13.6) 13.3) 13.4) 10.1) 10.3 10.0 
RI es eds alk sae a oa pound_.| 7.2} 7.2} 7.1) 7.4] 7.1) 7.1] 7.9} 7.9} 7.9| 7.1] 7.1 7.0 
Sw SSR TR Tee ak PC sone Ee? do____| 71. 2) 68. 1) 68.1) 75. 7| 75.7) 76.0} 84. 6) 85. 0} 84. 6) 91.4) 94.3 96.3 
RES R ES SS Se a a SSS do____| 49.1) 50.4) 51.2) 49.1) 51.2) 51.4) 49.3) 52.2) 52.4) 42.8) 48.1 47.5 
IIE ch desis tel chk: <cdipialile, abe do___.} 16.0) 14.1) 14.1) 14.0) 12.2) 12.3) 15.9) 14.4) 14.4) 17.0) 14.1 14.5 
CRE Se eer ae do_...| 14.7) 13.9} 14.0} 14.0) 18.1) 13.1) 15.8) 14.3) 14.3) 14.4) 13.8 13.8 
EET A a ee nee ee dozen __| 33. 2) 32.3} 31. 2)212. 2) 29. 6)210. 1) 29. 5) 27.7) 28.4) 30.9) 29.1 2.2 
GD cAbbio cd kes dew we _ ee ae) 69. 2) 71. 4) 45.7) 57.8) 57. 6) 45.2) 68. 6) 69.3) 56.5) 72.5 6¥.1 
1 No. 2 can. 2 Per pound. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TABLE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food* in July, 1928, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in July, 1927, and June, 1928. For 
12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the one- 
month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 


TABLE 5.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JULY, 1928, COM- 
PARED WITH THE COST IN JUNE, 1928, JULY, 1927, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST 
IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 








| | 
| Percentage increase July, 1928, Percentage increase July, 1928, 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
July 99.2 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 44 cities 
had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with 
the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in 
the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridge- 
port, Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dallas, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 
Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, 


’ For list of articles see note 1, p. 173. 


*The consumption figures from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption which have been 
used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for Mareh, 1921, p. 26. 
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Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, 
New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Saree 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me. rs Providence, Rochester, St. Louis, 
Paul, Salt Lake City, Savannah, Scranton, Springfield, Thh., he 
Washington, D.C. 
The followmg summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in July, 1928: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR JULY, 1928 








Geographical division 





— | United | 














ey 
| States | North | South | North | South | y. 
| | Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central }|  °S%™ 
Percentage of reports received___......---- 99. 2 | 99.7 | 99. 0 100 100 | 96. 0 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received... -__-- 7 44 a 13 7 14 S 2 
S ! 








Retail iii of Coal i in the United States* 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, July 15, 1927, and June 15 
and July 15, 1928, for the United States and for each of the 

cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The prices 
quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not include charges 
for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra handling is 
necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales for 
household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 

Tapie 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 


HOLD UBE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JU LY 15, 1927, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 
15, 1928 











| 








1913 | 1927 1928 
City, and kind of coal annem ea —— ye oan ae 
Jan.15 | July 15 | July 15 | Jume 25 | July 15 
Pe ii sad Ba? See 
United States: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Steve— 
ou cic cascnyeneocntapend $7.99 $7. 46 G15. 15 $14. 89 $14. 91 
Index (1913=100)__............2........- 103. 4 96.6 | 196.1 192.7 192.9 
Chestnut— 
Average price. } gas) «87.68 | Stasi} gieet| 6 gi4.63 
Imdex (1913=10@)_............-.-.....__- 103.6 97.0) 187.1 184.6 is4. 9 
Bitu minous— 
Uy Or EONS a CLP Ta eee eee ee 48 $5. 39 98. 91 98. 72 $8. 6 
Index ER RES Se aL 100. 8 99.2 163. 9 160. 4 159.9 
Atlanta, Ga.: 7 
a oS eae cieawaniiniaeial $5. 88 $4. 83 $7. 38 $7. 37 $7. 3i 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— ale 
Se ES | CS ee See See 17.70 17,24 215.75 115 25 b 45.25 
NIE te Aen tae I Mier Betta * Sk ae 93 17.49 115.00 114.75 134.70 
Te ee ae See 8. 04 7. 86 7, 82 

















1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the Mareh and September issues 
of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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15, 1928—Continued 





Tape 1-—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
tioLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JULY 15, 1927, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 
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City, and kind of coal 









Birmingham, Ala.: 

EE a ee aN CEE ee 
Boston, Mass.: : 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Buffalo, N.Y... ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
REET RE ete EE a RO A Me se 


ER TEE es SSPE ae 
Butte, Mont.: 
| PS oe sh ae ee a ARN RY OSS 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Is Ss alates toi lili cnsntbawainbdidpinticcennpnineaaeiamliel 
Chicago, I1.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


I Bi oh dn. ccnseanilbannccedie 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

ETE SPR seca oa aaa 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

Pennsylyania anthracite— 


» ER Gi ll RR i eae: SN RENEE Sco 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Nee ee ne oo pbacomsmeanba 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
Egg I i a a 
Bituminous 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
lS DA ee te 
es ee ES |... 8. i cane eemmaes 
Bituminous 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


‘ 





a RS ee oe ae 

| Ria» Beslan, Ea ty es Aigo fy 
Fall River, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Houston, Tex.: 
0 RASS LS ES aw se Ree Re 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Bituminous 


Jacksonville, Fla.: 
i i I AT * SS, RIF 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
nt IE Gis nk ccketskneccnsdh teawenabaue 


ES ae a Oe eee ec 
SE isch vintus nn cdweniaitioreapancesdiirnde 
Little Roek, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
5 BERS. St FESS ER SRE 
TI TNS PEE a Bi 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Bituminous 
Louisville, Ky.: 
| tidsti(it*é‘“‘a EE ES ES See 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pénnsylvania anthracite— 


OO ew eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee 





4. 20 


10. 00 
10. 00 





VLitumin 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 





4. 00 


8. 50 
8. 50 











24.34 


24 22 


$7. 18 


16. 00 


13. 78 
13, 38 


10, 94 
11, 00 


6. 96 


14.17 
11,71 


11, 40 


12, 00 


14. 00 
9. 85 


14, 75 
6. 58 


17. 00 
16, 75 





8. 36 


2 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 


$7. 08 


15. 50 


13. 71 
13, 31 


10. 87 
11. 00 


16. 25 
















13. 65 
13. 25 


10. 87 
11. 00 

























11. 60 11. 40 
6, 84 6. 80 
13. 00 12. 00 
12. 20 12. 60 
13. 83 14. 33 
7.47 7.47 
13. 00 12. 50 
9. 65 9. 10 
16. 50 15. 00 
6. 58 6. 55 
16. 50 16. 75 


16, 25 
6. 37 








6. 46 
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15, 1928—Continued 
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TABLE 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR Housgp 
HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JULY 15, 1927, AND JUNE 15 AND JuLy 


1913 1927 1928 
City, and kind of coal aie ei — 7 
| Jan.15 | July i5 | July 15 | June 15 | July 15 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a Ee ee eee $8. 00 $7. 85 $16. 40 $15. 95 $15. 95 
SRE EE SSE SORE 5 8. 25 8.10 15. 95 15. 65 15. 65 
Ss Se a, 2 } 6. 25 5. 71 9, 42 9. 05 9.08 
Minneapolis, Minn.: } 
Pennsylvania anchracite— 
| Ae RE Ce AS ET 9. 25 9. 05 17. 90 17.95 | 17.95 
RS ee eee } 9. 50 9. 30 17. 45 17. 65 17. 65 
RR See ree ee ee 5, 89 5. 79 11.16 11. 66 11. 64 
Mobile, Ala.: 
EE SRE Le | Se SS eS ee 9. 31 9, 27 9. 60 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a Ae gS eee als 5 6. 50 6. 25 13. 70 13. 70 13. 
0 I RO Ee eg ae ee ee ee } 6.75 6. 50 13. 20 13, 25 13, 25 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TE NN DE Se Cee” A 7. 50 6. 25 14. 65 14. 60 14. 65 
TEES a 1 ee a 7. 50 6. 25 14, 65 14. 60 14, 65 
New Orleans, La.: 
ES ee eee eS Oe 2 6. 06 26.06 9. 39 9, 29 9, 21 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
2 SE Ce ee a. cee 7. 07 6. 66 14. 08 14. 46 14. 0 
ee coi el vee oi 5 7.14 6. 80 13. 79 13. 96 14. 00 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
an BBN toon ARIE ERE FAS 1 eee en res Rehman 14. 50 14. 00 14. 00 
IEE, oth SD hs S, SEIES 'coc hiteobte Atos Sele LR aoe 14. 50 14. 00 14.0 
ils ENE EM: TEESE OE. TC RTI SS TN Ee ere 8. 55 8. 55 8. 55 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
EE LE RT FON ENS ee eS | 6. 63 6.13 9. 68 9.10 9. 10 
Peoria, Il.: 
I i os he tek Ol oo ee een DASE See ee Oe 6. 97 6. 82 6. 52 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
EEE Ra PP ee ee ee 17.16 1 6. 89 114, 96 113. 82 113. 96 
RGR ls aS RS, SEES, Ciados RR | 17,38 17,14 114, 46 1 13. 57 1 13. 71 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| NS en See & 18.00 17,44 15. 00 14.50 14. 63 
RR, ERS OS: ELE % 33.16 33.18 5. 72 5.19 5.12 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
I Cot Oat a Lal aires Baik as tie cdestin ahllocgic eit mee nee aainioss aecensas 16. 56 16. 32 16. 56 
TES NESDRRER ES Se eee See aS. Ee ¥ eae 16. 56 16. 32 16. 56 
Portland, Oreg.: | 
I i  nwibe 9.79 9. 66 12. 98 12. 54 12. 46 
Providence, R. I.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
sie dee mace ai cakinio paseo toning 48, 25 47.50 416.00 415.50 415.50 
ES Sa Sees es & 48.25 47.75 415.75 415. 50 415.50 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RIE le SEE Bin SE Bin hi OS 8. 00 7. 25 15. 50 14. 00 13. $8 
oO SS ee een s 8. 00 7,25 15. 50 14. 00 13. 83 
NN A od cc ceiwretbeeasibemwele 5. 50 4,94 9. 63 8. 40 8. 15 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ER» cal Sa Snes, MEPL Ie Se er we 14. 35 14. 35 14, 29 
ES A Se Se ey. ey 13. 90 14. 00 13. 94 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
lle Se 8. 44 7.74 16. 65 16. 40 16, 40 
a ne eee ear 8. 68 7.99 16. 25 16.15 16. 15 
A ll a EEE i ECTS Ps Rtn RE 3. 36 3. 04 7.16 5.91 5. 95 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— a te 
le ee ee a ae 9. 20 9. 05 17.85 17. 95 17. 99 
|, EE rae 9. 45 9. 30 17. 45 17. 65 17. 65 
SEE i ~ Raha Seal NE te Aire TER 6. 07 6. 04 11. 29 11. 85 11. 88 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds . 
2 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
§ Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). : 
4 The average price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coa! is 
delivered in bin. 
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TanLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD 7 cok ales wid 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JULY 15, 1927, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 
15, 1928—Continu 








1913 1928 





City, and kind of coal 


Jan. 15 | July 15 June 15 





a 
Salt Lake City, Utah: | 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed $11.00 | $11.50 $18. 00 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 11. 00 | 11. 50 ‘ 5 18. 00 
Bituminous . 5. 46 ; 4 8. 48 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos egg 17.00 ‘ 5 25. 00 
Colorado anthracite— 
Egg 2 24. 50 
i ees ie cdeebonaees ‘ 16. 00 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Bituminous - - - ‘i 59, 80 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


10. 28 


10. 08 
Seattle, Wash.: 
ee re i or ee ed * / 4 . 9. 63 
Springfield, I1l.: 
Bituminous 4.44 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


115.11 


‘ 114.74 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes, low volatile \ q 1 10. 33 
Prepared sizes, high volatile ; 5 18. 63 
Run of mine, mixed : A 17, 60 

















1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


5 Allcoal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonis made. This 
additional charge has been included in the above price. 





Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices.in July, 1928 


E general level of wholesale prices in July was slightly higher 

than in June, according to information collected in representa- 

tive markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index number, 
computed on prices in 1926 as 100.0 and including 550 commodities 
or price series, stands at 98.3 for July compared with 97.6 for June, 
an increase of approximately three-fourths of 1 per cent. Com- 
pared with July, 1927, with an index number of 94.1, an increase of 
nearly 4% per cent is shown. 

Farm products as a group advanced about one-third of 1 per cent 
above the June level, due mainly to price increases for corn, calves, 
steers, hogs, lambs, cotton, eggs, and onions. Barley, oats, rye, 
and wheat, on the other hand, were cheaper than in June. 

An increase of 2 per gent is shown for foods, while smaller increases 

are shown for hides and leather products, textile products, fuel and 
lighting, and building materials. Small price decreases took place 
in the groups of metals’ and metal products, chemicals and drugs, 
house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities. 
- Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable 
information for June and July was collected, increases were shown 
in 146 instances and decreases in 118 instances. In 286 instances 
no change in price was reported. 
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Comparing prices in July with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that farm products, 
foods, and hides and leather products were considerably higher, 
while textile products, metals and metal products, and building 
materials were slightly higher. Small decreases are shown for fuel and 
lighting materials, chemicals and drugs, and house-furnishing goods, 
and a larger decrease,for the group of miscellaneous commodities. 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


[1926 = 100] 
110 110 





1926 








100 | 100 


_ 1927 a i oa Sean! 








~~ _ 
1928 ean oe 


~——— ee eee 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 






































COMMODITIES 
{1926 = 100] 

| Purchas- 
ing power 

} of 1 he 
Groups and subgroups 1927, July) 1928, June} 1928, July “~ dol- 

ar in 
uly, 1928 

(cents 
we dt) ii Zahid if real = 
oh el Lh 4. 1 97.6 98.3 101.7 
a i 97.6 106. 7 107.1 93.4 
Me iy i et iin ie 107.0 119. 9 111. 6 89.6 
ee, a a a ay Se se 95. 3 104.7 112.1 89. 2 
SE RO ee ee 5 RS EH 95.9 103. 4 102. 1 97.9 
ES SEAS OE FILS COR ee SPE ae Fee eke as ee 93.9 100. 3 102. 3 97.8 
En: SII ME INI ass. oricis swine Sea Wand. ck wuenec bane ee 97.9 99. 8 103. 3 96.8 
te st nail ga baliuamens medal 90. 5 104. 0 112.7 88. 7 
EES ES AS SE ipa EG LES 94.7 98. 1 - 965 104.7 
REE TEAS EE ERS 111.7 123.7 124. 2 80. 5 
I i ek ki re 133. 5 155. 0 155. 8 64. 2 
sustainable wire enact nee bitte 113.5 127.3 128. 5 77.8 
SS NE EET SPST ESE ae rte eee ke Oar | 108. 0 110.8 110.8 90.3 
. . «Sa aca iadee ae 101. 6 108. 4 108. 6 92. 1 
yi ed RACING 2 SR SRR i Oe A ee AE ESS 94.3 96. 3 96.8 103.3 
CS ES i ee ae a oe eee ny See ¥ l 101. 1 102. 0 98. 0 
Silk and rayon._.______- 2 REO 7 EA IA RE GES 5 « 5 y id .4 82.6 $1.7 122. 4 
Woolen and worsted goods__._..._...._.-_...__._.________- 97.2 101. 2 101.5 98.5 
Other textile products______- i ee le od ee 93. 9 85. 9 89. 6 111.6 
Fuel and lighting materials - - __- ib a tbe ent eae Cae 84.2 82.1 82.8 120.8 
CS EEL FOR SE a ae a ee 95. 2 90.3 90. 5 110.5 
a a eb Teast Saale! Ly: .. x 100. 0 91.8 91.4 109.4 
ae SCTE see owes eee eee eee IES ke eee ae 93. 7 84.7 84.6 118.2 

ESS EE, Ee 99. 6 95. 2 (2) (4) 

EDS Te te tn ee Pe EE 68.1 71.9 73.5 136. 1 
BGobate wae aneees rrededia oo. i ected 97.7 98. 7 98. 6 101.4 
ee Me a sateenewenectilt. 95. 5 94. 2 94.0 106. 4 
IN Di on cttnek ddddotceemnnbsdesnogisccialcds 89. 3 92. 8 92. 6 108. 0 
Re I nnn ncn cccc esl enepescnnscdnecsen 99. 4 98. 8 98. 8 101.2 
cha ldiadbadhinwneccconnesnsmpincesepesddasvess 102. 6 105. 1 105. 1 95.1 
Dee ne lin amma 100. 6 96. 9 96. 9 108. 2 





1 Data not yet available. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES—Continued 

















Purchas- 
ing power 

| of the 

Groups and subgroups 1927, July) 1928, a 1928, July .~ dol- 

ar in 
July, 1928 

(cents) 
i A a Rn erat «OER tas, ae bs. SEES, 93. 7 93. 9 94.4 105. 9 
Is ss Sinbshuiiin edi okidt- ai eiladh oohde cided Rebtlee tb abe des: 93.9 88.7 89. 5 111.7 
a ie rattle el a eT IE ATI, Taiaiteg ak Skea! hen 93. 3 93. 2 93. 2 107.3 
CR ibe c ica ca dubba da tucked sbdbosdbdbatosaad 96. 5 96. 5 96. 5 103. 6 
a 90. 7 94.5 94.5 105.8 
i, )lttididC GE ESR IEE ESS Ee eT aes, * 91.5 87.1 87.6 114.2 
SALE, SIMS 94. 0 | 104. 0 104. 1 96. 1 
a ti(i‘éCéO*C ES RS NN, CR 95. 3 94.9 94. 5 105.8 
oe SE RRS Se IR tee 100. 0 100. 4 100. 2 99.8 
po OS TS Eee aes 86. 9 70. 3 70. 4 142.0 
EI RS TREN San DoS a a. TE ae 93.8 94. 0 93. 0 107.5 
EERE ESS I = Cia thins an oat ea eee ape 86. 6 98. 1 97.5 102. 6 
if” RI RTI Cee SNES SIR RS a 98. 0 97.0 96. 9 103. 2 
AES SSS RE Ie Goat SIRES eS ae Oe 97.8 97.7 97.4 102. 7 
Sa eS SAREE SS 00 BE Eee eae ee 99. 1 96. 5 96. 6 103. 5 
Ee RES ge 2 2 SIR > A, 89. 3 82. 2 80. 8 123.8 
i SS IE: TE RE AE A POR SE TE 115.4 148.8 132. 4 75.5 
Is iivnc ic diralennnnoslucbomnde Mbtbdehsladincecs 92. 0 89. 2 89. 2 112.1 
PO os Ueki Lb ebb ds am dbbadee gdULbaoLa 72.0 40. 1 39. 8 251.3 
aloo Sate Cie. ai Se ee 77.9 62. 2 61.6 162.3 
RE Pe ee See ee Sen See 100. 0 98. 4 98. 4 101.6 
Rae ah ia MR SS 5 Sl ap haere edb ELL a 94.7 99.3 99. 5 100. 5 
Sens ROOIIOD, ons... ap enncncunuttiiwoneccouuon 95. 7 97.8 97.8 102. 2 
FG a a Bain bn nds tiennnaadabienseeeeaneniaiaate 93. 5 96. 7 97.8 102. 2 
Nonagracemeural Commodities...................-..............- 93. 2 95. 2 95. 9 104.3 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 
1923 to June, 1928 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 
| wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together 
in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be 
compared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in 
the sources from which the information has been drawn, in most 
cases being the year 1913. Only general comparisons can be made 
from these figures, since, in addition to differences in the base periods, 
there are important differences in the composition of the index 
numbers themselves. 








TAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


AND IN CER. 
























































. P United | ,...4. , ..| Czecho-| Den- | yp; = : Ger- - 
Country -- -- States Canada |Belgium Bulgaria ojovakia mark been France many | Italy 
‘2 3 OOS 2 ee ee — > 
on Central | 
of Labor i be. — Director; Bureau | Statis- | Central | General | Federal | ae 
Computing ro “... | General} of Sta- | tical | Bureau | Statisti-| Statisti- | _ a 
agency __- eo eo ar eed of Sta- | tistics \Depart-| of Sta- | cal Bu- | cal Bu- | oy 
(revised)| tics Labor | Ustics Segoe | ment | tistics | reau reau | vised) i 
Se: ane oe fans nee See 5 2 poashorss _ i 
| ] Jul ; 
— , Apri | July, ‘ * / . N 
oO | ’ < 
Base Period -| 1926 | 1913 1914 1913 | 1914 1913 1913 | 1913 1913 1913 J 
ee es at ') Sears % a Se ee ore J 
| | ! 
Commodi- = oe . ; ; ee | ‘ § 
as 550 238 | 128 38 | 69 118 | 135 45| 400 | 100 ( 
| | | 
a Se | an amen I | | 
Year and | 
month | 
ee 100.6} 153.0 497 2525 | "fee Pes "| Seas 2 503.9 
_ wemate 98.1 | 155.2 sa) 9088] =‘ Se7 |.--____- i44| 488 | 137.3] 2497.4 | 
ae 103. 5 160.3 | oy =e | 1008 | 210 | 147 550 | 141.8 | 2612.0 
sR 106. 0 | 156. 2 | YR 955 | 163 142 703 134. 4 2 618, 2 } 
1923 ae | | ) 
January -_-_--- 102. 2 151. 4 434 2657 fee | 2 oes 516, 1 
April...:...- 104.0} 156.9 480 2757 _ | Ree pee ry eae 525.7 
/ eee 98. 6 153. 5 504 2408 949 |--------|--------- eh ee 3. 9 
October. -_--- 99. 6 153, 1 515 2263 YY RR, PP mts. . 199, 6 
| 
1924 | 
January ----- 99. 8 156. 9 580 | 2711 , ae ae Fs at ee a a oe SOA, t 
poe 97. 6 151. 1 555 | 2798 Be ARR, 2 IE 5S a 450 eS 510.3 
July_.......-.| 959] 153.9 566 | 2737 | EE Pegs eae coe fy Serre 497.4 
October___-- 98. 6 157.0 555 2988 Re aceicaracs AEs ot Nee _ fae eae 522, 0 
1925 | 
January ----- 103. 5 165. 5 9 3275 1045 5 ee oe 4 ee ee 568 2 
February - -- 104. 5 164, 7 551 | 3309 1048  £ ees | eee ae | 571 l 
March -__.... 104. 8 161. 6 546 | 3272 1034 | _ 2 ee eee Ff ae ae | o4] é 
yee 102.4 | 156.5 538 | ° 3244) 1020} 230 |........- _ ee 571.1 
a 102. 1 158. 8 537 3177 | 1006 | _ 4S  ) = 571 2 
} ee 103. 4 158. 6 2 3225 998 | — | ae 543 ig alia |} 990.9 
| “eee 104.6 158.1 59 | 3041 00.) - M3 |........- Br By chaste ine | 612.0 
August-__--- 104. : 158. 9 567 2870 993 | a Se Sa 557 j |--------- oe 6 
September..| 103.7 156. 2 57 2834 996 | 4 eee 556 j---------] 621.5 
October... - 103.6 | 156.0 575 | 2823 NS.  Whedidees "3 Sere | 617.1 
November..| 104.5 161. 2 569 | 2822 977 | eee  _ as | 612.3 
December -_- 103. 4 163. 5 565 2913 977 | SPO biiiimacce GOP tncsee~s.- | 613.5 
1926 | | | 
January -_--- 103.6 | 163.8 560 | 2901 966 | 172 143 634. | 135.8 | 608.0 
February - - - 102.1 | 162.0 a oe pa aoe m4 = at og 
592. 5 
yo pets 100. 1 | 160. 2 621 2774 923 157 141 650 | 1327} 590.0 
RFs Sadie 100.5 | 156.8 692 2938 928 158 140 688 132. 3 595. 0 
1 236 commodities since April, 1924. 2 July. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 











































































































’ CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
Be 2 United | Cc i \, lgi Bul s Czecho- Den- | Finland F Ger- tal 
ms ns je ee eee slovakia) mark | . rance | many | Italy 
US . 
| | | 
, =i Central | | : 
Duress | er we | ame Director | Bureau | Statis- | Central | General | Fedreal Ban A 
Computing Statis- | reau of | Indus- General | of Sta- |_ tical | Bureau | Statisti- | Statisti- Bachi = 
agency---| “tics | Statis- | try and of Sta- tistics |Depart-| of Sta- | cal Bu- | cal Bu- on 
| (revised)! _ ties | Labor tistics yo ised | ment | tistics reau reau vised) 
ndex) 
ae os 1 ee . | July, | ; , | 
| Base period.| 1926 1913 | ip14 1913 1918 1913 1913 1913 1913 | 1913 
‘ . 1 
: ae I | 
— odi-| 550 | 238 | 128 38 69 118 135 45 400 100 
7ear and ; 
month 
1926—Con. | 
J6 .ciictes 100.5 | 155.6 761 2842 926 157 141 738 131.9 604. 9 
ee 99.5 | 155.9 876 2838 948 158 141 836 133. 1 618. 2 
August_....- 99.0; 154.0 836 2759 963 | 162 143 769 134. 0 632. 5 A 
September - - 99. 7 152. 5 859 2723 973 | 162 143 787 134. 9 622. 0 d 
October-_.--- 99.4) 151.3 856 2716 972 | 178 143 751 136, 2 596. 7 
November _- 98. 4 151.4 | 865 2739 978 | 170 143 684 137.1 594. 2 
December-_-- 97.9; 151.5 | 860 2718 978 | 158 144 627 137.1 573. 6 
1927 
January ----- 96.6 | 150.9 856 2706 979 157 144 622, 1359} 558.2 
February - -- 95. 9 150. 3 854 2688 975 156 144 682 | 135.6 555. 8 
March - ..... 94.5 | 149. 1 858 2649 976 153 143 641} 135.0) 5447 
| eee oe 93.7 | 148.9 846 2502 979 152 143 636 | 134.8 521.3 
ERT < psctntes 93. 7 152. 1 8348 2751 988 152 142 628 | 137. 1 496. 2 
SURE . icons 93. 8 | 153. 5 851 2823 990 152 144 622 | 137.9 473.4 
eee 94.1 | 152.4 845 2775 992 152 | 144 621 137. 6 466, 7 
August_....- 95. 2 152.7 850 2745 983 153 147 618 | 137.9 465. 4 
September..| 96.5 | 151.3 7 2736 75 153 | 148 600 | 139.7| 46:4 
October_...- 97.0; 152.6 839 2747 966 154 | 148 587 139. 8 467.5 
November - - 96. 7 152. 2 838 | 2707 967 154 149 594 140. 1 466. 0 
December... 96.8} 151.8] 841| 2789| 975] 154 | 148 | 604 139.6] 462.9 
1928 | 
January.-..- 96. 3 151. 3 851 2782 982 153 | 144 607 | 138.7 463. 5 
February - -- 96.4) 150.8 348 2826 985 152 | 143 609 | 137.9 461.3 
: March. _.... 96. 0 | 152.8 |} 848 2839 978 153 144 623 | 138.5 463.9 
hon. 3 cs 97.4, 153.2 | 847 2891 984 154 | 145 619 | 139. 5 464.4 
BOG. chances 98.6) 152.9 | |, ee. 987 155 | 143 632 141.2| 464.9 
, ie BORG 97.6 150.2 | aS ae 986 155 145 | 626 141.3 461.7 
Neth-| 1 lo | Swit- | United | New | Q | 
Nor- | aa; Swe- : Aus- South . ‘ 
Country...-|  er- _ | Spain zer- | King- ; Zea- : Japan | China| India 
lands ba | den | jand | dom | ‘lia | jana | Affica 
=e 
Bu- 
reau of 
as | Insti- | Cen- | 
— on | tute | Fed- Bureau| sus bar wo 3 
Bu- | Bu- |,,% |Cham-| eral | poara of and | cen. | Bank | pyeq5-| Labor 
Computing reau | reau | (¢og-| ber of | Labor} "or Census| Sta- poe | of ury | Uttice 
agency---|  o¢ ot | raphy | Com-| De- Trade and | tisties | nd |Japan, De. Bom- 
Sta- | Sta- | 22d | merce | part- Sta- | Office) gia. ‘Tokyo, part- bay 
tistics | tisties | Ran oe ment tistics vised) | tisties | | ment, 
| 4 | 'Shang- 
| hai 
chai | | | | | 
— | July, July July 
Base period.| 1913 1913 1913 1913 | 1914 1913 1914 1913 1913 1913 1913 1914 
Commodi-| s43 | 174 | 7 | 160 | 78 | 150 | 92 | 180 | 187 | 56 | 4217] 42 
Year and 
month 
ae 151 232 ee 2 158.9 170 158 127 199 | 156.4 181 
| _ Se 156 267 l pS ee 166, 2 165 165 129 206 | 153.9 182 
St 155| 253| 188] 162 |..-...- 159. 1 162| 161 128 | 202 | 159.4 163 
rE: 145 198 181 149 145 148. 1 161 155 123 179 | 164.1 49 





























* §2 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921. 4 147 items, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AN) IV 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 































































































| Neth-/ 4, | Swit- | United New 
Country... er- ae Spain | — zer- | King- ue | Zea- South | Japan | China indig 
lands ay = | land | dom rae | jand re | 
Bu- 
| | | } a 
| Insti- Cen- reau of 
se Cen- | ‘tute | | Fed- Bureau. sus | fice | Mar. | 
| a tral | f ICh | . ] f of 4 B k kets, = 
| Be | Be lam. oe | Berd - and | cen- | 282* | Treas.) Labor 
Computing | joan | reau | Geog- | ber of | Labor | | Census Sta- sus { ury | Otlice, 
agency---| “or | of raphy ae | De- | ‘Trade | and | tistics ond Japan, De- | Bor 
| Sta- | Sta- | and | merce | part- | Sta- | Office} Gra. Tokyo} part- | bay 
je tistios oe | ment | | tistics vised) tistics | ment, 
| | onang- 
| hai | 
Base period.| 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | J@¥>| 1913 | July, 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | July, 
E eet Rocn® receh 2 | 1914 panei , ‘14 
. } | 
Ogee | as | 174 | 7 | 160 | 7 150 92 io | 187 | 56 | 117 | 4 
en fond 
Year and 
month : 
1923 | 
January....- 157} 223) 170} 168 |....... | 157.0 2s. ...... 131 184 | 152.7 18] 
April______- 156} 229| 174| 168 |......- | 162.0 7? goneee 126 | 196 | 157.7 1% 
July........| 145] 231 170} 162 |_._...- | 156.5 $0005... 5.2 124 | 192 | 155.4 178 
October_.... M48 | 235] 171) 161 |--..-. 158. 1 |e aes 125} 212 | 156.1 8 
1924 | | | 
January....- 156} 251 re 1 apm 1-225. | 165.4 aes 131 | 211 | 155.8 198 
PRPS 154} 263] 184] 161 |_.-.... | 164.7 oS Bete 126 | 207 | 153.7 is 
July_.......| 151} 265] 182] 187 j..-...- | 162.6 Aes 125} 195 | 151.5 184 
October -__.. 161] 273} 186| 167 |_...... | 170.0 163 |---| 133] 23 | 152.8 isl 
1925 | | | 
January_..-- 1600 | 279| 191} 169 |..-...- | 171.1 163} 166) 130| 214/1599, 17 
February_._| 158 281 192 sea | 168.9 | 162 ae 210 | 159.2 73 
March _____- | 155 279 193 168 |.......| 1663 | 160 | 162 \_.......| 204] 160.3 71 
a... 151 | 273| 190| 163 |.--.--- | 161.9} 158| 162/ 130] 202] 150.3) 165 
May......-- 151 | 262] 191 "| eae 158.6} 150] 162 |.......- 199 | 157.8 6 
June_______- 158} 260] 187] 168 j..-...- 157.2| 162| 162-|........| 200 | 157.3 Ai) 
July........| 155] 254] 188} 161 |....... | 156.9 162} 161) 127 198 | 162.8 58 
August ____- 155 2G be: 186) 490 |....02- | 156.2 | 162 fee 200 | 160.3 160 
September - - 155 29 } > 28.1: 2067 13. ck- } 155.1 | 162 Me &..i5.... 201 | 160.2 57 
October __..- 154} 223| 187] 158 |__....- | 153.9} 163] 162 124 | 200 | 159.0 8 
November_.| 154} 220} 186| 155 |_.....- 152.7} 165} 161 j.......- 198 | 158.4 160 
December-.-- 155 St 187 1 386 j..-2e. 152. 1 160 | eee 194 | 158. 1 154 
1926 | | | i | 
January ----- 153 | 274 | 186 153 | 153] 1513] 161 159 124} 192 | 164.0 1M 
February---|  149| 211| 186] 152] 147] 48.8} 160] 159|-....... 188 | 163. 0 sl 
March. ____- | 145 | = 205 | 393] 149] 146) 144.4 oT, ek. 184 | 164.4 ‘) 
hae........ | 143] 199| 179) 150) 145] 143.6 | 168 | 156 120} 181 | 162.8 l 
May...--...- | 143) 197) 179] 151) 143 | 144.9 | 8 tek” “g aide 177 | 169.7 iI 
aR, 144| 194| 177] 150] 143| 1464{ 163] 155 |.......- 177 | 155.8 ) 
July........| 141 192! 178] 148| 145] 1487] 162| 156 | 122} 179 | 156.9 149 
August_____. | 139] 193] 180| 147 | 142 | 149.1 162 | 154 |_......- 177 | 160.5 148 
September_-| 140| 193; 178| 146; 142] 150.9 5 ee | See 176 | 164.2 149 
October. ..- | 143} 198} 179) 148] 144| 1521 154| 153 127 | 174} 171.1 147 
November_-| 147/ 199| 185| 148] 142] 152.4 155 | 161. |_----... 171 | 174.4 146 
December-.-| 147| 184) 186| 150| 142| 146.1 155 | 153 |.__--.- 170 | 172.0 146 
1927 | | | | | | 
January-_-_- 145| 174| 184] 146] 141] 143.6 154 151 128 | 170 | 172.8 146 
February.--| 146| 172! 180} 146/ 141/| 1426 "Ee 2 anes 171 | 172.0 148 
March __...- 144} 167} 179| 145] 141| 140.6 ~ 3 Be 2 Soe 171 | 174.7 146 
April__....- 1443 | 164) 177] 143] 140| 130.8 151 147 126 | 170 | 173.1 145 
"tae 1445| 162| 172} 145] 141] M11 152} 145 |...--... 171 | 171.3 146 
June___...-- 149| 166| 171 146| 140/ 141.8 155} 146 |_......- 172 | 169.3 147 
July........| 151 165; 168| 146} 140; 1411 161 146 i20| 170 | 171.0 147 
August_____- 149} 167| 168] 146] 146] 140.9 165 | 146 |......-- 167 | 170.8 148 
September__| 150} 167} 169] 148| 144] 1421 170 | 146 |........ 169 | 171.8 148 
October ____. 150] 165| 169| 147} 145 | 141.4 173 | 146 122| 170 | 168.7 146 
November._| 151 166| 168} 148] 147] 141.1 166 | 147 j...._--- 168 | 165.8 44 
December...| 151} 166; 169] 148| 146) 140.4 7} MBL cos 168 | 163.5 143 
1928 - 
January... 153} 164) 166; 148; 145] 141.1 163} 150 123 | 169 | 163.1 4 
February-.-| 150} 163| 166| 147; 144| 1403 160} 147 |..-..... 169 | 164.3 142 
March _____- 152} 164) 165} 149| 145] 140.8 160} 148 |___..__. 169 | 163.4 140 
April__.._.. 153 163 166| 151 | 146/| 142.9 162 | 147 121 | 170 | 163.1 12 
SP sestaacll 152 | 16 164| 152) M5| 143.6 159 | 148 |_....... 171 | 164.5 45 
Sea ccinvionl 183] 161 |._..... 151} 145} 1426] 150 |--.-..}.-.----- == 
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Statistics of Immigration for June, 1928 
By J. J. Konna, Cuier Sratistician, Untrep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


HE statistics for June, 1928, show 20,419 immigrants and 17,786 

T nonimmigrants, a total of 38, 205 aliens, admitted to "the 

United States. In the same month 27,199 aliens left the 
country, 7,205 being emigrants and 19,994 nonemigrants. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, the peak month of immi- 
gration was September when 56 619 aliens entered the country, and 
the low month was January with 26, 725, while 47,719 was the monthly 
average for the year. In the preceding fiscal year aliens were ad- 
mitted at the rate of 44,833 a month. 

The total number of alien arrivals during the past fiscal year was 
519,470. After examination, 18,839 of these were found inadmissible 
for various causes under the immigration laws and were accordingly 
debarred from entering the country. The number of admissions for 
the year was, therefore, 500,631 as against 538,001 in the previous 
year, 496, 106 in 1926, and 458, 435 in 1925. Of the total number of 
aliens admitted during the past year 193,376 were nonimmigrants 
(i. e., returning from a temporary sojourn abroad or coming here for 
a short visit). Our true immigration for the year was, therefore, 
- 255 as compared with 335,175 for the previous year, a decrease 
oi 27 ,920. 

Of the 307,255 immigrants admitted last year, over one-half came 
from European countries, Germany with 45,778 contributing by far 
the largest number from overseas—more than that from any other 
two countries on that Continent. The Irish Free State sent 24,544 
immigrants during the year, the next largest number coming from 
abroad, while Great Britain contributed 19 958, Italy 17,728, the 
Scandinavian countries (Denmark, Norway, and Sw eden) 16, 184, 
Poland 8,755, France 4,438, Czechoslovakia 3 071, and Greece 2 328. 
The total immigrants coming from Europe during 1928 numbered 
158,513, a drop of 9,855 from the corresponding figure for the year 
prec ceding. Immigration from Canada and Mexico also declined 
during the past year, the number of immigrants from these two 
sources decreasing, respectively, from 81,506 and 67,721 in the fiscal 
year 1927 to 73,154 and 59,016 in the year just closed. 

The major portion of the new arrivals continue to settle in the 
eastern section of the country. Of the 307,255 immigrants entering 
the country last year, 156,658 settled in the North Atlantic States, 
5,023 in the South Atlantic, 67,741 in the North Central, 38,697 in the 
South Central, and 39, 136 in the Western States and ‘outlying Os- 
sessions. Massachusetts, the most prominent of the New England 
States in the destination of immigrants, received 20,461 new arrivals 
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during the year. New York State, always the settling ground for the 
largest number of newcomers, received 87,503, or over one-fourt|i of 
the total immigrants for the year. In the North Atlantie division, 
Michigan attracted 25,872 immigrants last year, Illinois 19,165, and 
Ohio 8,292. Over four-fifths (83.9 per cent), or 36,698 of the immi- 
grants destined to the States in the two southern divisions, cave 
Texas as their intended future permanent residence; the vast majority 
of these were Mexicans coming in over the southern land border. — 
The men continue to outnumber the women among the new arrivals, 
In the past fiscal year 165,977 of the immigrants were males and 
141,278 females; and less than one-sixth of the total were children, 
49,680 being under the age of 16 years, while 73,092 ranged from 16 to 
21 years, 95,727 from 21 to 29 years, 42,642 from 30 to 37 years, 
19,371 from 38 to 44 years, and 26,743 from 45 to 55 years and over, 
The single immigrants numbered 196,249, married 100,994, widowed 
9,362, and divorced 650. Corresponding figures for the preceding 
year were as follows: 194,163 male and 141,012 female; 51,689 under 
16 years of age, 77,636 from 16 to 21 years, 105,351 from 22 to 29 
years, 49,292 from 30 to 37 years, 22,295 from 38 to 44 years, and 
28,912 were 45 years of age and over; 211,744 were single, 112,674 
married, 10,137 widowed, and 620 divorced. 

The race or nationality of the immigrants for the past fiscal year 
was as follows: Mexican (57,765), German (54,157), Irish (38,193), 
English (33,597), Scotch (23,177), Italian (18,740), Scandinavian 
(18,664), French (17,963), and Hebrew (11,639). Newcomers of the 
classes ineligible to citizenship admitted during the same~ period 
included 931 Chinese, 38 East Indians, 522 Japanese, 22 Koreans, 
and 2 Pacific Islanders, a total of 1,515. 

The unskilled workers comprise the largest group among the wage- 
earning immigrants admitted last year, 36,218 giving their occupation 
as that of common laborer and 24,161 as farm laborer. Immigrants 
in skilled occupations, numbering 58,928, rank second among thiose 
having an occupational status and servants, with 28,751, are third in 
number. ‘There were 10,931 aliens in the professional class and 14,40)! 
in the mercantile and the miscellaneous classes. Immigrants listed 
as having no occupation, being mostly women and children, numbered 
125,092, or 40.7 per cent of the total for the year. 

During the fiscal year just ended 77,457 emigrant aliens left the 
United States to make their future homes abroad. The larvest 
number, 57,185, or 73.8 per cent, went to European countries, Italy 
being the destination of 17,324, Germany of 6,645, England of 6,3, 
the Scandinavian countries of 3,508, and Poland of 3,071. Other 
countries receiving over 3 per cent each of the emigrants last year 
were China (4,364), the West Indies (4,244), Mexico (3,7), 
Canada (2,529), and Greece (2,461). Over one-half of the wace- 
earners among the emigrants leaving the United States last year give 
their occupation as that of common laborer, 29,396, approximately 
the same number as for the previous year, being of this class. A 
much larger proportion of the immigrants than the emigrants for ‘he 
year are farm laborers. This no doubt is accounted for chiefly by 
the fact that most aliens rated as farm laborers when they come [0 
the United States engage in other pursuits in this country. 
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The outward movement of aliens is largely one of males, the men 
outnumbering the women by about 5 to 2. Of the emigrants leaving 
the country last year 54,786 were males and 22,671 females; 56,118 
were in the middle age group from 16 to 44 years; and 17,839 were 
45 years of age and over, while only 3,500 were children under 16 
years of age. The number of married emigrants was 43,884, single 
31,147, widowed 2,362, and divorced 64. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, 13,286 males and 5,553 
females, a total of 18,839 aliens, were denied admission to the United 
States. Over four-fifths of the aliens debarred were turned back at 
points along the international land borders, 13,600 to Canada and 
2.305 to Mexico. Of the others, 1,140 were rejected at New York, 
470 at ports on the Pacific coast, 260 at Gulf of Mexico ports, and 
564 at the other seaports. The number of aliens debarred last year 
on account of failure to present proper immigration visas is consider- 
ably larger than for all other classes, reaching a total of 17,885. The 
principal races among the debarred were the English (3,390), Mexican 
ete Scotch (1,647), French (1,622), Irish (1,590), and German 

1,297). The number of aliens deported from the United States dur- 
- the year under warrant proceedings was 11,625, a slight decrease 
as compared with the previous year, when 11 662 undesirable aliens 
were deported. Entering without visa was the cause for deporting 
nearly half of the number last year, and the Mexican and the English 
races were the only ones with over a thousand of the deportees. Of 
the 11,625 deportees, 5,021 were sent to European countries, 2,934 to 
Mexico, 2,511 to Canada, and 1,159 to the other countries. 

The number of American citizens leaving the United States during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, was 429,575, and practically the 
same number (430,955) returned, an increase over the previous year 
when 369,788 citizens departed and 378,520 arrived. New York, 
by far the principal port of embarkation for Americans going abroad, 
most of whom are of the tourist class visiting Europe, reported 299,272 
citizen arrivals and 300,669 citizen departures, or nearly 70 per cent 
of the total for the past year. The port with the next largest but 
much smaller number of citizens arriving during the same period was 
Key West, Fla., where 44,645 citizens landed, coming mostly from 
the West Indies. 

As to the character and business of the 500,631 aliens admitted. to 
the United States during the past fiscal year, 153,231 came in under 
the immigration act of 1924 as immigrants charged to the quota, 
123,362 as natives of nonquota countries, principally Canada and 
Mexico, and 94,502 as residents of the United States returning from 
a visit abroad. Visitors for business or pleasure numbered 64,581, 
and persons passing through the country on their way elsewhere 
27,257. Other admissions during the year included 25,700 wives and 
children of American citizens; 6,348 Government officials, their 
families, attendants, servants, and employees; 1,446 aliens to carry 
on trade; 1,404 ministers and professors and their wives and children; 
1,816 students; and 984 aliens of the miscellaneous classes. 
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INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1927, TO 
JUNE 30, 1928 






























































Inward Outward 
, Aliens af He (liens 
: Aliens admitted bias al 2 Aliens departed lvnited ner 
Period 7 _| States from |——— ___| States prey 
| citi- | enter- citi- - d ; 
Immi-| Non- | zens | 10% ing! | Emi- | Non- zens | P0tal a Inj 
grant | immi- Total | ar- | ant) emi- | Total | de- = 
grant | | rived | er | grant parted) Com 
te alee | | ; 
1927 
a nai this 23, 420| 15, 973| 39, 393] 29,935] 69,328] 2, 002) 9, 230| 18, 500] 27, 739| 65,686] 93,425 7% 
va 28, 418; 19, O11) 47,429) 57, 701) 105, 130) 1, 574] 6,322) 17,014) 23, 336 43, 089) 66,375 1, 346 
September --___| 31, 000) 25,619) 56,619) 75, 557; 132,176} 1, 600) 7, 625) 16, 885) 24, 510) 39, 748) 64, 25s 90] 
October _-_-_---- 31, 719) 21, 578) 53, 297; 50, 254) 108,551) 1, 567) 6, 402) 16,424) 22, 826) 24, 396) 47, 222 939 
November-_-_-__-| 27, 758} 13, 841) 41, 599) 24,325) 65,924) 1,723) 5,871) 16,886) 22,757) 22,612) 45,369 1, 039 
December-_____| 22, 350) 10, 452) 32, 802) 18,922) 51,724) 1, 679) 9, 085) 21,418) 30, 503) 25, 209) 55, 712 999 
1928 
January -.----- 18, 146) 8, 579 26, 725) 19,909) 46,634) 1,348) 5,323) 15,632) 20,955) 27, 126) 48, 081 808 
February-____- 20, 888) 10, 393) 31, 281) 31,941) 63,222) 1,390) 4, 708) 10,070} 14,778) 34, 810) 49, 58s 933 
March. __._.-- 26, 270) 14, 348) 40, 618) 34,217; 74,835) 1, 569) 4,931) 12,242) 17, 173) 29, 422) 46, 595 95 
April__________} 30, 709) 17, 982) 48, 691) 32,586) 81,277) 1,346) 4,515] 12,553) 17,068) 29, 506) 46, 574 95] 
| es 26, 158} 17, 814) 43, 972) 28, 407| 72,379) 1, 601) 6, 240) 19, 272) 25, 512) 34, 993) 60, 505 766 
} eae nes 20, 419} 17, 786) 38, 205| 27,201) 65,406) 1, 440) 7, 205) 19,994) 27,199) 53,028) 80,227 1,309 
‘Totes. 3 307, 255 193, 376 500, 631 430, 955| 931, 586] 18, 839177, 457/196, 899] 274, 356 429, 5751703, 931 11, 625 
| | i | | 











1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States 


2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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Daugherty (at Canton, Ohio, October 21, 1922). [Washington, |')22.] 

15 pp. 
In defense of the injunction in the railroad shopmen’s strike. For text of bill in equity ‘iled in 


the case, together with a portion of remarks of the Attorney General in presenting the 
the court, see Congressional Record, Sept. 1, 1922, v. 62, pp. 12097-12110. 


DAVENPORT, DANIEL. 


An analysis of the labor union, injunction and contempt sections 0! the 
Clayton antitrust bill... New York City, American Antibovycott 
Association [1914]. 28 pp. 

An analysis of the unanimous decision of the Supreme Court of Mass: hu- 
setts declaring the anti-injunction law of that State unconstitutional. 
New York, American Antiboycott Association [1916]. 15 pp. 
Dovatas, Paut Howarp. 


The Worker in Modern Economic Society, by Paul H. Douglas, Curtic: N. 
Hitcheock, and Willard E. Atkins. Chicago, Ill., The Universit, of 
Chicago Press [1923]. 929 pp. (Materials for the study of busines 

See Chapters on “‘ Union policies and methods” and the ‘‘ Courts and organized labor.” 
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ELLINGwWooD, ALBERT RUSSELL AND WHITNEY Coomss. 
The Government and Labor... Chicago & New York, A. W. Shaw Co., 
1926. 639 pp. 


A collection of illustrative material bearing upon the major problems which have grown out 
of the relations between the Government and labor in the United States. 

“Use of the injunction’’: pp. 209-264. 

—— Recent developments in labor law. 

(Jn Hardman, J. B. S.: American Labor Dynamics. New York, 1928, 
pp. 262-280.) 

‘*Futility of present anti-injunction laws,’’ pp. 269-275. 

Fawcett, Lewis L. 

Supreme Court of the State of New York defines duty of transportation 
employees. Decision of Judge Fawcett in The Burgess Bros. Co. (Inc.) v. 
Frederic Stewart, et al. ... New York City, League for Industrial 
Rights [1920]. 15 pp. 

Injunction proceedings conducted by League for Industrial Rights in case to prohibit common 
carriers from refusing to accept, receive or transport merchandise tendered for shipment by non- 
union truckmen of the plaintiff. 

Fircn, JoHN ANDREWS. 

The Causes of Industrial Unrest. New York, Harper & Bros., 1924. 424 pp. 
‘*Trade unions and the injunction,’’ pp. 279-291; ‘‘ Rights of unions under the law,”’ pp. 292-323; 

‘*Labor and the courts,’’ pp. 324-350. 

Frey, JoHN PHI tip. 

The Labor Injunction; an Exposition of Government by Judicial Conscience 
and Its Menace... Cincinnati, Ohio, Equity Publishing Co., 1922. 
197 pp. 

CONTENTsS.—A short historical review.—The abuse of equity power by the Lord Chancellors.— 
Courts of equity in the United States.—The British “‘precedents’’ for injunctions against labor.— 
Homemade “ precedents”’ and the judicial conscience.—The pitfalls of theories developed by the 
American judiciary.—The rights of the ‘‘ wage earners.’’—Creating and supporting class distine- 
tions.—T he basic right of trial by jury.—A summary of facts presented.—The question of remedy .— 
The American Federation of Labor and the injunction problem.— Model anti-injunction bill.— 
Typical injunctions and leading judicial decisions (pp. 101-197). 

FurvusetH, ANDREW. 

Equity power and its abuse. Washington, D. C. [1928?] 12 pp. 

« Reprinted from the American Federationist, December, 1927. Printed also in International 
Molders Journal, January 1928, v. 64, pp. 7-13. See also speech in Proceedings of American Federa- 
tion = Labor, 1927, pp. 291-294; also testimony before Senate Committee on the Judiciary (p. 219 of 
this list). 

GomMpEerRS, SAMUEL. 

Labor and antitrust legislation—the facts, theory and argument. 

(In U. 8S. Congress Senate Committee on Manufactures. Publication 
of production and profits in coal. Hearings . . . Washington, 
1921. v. 2, pp. 1832-1845.) 


—— Labor and the Common Welfare, compiled and edited by Hayes Robbins. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1919. 306 pp. 
‘*The courts and labor injunctions,’’ pp. 61-77. 
—— Labor and the Employer, compiled and edited by Hayes Robbins. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. 320 pp. 


The section on ** Restrictions on labor activities” (pp. 232-258) is largely devoted to a discussion of the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes with excerpts from documents showing labor’s understanding of 
the scope and intent of the Lever Act at the time of its passage. 

Seventy Years of Life and Labor; an Autobiography. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co. [°1925{ 2 v. 
Chapter 33 (v. 2, pp. 194-223) is entitled ‘‘ Injunctions I have encountered.” 
—— Wilson anti-injunction bill (H. R. 11032) labor’s reason for its enactment. 
Washington, 1912. 26 pp. (62d Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. 440.) 

From report to 31st annual convention American Federation of Labor, 1911. Includes excerpts from 
arguments of Samuel Gompers, Andrew Furuseth, and William B. Wilson before House Judiciary 
Committee, January 17, 1912. 

GREEN, WILLIAM. , : : ’ 

Labor and Injunctions ... Washington, D. C., American Federation of 

Labor, 1927. 14 pp. 
Address by the president of the American Federation of Labor delivered under the auspices 
National Civic Federation, New York City, May 25, 1927. Includes brief review of recent 


important injunctions affecting organized labor. Printed also in American Photo-engraver, July 
1927, v. 19, pp. 807-813 with title ‘‘ Restrictive and destructive effect of injunctions upon labor.” 
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GREEN, WILLIAM. Lo 
The union and human freedom ... [New York, 1927. 7 pp. 
Discusses the injunctions against the miners in Pennsylvania and Amalgamated Associati: 
Street and Electric Railway Employees in New York City. 
See also testimony before Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 1928. 
Hoxisr, Ropert FRANKLIN. 
Trade-unionism in the United States ... with a supplement by Mollie 
Ray Carroll. 2ded. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1923. 468 p) 
Chapter IX on “ The law in relation to labor” includes brief discussion of use of injunction in 
labor disputes. See also pp. 429-432 of supplement. 
Inuinors. Legislative reference bureau. 
Social and economic problems. Springfield, Ill., 1919, pp. 1129-1149. 
(Constitutional convention bulletin No. 14.) 
Injunctions in labor cases, pp. 1155-1175. 


INTERBOROUGH Rapip Transit Co. AGAINST WILLIAM GREEN ET AL. Brief for 
the defendants with a foreword by William Green. New York, Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau Press, 1928. 479 pp. 

Brief submitted by the labor group. Bibliography, pp. 470-479. For decision in this case see Law 
and Labor, March, 1928, pp. 61-63; Legal Information Bulletin, March, 1928, pp. 24-38. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATES: A YEARBOOK OF COLLEGE DEBATING, v. 1-8. New 
York City, Noble & Noble, 1909-1927. 

“The injunction in labor disputes,” v. 5 (1915) pp. 331-395; ‘‘ Exemption of labor unions from anti- 
trust legislation,’’ v. 7 (1917) pp. 47-107. 

INTERNATIONAL LApIiES’ GARMENT WorKERS’ UNION. 

Report of general executive board to the 17th-18th conventions, 1924-1925. 
1924: Fighting injunctive abuses, pp. 149-156. 

1925: Injunctive abuses, pp. 175-178. 

See also brief discussion in Levine, Louis: The Women’s Garment Workers, 1924. 

Kerr, Witiiam W. 

A Treatise on the Law and Practice of Injunctions, 6th ed., by John Melvin 
Paterson. London, Sweet & Maxwell (Ltd.); Toronto, The Carswell Co. 
(Ltd.), 1927. 743 pp. 

KONENKAMP, S. J. 

Thou shalt not organize, the iatest judicial commandment. Chicago, 
National Women’s Trade-Union League of America [1923]. 7 pp. 

Reprinted from Life and Labor Bulletin, April, 1923. 
On the injunction issued against United Mine Workers by United States district court in West 

Virginia. 

LAMBERT, Epovarp. 

La lutte judiciaire du capital et du travail organisés aux Etats-Unis. Le 
boycottage, le picketing et la gréve de sympathie en tant qu’instruments 
du contrat collectif de travail et de la boutique syndiquée . .. Paris, M. 
Giard, 1923. 469 pp. (Bibliothéque de 1’Institut de Droit Comparé de 
Lyon. Etudes et documents ... t. 6.) 

See Table of contents at end of volume. 

LANFEAR, VINCENT WESLEY. 

Business Fluctuations and the American Labor Movement, 1915-1922. New 
York, Columbia University, 1924. 132 pp. (Columbia University 
Studies in history, economics and public law, v. cx, No. 2; whole No. 247.) 

Use of injunctions in labor disputes, pp. 108-120. 

LAW AND LABOR; A MONTHLY PERIODICAL ON THE LAW OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 

Published by the League for Industrial Rights... v. 1- . (January, 

1919—- .) New York, 1919. 

Includes records of important injunction cases. See Cumulative index to vol. 1-7, 1919-1925. Issue 
of April, 1928, is devoted to a discussion of the use of injunctions in labor disputes. 

LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL RIGHTs. 

Anti-injunction legislation. Some arguments directed more particular!) 
against section 266c of the ‘‘Clayton anti-injunction bill’? (H. R. 23635), 
prepared by counsel for the American Antiboycott Association. [New 
York, 1915?] 24pp-— . 

Coercion of Congress as attempted by organized labor; a combination ‘o 

enforce class nominations, elections, and legislation. New York Cit: 

American Antiboycott Association [1915?] 30 pp. 
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LovESTONE, JAY. ; 

The Government—Strike Breaker; a Study of the Réle of the Government 
in the Recent Industrial Crisis. New York City, Workers Party of 
America, 1923. 371 pp. (Workers Party Library, vol. 2.) 

“The courts and the workers,” pp. 183-213; ‘‘Government by injunction,” pp. 214-231. 
Mc Barn, Howarp Lez. 

The Living Constitution. A consideration of the realities and legends of 
our fundamental law. New York City, The Workers Education Bureau 
Press, 1927. 284 pp. (The Workers Bookshelf, v. 8.) 

Government by injunctions, pp. 265-271. 
McManon, JOHN A. 

Government by injunction. Speech . . . to the members of the Ohio State 
Bar Association, Dayton, Ohio, January 23, 1920... Washington, 
1920. 15 pp. (66th Cong., 2d sess., H. Doc. 640.) 

Marot, HELEN. 

American Labor Unions. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1914. 275 pp. 

Legislation and the unions, pp. 162-179; The conflict between labor and the courts, pp. 180-187. 
Mason, ALPHEUS THOMAS. 

Organized Labor and the Law, with Especial Reference to the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts... Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1925. 
265 pp. (Duke University publications.) 

“Presents the fundamental legal doctrines which have guided the courts in defining and set- 
ting limits upon the rights of organized labor . .. The chief purpose is to explain, to clarify, and 
not to justify, the reasoning of the courts.”’ Preface. 


“The legal justification for injunctions in labor disputes, ’’ pp. 100-116. 
Reviewed by Edward Berman in American Economic Review, March 1926, pp. 128-130. 


Merritt, WALTER GORDON. 

The Struggle for Industrial Liberty ... [New York, League for Industrial 

Rights] 1922. 98 pp. (Industrial liberty series, No. 2.) 
A series of articles reprinted from Law and Labor including discussions of the Debs case, tho 
passage of the Clayton Act and labor cases which have been decided under it. 
See also testimony before Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 1928 (p. 219 of this list). 
New York Strate FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

Official record of action by New York State Legislature on labor’s bill to 
require a hearing before an injunction can be granted and jury trial of 
alleged violations; complete text of labor’s bill; stenographic record of 
legislative hearing on bill, with arguments and appearances; debates and 
roll calls on the bill in Senate and Assembly. Rochester, N. Y., 1928. 
15 pp. 

See also Proceedings of the federation, particularly 1927, p. 115-123. 
Oakes, Epwin STAcEY. 

The Law of Organized Labor and Industrial Conflicts; dealing with labor 
unions, employers’ associations, union labels, contracts between unions 
and employers, strikes, lockouts, boycotts, and questions incidental 
thereto, blacklisting by employers or workmen, interference with another’s 
employment, injunctions in labor cases, conciliation and arbitration .. . 
Rochester, N. Y., The Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Co., 1927. 
1333 pp. 

“Injunctions in strike or boycott cases,’’ pp. 865-948; “‘ Statutes restricting issuance of injunc- 
tions in industrial disputes,’’ pp. 949-972; ‘‘Contempt in violating injunctions, and proceedings 


for its punishment,’’ pp. 973-1011; Appendix G: Instances of decrees rendered in strike and boy- 
cott cases, pp. 1124-1147. 


PepPpER, GEORGE WHARTON. 
Injunctions in labor disputes. 1924. 8 pp. 


Address before the American Bar Association and Pennsylvania Bar Association, Philadelphia, 
July 8, 1924. Reprinted in Survey, Aug. 15, 1924, v. 52, pp. 541, 542. 

Discusses the growing bitterness of organized labor to the Federal courts. ‘‘The problem is 
not primarily the problem of changing the point of view of Federal judges, but of determining what 
the community attitude toward organized labor is going to be.’”” Suggests the desirability of placing 
elsewhere than upon our Federal judges the burden of solving our legislative and executive problems. 

PERLMAN, SELIG. 
A History of Trade-Unionism in the United States. New York, The 

Macmillan Co., 1922. 313 pp. (Social science textbooks.) 


Consult index weer “Injunctions” and the ‘‘Clayton Act.” 
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PuELps, EpitH M., ed. 
Civil liberty. New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1927. 194 pp. (The 
Reference Shelf, v. rv, No. 9.) 
‘*Objections to labor injunetions,” by Walter Nelles, pp. 153-167; ‘‘ Principles upon which 
injunctions issue in labor disputes,’’ by Murray T. Quigg, pp. 167-185. 
Sayre, Francis Bowes. 
A Selection of Cases and Other Authorities on Labor Law. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1922. 1017 pp. 

The chapter on the “ Use of injunction against labor organizations’’ (pp. 717-770) is in four 
sections: (1) Historical development of the injunction remedy in labor cases; (2) Injunctions 
against unnamed parties; (3) Government by injunctions; and (4) General limitations upon the 
issue of injunctions. See also chapter on “‘ Prohibition of strikes by injunction or by the crimina] 
law in the light of the thirteenth amendment” (pp. 770-799). 

SPELLING, THOMAS CARL. 
A Treatise on the Law Governing Injunctions, by Thomas C. Spelling .. . 
and James Hamilton Lewis... St. Louis, Mo., The Thomas Law Book 

Co., 1926. 851 pp. 

‘Prevention of injuries to trade and business,” pp. 224-272; ‘‘ The so-called labor provisions 

of the Clayton Act,” pp. 272-282. 
STiMson, FREDERIC JESUP. 
The American Constitution as it Protects Private Rights... New York, 
C. Scribner’s Sons, 1923. 239 pp. 

Chapter III includes brief discussion on Government by injunction. The conclusions reached 
are (1) That an injunction should not be made an instrument for the preventing or the punish- 
ing of crime; (2) that punishments fer contempt of an injunctive order should be carefully 
inflicted, after hearing both sides, and be lighter than the punishment of the criminal law; and 
(3) that the appearance of the Government in a suit is always open to many objections. When 
national interests are invoived he regards it as far better for the Government to interfere by direct 
action. ‘‘Government should not descend to parley with either employers or employees as it it 
were an equal contracting power only, but hold itself sternly above both and insist on the law 
of the land.” 

SuGar, MAUvRICE. 
Working class justice; a popular treatise on the law of injunctions in labor 
disputes... Detroit, Mich., The Detroit Federation of Labor [c1916]. 
40 pp. 
Tart, Wiitt1am Howarp. 
Justice and freedom for industry. [New York? 1915]. 12 pp. 
“An address delivered at the convention banquet of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers... New York City, May 26, 1915.’’ Includes brief discussion of the Clayton Act. 
—— Recent antitrust and labor injunction legislation... Washington, 
1914. 20 pp. ({U. 8.] 63d Cong., 2d sess., 8. Doc. 614.) 
Annual address delivered before the American Bar Association at the annual meeting, Oct. 20, 
1914, Washington, D.C. See particularly the discussion of section 20 of the Clayton Act for the limita- 
tion of injunctive relief jn labor disputes (pp. 13-16). 
See also majority opinion in American Stee] Foundries v. Tri-City Central Trades Council (257 U.S. 
184) and Truax v. Corrigan (257 U. 8. 312). 
THORNTON, WILLIAM W. 
A treatise on combinations in restraint of trade. Cincinnati, The W. H. 
Anderson Co., 1928. 1751 pp. 
See particularly the chapters on “‘Strikes, boycotts, picketing, injunctions’’ (pp. 921-988) nd 
“Suits in equity—Injunction’’ (pp. 1013-1038). 
UnitTep States. Department of Labor. - 
Annual report of the Secretary of Labor for fiscal year ended June 30, 1927. 
Washington, 1927. 211 pp. 


‘*TInjunctions in labor controversies,’’ pp. 150-152. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912-1926. Washington, 
1913-1927. 13 v. (ts Bulletins 112, 152, 169, 189, 224, 246, 258, 290, 
309, 344, 391, 417, 444.) 

Consult cumulative index in latest issue under ‘ Injunction.” 
See also section on labor laws and court decisions in current issues of Monthly Labor Review 

Labor laws of the United States with decisions of courts relat- 

ing thereto. Washington, 1925. 1240 pp. (Jis Bulletin No. 370.) 

Labor legislation of 1925-26. Washington, 1926-27 (/': 

Bulletin No. 403, 434.) 


Consult index for State laws regulating the use of injunctions in labor disputes (Illinois, Kans: 
Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin). 
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W.cuiInG, WILLIAM ENGLISH. 

American Labor and American Democracy. New York, Harper & Bros., 
1926. 233, 184 pp. 

Consult index under ‘‘ Injunctions,’’ ‘‘ Legal status,’’ ‘‘ Clayton Act,’’ etc. 
Woop, CLEMENT. 

Don’t Tread on Me; a Study of Aggressive Legal Tactics for Labor, by 
Clement Wood and McAlister Coleman in collaboration with Arthur 
Garfield Hays. New York, Vanguard Press, 1928. 135 pp. 

The Injunction—‘‘The New Star Chamber,”’ pp. 28-48. 


Periodical Articles 
ApLER, PHILIP. 


The Daugherty injunction. 
Survey, Sept. 15, 1922, v. 48, p. 702. 
BAKER, BENJAMIN. 
Daugherty ’s law sound: Error was in tactics. 
Annalist, Sept. 11, 1922, v. 20, pp. 243, 244. 


See also article by same author in issue of Oct. 2, 1922, p. 319, entitled ‘‘ Pending issues of 
the railroad strike.” 


BAKER, NewrTon D. 
Labor relations and the law. 
American Bar Association Journal, December, 1922, v. 8, pp. 731-736. 
Also in Ohio Law Bulletin, 1922, v. 20, p. 369. 
BAKEWELL, PAUL. 
Strike injunction’s legal basis. 
American Industries, November, 1922, v. 23, pp. 9, 10, 16, 23. 
Discusses the significance and legal background of the decision obtained by Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty in the railroad strike. 
Tue Beprorp STONE CASE AND WHAT IT MEANS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 
Law and Labor, May, 1927, v. 9, No. 5, pp. 107, 108. 
BerreL, JOHN NICHOLAS. 
Injunctions don’t make dresses. 
Nation, May 14, 1924, v. 118, pp. 558, 559. 
7 On _ injunction in the clothing strike in Chicago (International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
nion). 
BRAILSFORD, HENRY NOEL. 
American ‘‘ yellow dogs,’’ house unions and the law. 
New Leader, Feb. 10, 1928, v. 15, n. s., No. 68, p. 6. 


On the hearing in the Interborough injunction case. 


BraNnpbeEts, Louis D. 
[Dissenting opinion in Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchell. 1917] 
245 U. S. Reports, pp. 263-274. 
—— [Dissenting opinion in Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering. 1921] 
254 U.S. Reports, pp. 479-488. 
—— [Dissenting opinion in Truax v. Corrigan. 1921] 
257 U. 8S. Reports, pp. 354-376. 


Discusses the history of the injunction in labor disputes and the growth of social legislation, 
particularly with regard to the status of organi labor. The many notes and citations 
make the opinion a valuable historical document. 


-—- [Dissenting opinion in the Bedford Cut Stone case. 1927). 
274 U.S. Reports, pp. 56—65. 
BronauaH, Minor. 
Injunctions in labor disputes. 
Virginia Law Register, April, 1922, v. 7, n. s., p. 887-897. 
Also in Law notes, v. 25, p. 207. 
BruERE, Ropert W. 
Hounding the yellow dog. 
Survey, Apr. 15, 1928, v. 60, pp. 87, 134, 135. 
Bupisu, Jacos M. 
What do the courts intend? Are they bent on destroying organized labor? 
Labor Age, February, 1928, v. 17, No. 2, pp. 9-11. 
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CARMAN, ERNEsT C. 
The outlook from the present legal status of employers and employees jp 
industrial disputes. 
Minnesota Law Review, June, 1922, v. 6, p. 533-559. 
CARRINGTON, WALTER. 
Injunctions in labor controversies. 
Virginia Law Register, October, 1922, v. 8, n. s., pp. 401-414. 
CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH, JT. 
California justice. 
New Republic, Sept. 19, 1923, v. 36, pp. 97-100. 


In reviewing the use of injunctions to break up the Industrial Workers of the World this 
author reaches two conclusions: (1) That it isa grave mistake to allow prosecuting officials to 
employ courts of equity in place of criminal courts instead of reforming the administration of 
criminal justice, and (2) that the efficiency of the governmental injunction in maintaining the 
normal processes of life during industrial disputes does not necessarily make it desirable, as 
this efficiency may be bought at an undue sacrifice of freedom. 


CHAMBERLIN, JOSEPH P. 
The legislature and labor injunctions. 
American Bar Association Journal, December, 1925, v. 11, pp. 815-817. 


A discussion of statutory limitations of the use of injunctions by the Clayton Act and in 
State legislation. Urges the need of better bill drafting. 


CuasE, NATHAN H, 
Injunctions, 
Shop Review (National Founders Association) August, 1928, v. 25, pp. 
283-287. 
Includes criticism of the Shipstead anti-injunction bill. 
CiLaRK, LINDLEY DANIEL. 
Action by employees to enforce collective agreements. 
Monthly Labor Review, October, 1922, v. 15, pp. 891-897. 


Cases cited of labor seeking injunctive relief in the courts and decisions thereon. See alse 
Monthly Labor Review for June, 1921, v. 12, pp. 1237-1239; April, 1922, v. 14, pp. 818, 819 (injunc- 
tions against employers breaking contract, Michigan and New York). 


THE COAL STRIKE INJUNCTION. 
Law and Labor, December, 1919, v. 1, No. 12, pp. 2-14. 


Includes text of various statements issued by the Government and by the United Mine Workers 
of America and the American Federation of Labor. 


Commons, JoHN R. 

Tendencies in trade-union development in the United States. 

International Labor Review, June, 1922, v. 5, pp. 855-887. 
‘* Organized labor and the law,’’ pp. 875-878, 
CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF NATIONAL TRADE-UNIONS, Washington, 
ae ie , 

The challenge accepted. Labor will not be outlawed or enslaved. 

American Federationist, April, 1921, v. 28, pp. 289-301. 


Statement issued by the conference of trade-union representatives to discuss decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court affecting the trade-union movement, particularly the decision 
in Duplex Printing Co. case. 
Cook, WALTER WHEELER. ; 
Privileges of labor unions in the struggle for life. 
Yale Law Journal, April, 1918, v. 27, pp. 779-801. 


Discussion of the case of Hitchman Coal & Coke Co.2. Mitchell. Regards the real point at 
issue as dealt with inadequately in the majority opinion and suggests that the policy of the 
decision must be reexamined before it can be accepted as sound law. 

Cooper, Lyte W. 
The injunction and jury trial. 
American Federationist, August, 1928, v. 35, pp. 950-959. 


Case reviewed is that involving union knitters formerly employed by the Allen A. Hosiery 
Co. at Kenosha, Wis., in Federal District Court, Milwaukee, April, 1928, the first occasion 
in the United States that a jury was called upon to decide whether contempt actually had been 
committed. After an analysis of the elements which entered into the situation the author 
reaches the conclusion that, though there was acquittal in this case, labor leaders should not 
be lulled into a sense of relative security on the theory that ‘‘juries won’t convict’’ but that frum 
the point of view of organized labor the case against the injunction remains as strong as ever 


THE COURTS AND THE COAL STRIKE. 
Nation, Dec. 20, 1919, v. 109, p. 787. 


See also Editorials “The coal war’’ in issue of Nov. 8, 1919, pp. 577, 578, and “The surrender «| 
Indianapolis” in issue of Nov. 15, 1919, p. 630. 
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DAUGHERTY DECLARES WAR. 
New Republic, Sept. 13, 1922, v. 32, pp. 57, 58. 


Editorial declares that ‘The temporary injunction against the railway shopmen secured by Mr. 
Daugherty abandons all pretence of governmental impartiality. Its plain object is, not to suppress 
unlawful acts attendant upon the strike, but to break the strike itself.’’ 

DECISIONS AGAINST THE ‘‘ YELLOW DOG.” 


New Republic, Feb. 29, 1928, v. 54, pp. 58-60. 


DECLARATION OF ORGANIZED LABOR’S POSITION ON INJUNCTIONS. Adopted at 
the Washington conference, February 7, 1928. 
International Molders’ Journal, March, 1928, v. 64, pp. 133-135. 
De SrtveR, ALBERT. 
The injunction—a weapon of industrial power. 
Nation, Jan. 25, 1922, v. 114, pp. 89-91. 


After reviewing the use of injunctions, particularly in connection with the United Mime 
Workers, the author reaches the conclusion that ‘‘ The injunction, if it continues to be used 
in labor disputes as it is now being used, will destroy what little semblance of equality there 
may be and, if it brings peace in industry at all, will bring only a dictated peace—a mere truce 
filled with bitterness and dissension while the contending forces prepare for the next test of 
power.’”’ 


DiIsNEY, ORLANDO. 
Hog-tying the judiciary. 
Manufacturers’ News, Mar. 21, 1925, v. 27, pp. 368, 382, 383. 


The three arguments advanced against the Illinois anti-injunction bill are: (1) Thatit isan 
attempt to invade and limit the jurisdiction of the courts of equity; (2) that it is a flagrant 
attempt at class legislation; and (3) that it is an attempt to so define property as to deprive the 
owners of a vast amount and variety of property of the equal protection of the laws. 


THE DUTY OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE, 
Nation, Nov. 16, 1921, v. 113, p. 560. 
Editorial on Judge Anderson’s injunction against the United Mine Workers restraining them from 
organizing the West Virginia coal fields. See also editorial in New Republic, Nov. 23, 1921, v. 28, 
pp. 365, 366. 
Emery, JAMES A. 
Anti-injunction bill in New Jersey. 
American Industries, April, 1913, v. 13, pp. 9-11. 


—— Anti-injunction bill, reversion towards barbarism. 
National Association of Manufacturers, Pocket Bulletin, March, 1928, 
pp. 5-10. 
In opposition to proposed Federal legislation. 
—— Efforts to break injunction power revolutionary, unnecessary. 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Journal, January, 1928, p. 5. 
—— The menace of lessened State control of labor combinations. 
Monitor, April, 1928, v. 14, pp. 199-201. 
Argument before New York State Industrial Commission in opposition to proposed anti-injunction 
legislation in New York (Byrne Bill). 
See also testimony before United States Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 1928 (p. 219 of this list) 
and speech at annual dinner of League for Industrial Rights, 1928, in Law and Labor, April, 1928, 
pp. 90-94, in opposition to proposed Federal legislation. 
ENJOINING THE CHECK-OFF SYSTEM OF THE UNITED MINE WORKERS. 
Monthly Labor Review, February, 1922, v. 14, pp. 368-371. 
FisHER, Morton P. 
Ground for issuance of injunctions by the United States courts in trade 
disputes between employers and eniployees. 
Chicago Legal News, July 1, 1920, v. 52, p. 386-388, 390-392. 
FOLLY OF GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION. 
New Republic, Dec. 10, 1919, v. 21, pp. 43, 44. 
A review of the situation in the coal strike. 
FRANKFURTER, FELIX AND James M. Lanpis. 
Power of Congress over procedure in criminal contempt in “inferior” 
Federal courts—a study in separation of powers. 
Harvard Law Review, June, 1924, v. 37, pp. 1010-1113. 


FRANKFURTER, FELIX AND NATHAN GREENE. 
The use of injunctions in American labor controversies. 
Law Quarterly Review (London), April—July, 1928, v. 44, pp. 164-197, 
353-380 (to be continued). 
The two parts published are on “The allowable area of economic conflict” and ‘‘ The 
procedure and proof underlying labor injunctions.’’ The full footnote references add 


greatly to the value of the articles which are particularly intended as a survey of the Ameri- 
can law of labor injunctions for English reodana 
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Frey, Joun P. 
Development of the injunction. 
(In Broach, H. H., comp.: Speech and scrap book for speakers. Min- 
neapolis, 1924, pp. 207-214.) 
Equity, the great maverick—nobody knows where are its limits, how 
great its power. 
International Molders’ Journal, May-June, 1928, v. 64, pp. 261-263, 325, 
326. 
— Government by judges, how American labour views the injunction. 
Labour Magazine (London), June, 1927, v. 6, pp. 61, 62. 
The heart of the injunction. The summing up of the argument presented 
before the Senate committee. 
International Molders’ Journal, April, 1928, v. 64, pp. 193-197. 
—— An injunction case without parallel. 
American Federationist, August, 1924, v. 31, pp. 629-637. 


On a Massachusetts injunction case affecting the bakers’ union defended in court by a labor leader 
without the aid of a professional attorney. Also in American Labor World, August-October, 1924. 


—— Kill the labor injunction or it will kill us. 
Labor Age, December, 1921, v. 10, No. 4, pp. 7, 8. 


—— Judicially-created class distinctions. 

American Federationist, September, 1921, v. 28, pp. 730-736. 
—— Thou shalt not; an equity court restrained. 

American Federationist, May, 1927, v. 34, pp. 553-557. 

Injunction case in an appellate court in Ohio involving the authority and jurisdiction of an equity 
court and the legal standing of an arbitration clause in an agreement between employers and trade 
unionists. 

GapsBy, MARGARET. 
Strike of the railroad shopmen. 
Monthly Labor Review, December, 1922, v. 15, pp. 1171-1191. 
Includes brief discussion of the Federal injunction obtained by Attorney General Daugherty. 
GomPERs, SAMUEL. 
The courts and Mr. Taft on labor. 
American Federationist, March, 1921, v. 28, pp. 220-225. 
A reply to article by William H. Taft in Philadelphia Public Ledger, January 12, 1921, criticiz- 
ing statement of Mr. Gompers on the Supreme Court decision in the Duplex Printing Co. case. 
Reprints text of Mr. Taft’s article. 
—— Labor must resist judicial tyranny. 
American Federationist, October, 1923, v. 30, pp. 802-806. 

Address delivered in Chicago, August 16, 1923, before a meeting called by the representatives of 
labor in Chicago for the purpose of considering the injunction issued by Federal Judge Carpenter 
against International“Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

—— A legalistic anesthetic. 
American Federationist, February, 1922, v. 29, pp. 117-119. 


Editorial on the injunction secured by the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in New 
York against the Association of Employers in the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Industry. 

See also cartoon by Baer in same issue, p. 112. 

—— Rights judicially purloined. 
American Federationist, February, 1921, v. 28, pp. 135, 136. 

Editorial on the Supreme Court decision in the Duplex Printing Co. case. ‘‘The purpose of the 
Clayton Act was to make impossible a continuance of the curtailment of liberties by a reactionary 
court. By power it has usurped the court has taken the meaning out of an act of Congress, and in 
that process it has gone so far as to abrogate provisions intended purposely to limit the scope of the 
court’s action in the curtailment of human freedom.” 

—— The Supreme Court at it again. 
American Federationist, January, 1922, v. 29, pp. 44-48. 


Editorial on the Supreme Court decisions in American Foundries Co, v, Tri-City Trades Council 
and Truax v. Corrigan. 
— — Tyranny must be balked at any cost. 
American Federationist, October, 1922, v. 29, pp. 766-771. 
Editorial on the injunction secured by Attorney General Daugherty in the railway shopmen’s 
pe eee text of official statement issued by the executive council of the American Federation 
GOVERNMENT BY DAUGHERTY. 
Nation, Sept. 13, 1922, v. 115, p. 243. 
Editorial on the injunction obtained by Attorney General Daugherty in the railroad shopmen * 


strike. See also Editorials entitled ““Daugherty’s dud” in issue of Sept. 20, 1922, p. 271, 272 and 
“More Daugherty,’’ Oct. 4, 1922, p. 323. 
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Green, WILLIAM. 
Economie freedom and industrial peace. 
Congressional Record, Jan. 23, 1928, v. 69, pp. 1846, 1847. 


Address before Chicago Bar Association, Chicago, January 13, 1928. Also in International 
Molders Journal, February, 1928, v. 64, pp. 70-74; Quarry Workers Journal, February, 1928, p. 3. 


__— In conformity with the law. 

American Federationist, May, 1926, v. 33, pp. 533, 534. 
—_— Labor injunction opposed and defended. 

Law and Labor, September, 1927, v. 9, pp. 239-242. 


Debate between William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, and Walter G. 
Merritt, associate counsel of League for Industrial Rights, as reported in the New York Times, 
August 28, 1927. 


—_— Restraining lawful activities. 
American Federationist, May, 1927, v. 34, pp. 530, 531. 
Editorial on the Supreme Court decision in the Bedford Cut Stone Co. case. 
Harp, WILLIAM. 
In Judge Anderson’s court room. 
New Republic, Nov. 26, 1919, v. 20, pp. 373-377. 


Hearing on the application of the Government for a mandatory injunction against the 
leaders of the miners to cance] the coal strike order. 


Harris, Evior. 
Shipstead to lead fight on injunctions. Farmer-Labor senator introduces one 
of shortest bills on record to curb legal restrictions of labor’s rights. 
Locomotive Engineers Journal, February, 1928, v. 62, pp. 91, 155, 156. 
Hayvon, JoHN AuFrrepD Pope. 
The use of injunctions in industrial disputes in Canada. 
Railway Maintenance of Way Employees Journal, May, 1925, v. 34 
No. 5, pp. 3, 4. 


Also in Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine, May, 1925, 
v. 78, pp. 331, 332 


Hays, ArtHuR GARFIELD 
Use this weapon [injunctions]. 
Labor Age, July, 1926, v. 15, No. 7, pp. 15, 16. 
Hunt, Henry T. 
Labor’s new offensive against injunctions. 
Railway Clerk, February, 1926, v. 25, pp. 46, 64. 
ILLINOIS ANTI-INJUNCTION STATUTE HELD UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 
Law and Labor, January, 1926, v. 8, No. 1, pp. 5-7. 
Case of Isidore Ossey v. Retail Clerks Union (Superior Court, Cook County, Ill., November 28, 
1925). 
INJUNCTION AGAINST STRIKE TO SECURE UNIONIZATION. 
Monthly Labor Review, September, 1920, v. 11, pp. 574-577. 


Article includes excerpts from the decision of Judge Rodenbeck of New York Supreme Court in 
case of Michaels, Stern & Co. v. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 


INJUNCTION AGAINST STRIKING SHOP CRAFT UNIONS. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Sept. 2-30, 1922, v. 115, pp. 1050, 
1165-1173, 1279-1282, 1393, 1394, 1495-1497. 


See also excerpts from Attorney Genera] Daugherty’s speech in defense of the injunction in 
issue of October 28, 1922, pp. 1907-1910. 


INJUNCTION AGAINST THE MINERS. 
New Republic, Nov. 12, 1919, v. 20, pp. 307, 308. 


See also editorials in Independent, Nov. 15, 1919, v. 100, pp. 86-89; in Public, Nov. 29, 1919, v. 22, 
pp. 1106, 1107. 


INJUNCTION AGAINST MASS PICKETING. 
Monthly Labor Review, November, 1920, v. 11, pp. 1068, 1069. 
Langenberg Hat Co. ». United Cloth Hat and Cap Workers of North America, 266 Fed. 127. 
INJUNCTION AGAINST THE RAILROAD SHOPMEN. 
Monthly Labor Review, October, 1922, v. 15, ‘pp. 888-890. 
THE INJUNCTION IN LABOR DISPUTES. 
Law and Labor, May, 1924, v. 6, pp. 115-117. 


“Discussion of the growing popularity of the injunction as a remedy in all fields of litigation, 
and the misrepresentation of its use in labor disputes.” 
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THE INJUNCTION IN THE SHOP EMPLOYEES’ STRIKE. 
Railway Age, Sept. 9, 1922, v. 73, p. 453. 
See also article in same number (pp. 469, 470) entitled ‘‘ United States gets blanket inju 
against shopmen.”’ For articles on later legal proceedings see same journal, September 16-0 «(ober 
28, 1922, pp. 507-509, 560, 611, 612, 718, 768, 816. 
INJUNCTIONS AGAINST EMPLOYERS BREACHING CONTRACT, NEw YORK. 
Monthly Labor Review, April, 1922, v. 14, pp. 818, 819. 
INJUNCTIONS AGAINST PICKETING. 
Monthly Labor Review, December, 1921, v. 13, pp. 1321, 1322. 
INJUNCTIONS AND CONTEMPT OF COURT. 
New Republic, Nov. 19, 1924, v. 40, pp. 287-289. 


Editorial reviewing the decision of the Supreme Court sustaining the requirements of the Clayton 
Act for jury trials in criminal contempts. Urges reform in the use of injunctions in labor dis) )tes 
See also editorial in the Nation, Nov. 5, 1924, p. 485, entitled ‘‘ A jolt for the judges”’; and quotations 
from daily press in Literary Digest, Nov. 8, 1924, p. 12. 


INJUNCTIONS AS AFFECTED BY THE CLAYTON ACT. 

Monthly Labor Review, October, 1920, v. 11, pp. 829-831. 
INJUNCTIONS BY WHOLESALE. 

Outlook, Feb. 29, 1928, v. 148, pp. 327, 328. 
INJUNCTIONS IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 

Monthly Labor Review, April, 1922, v. 14, pp. 812-818. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS. 


Report of international president William H. Johnston to the. . . seven- 
teenth convention. 
Machinists’ Monthly Journal, October, 1924, v. 36, pp. 450-496, 
527, 528. 


“Tnjunctions’’, pp. 454-461. 





tion 


Karz, N. 
Legality of peaceful picketing. 
Cornell Law Quarterly, February, 1927, v. 12, pp. 226-229. 
THE LABOR INJUNCTION. 
Social Service Bulletin (Methodist Federation for Social Service, New York), 
March 1, 1928, v. 18, No. 5. 
LABOR INJUNCTIONS GROWING DANGEROUS. ' 
American Labor World, August, 1924, v. 25, No. 8, pp. 3, 4. 
LABOR INJUNCTION RESTS ON UNTRUTH AND DECEIT. 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters’ Journal, August, 1924, pp. 10, 11. 
LABOR INJUNCTIONS MUST GO. 
New Republic, Sept. 27, 1922, v. 32, No. 408, pp. 109, 110. 
Includes quotations from the press condemning the injunction granted to Attorney Genera 
Daugherty in the shop crafts strike. View expressed is that ‘‘as an adjuster of industrial] conflict 


the injunction has been an utter failure. It has been used as a short cut—but it has not cut any! hing, 
except cut off labor from confidence in the rule of law and of the courts, as its impartial organs 


THE LABOR PRESS [ON INJUNCTIONS]. 
Survey, Jan. 14, 1922, v. 47, p. 597. 
Lanpis, JAMES M. 
Labor’s new day in court. The Supreme Court vindicates jury tria! in 
contempt cases. 
Survey, Nov. 15, 1924, v. 53, pp. 175-177. 


Decision of Supreme Court in Michaelson v. United States construing the validity of the 
provisions of the Clayton Act relating to jury trial in contempt cases. 
A LAW AGAINST INJUNCTIONS? 
New Republic, Feb. 22, 1928, v. 54, pp. 7, 8. 

Regards Senate bill 1482, sponsored by the American Federation of Labor, introduced by Senator 
Shipstead which seeks to limit the jurisdiction of the courts sitting in equity as ically certain to 
be declared unconstitutional if passed, and even if valid as an ineffective and undesirable way of 
trying to get rid of the grievances which organized labor suffers from the present use of the injun«' ion. 
What labor needs for its protection is a bill which enumerates and condemns the specific evils |11 (he 
present use of the injunction from the standpoint of both judicial practice and substantive law. 


LoweLL, EstTHeEr. 
A. F. of L. v. I. R. T. Labor rises to the challenge. 
Labor Age, December, 1927, v. 16, No. 12, pp. 3, 4. 
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MACHINE-GUN LEGISLATION. 
Survey, Mar. 15, 1928, v. 59, pp. 752, 753. 


Editorial in whieh the Shipstead bill which would bar Federal courts issuing injunctions to 
protect property unless it is ‘tangible and transferable’’ is described as ‘‘an unfortunate instance of 
misguided zeal in a good cause.’’ Suggests, as other lines of approach to the problem, a provision 
that temporary injunctions in labor cases should be dissolved or made permanent on hearing within 
48 hours and that appeal in such cases should be given absolute preference and heard within 2 


weeks. Suggests also that ‘‘it is possible to codify and legalize expressly the standard purposes of 
strikes and the standard ways of conducting strikes.”’ 


MaGuIRE, JOHN W. R. 
Industrial problems and the law. 
(In Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems. 2d annual meeting, 
May 27-28, 1924, pp. 29-33.) 
Relates mainly to the use of injunctions in labor disputes. 
—— The struggle towards liberty. 
Illinois State Federation of Labor Weekly News Letter, Jan. 28, 1928, v. 13, 
No. 44, pp. 3, 4. 
Second leeture in the series on injunctions broadcast from Radio Station WCFL, Chicago. 
See also leeture by S. J. Konenkamp im same issue, page 1. 
Mason, ALPHEUs T. 
The labor clauses of the Clayton Act. 
American Political Science Review, August, 1924, v. 18, pp. 489-512. 
—— Legal justification for injunctions in labor disputes. 
South Atlantic Quarterly, January, 1924, v. 23, pp. 40—49. 
MASSACHUSETTS TAKES THE LEAD. 
New Republic, Apr. 13, 1921, v. 26, pp. 171-173. 


Injunetion granted the United Shoe Machinery Corporation by the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts. 


Meyer, Max. 
The garment strike. 
New Republic, Nov. 17, 1926, v. 48, p. 379. 


Letter from the secretary of the Industrial Council defending the use of the injunction in 
the coat and suit strike in New York (In answer to editorial in New Republic, Oct. 13, 1926, 
p. 205). 


MiTcHELL, RoBER’T. 
Injunction, ‘‘ yellow dog contract,’’ company union, the unholy trinity in 
traction. 
Daily Worker, Dec. 15-17, 19, 21, 24, 27, 28, 1927. 
MoNAGHAN, GEORGE F. 
Injunctions in labor disputes. 
American Employer, May, 1914, v. 2, pp. 601—608. 
Montcomery, Royat E. 
The Clayton law: labor provisions and the Supreme Court. 
University Journal of Business, February, 1923, pp. 1-32. 
Morr, C. H. 
Some phases of injunction legislation, 1913-1914. 
American Political Science Review, February, 1915, v. 9, pp. 93-97. 
Monz, C. Curtis. 
The injunction proves a boomerang. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine, March 
1928, v. 84, pp. 195-197. 


On the injunction restraining officials of the Texas & New Orleans Railway from inter- 
fering with or coercing employees in the formation of their organizations. 


NELLES, WALTER. 
A limit on labor injunctions? 
Survey, May 15, 1925, v. 54, pp. 247, 248. 


An analysis of the Ilimois bill limiting injunctions. Summary of bill also in American 
Labor Legislation Review, September, 1925, v. 15, pp. 233, 234. 


O'HANLON, JoHN MARTIN. 
Why we need a law regulating issuing of court injunctions. 
American Labor World, February, v. 28, No. 2, pp. 16, 17. 
OLANDER, Victor A. 
Equality before the law—a messenger from labor. 
Shoe Workers’ Journal, Mareh, 1921, pp. 3, 4. 


Reprinted in “ Readings in trade-unionism”’’ compiled by David J. Saposs. New York, 
George H. Doran Co., 1926, pp. 430, 431 
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OLANDER, Victor A. 


The Illinois victory. 
American Federationist, August, 1925, v. 32, pp. 660-663. 
On the injunction limitation bill in Dlinois. 
OLIPHANT, HERMAN. 
Labor: what are its rights? 
International Molders’ Journal, June, 1928, v. 64, pp. 338, 339. 


OPINION AND COMMENT ON THE STRIKE INJUNCTION. 
Railway Review, September 9, 1922, v. 71, pp. 342-345, 351, 352. 
See also issues of September 16-30, 1922, pp. 387, 421, 422, 443-446. 
PICKETING AND THE CLAYTON AcrT. 
Monthly Labor Review, January, 1922, v. 14, pp. 190-193. 
oa of decision in American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Central Trades Council (42 Sup, 
. hep. (2). 
PrrRNIE, NELSON R. 
Injunction: Coal strike enjoined as a violation of the Lever Act. 
Cornell Law Quarterly, January, 1920, v. 5, pp. 184-189. 
Post, Louts F. 
The abuse of injunctions. 
Life and Labor Bulletin (National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America), January, 1924, v. 2, No. 17, p. 3. 
Review of The Labor Injunction, by John P. Frey. 
PowE..L, THomas REEp. 
Collective bargaining before the Supreme Court. 
Political Science Quarterly, September, 1918, v. 33, pp. 396-429. 
After a brief survey of the Adair and Coppage cases the article discusses in detail the majority 
and minority opinions in the case of Hitcbhman Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchell. 
—— The Supreme Court’s control over the issue of injunctions in labor disputes. 
(In a of Political Science, New York. Proceedings, June, 1928, v. 13, 
pp. 37-77.) 


A comprehensive survey of the Supreme Court’s decisions relating to injunctions from the 
Debs case in 1895 to date with excerpts from the opinions. The full footnote references to cases 
and discussions in law journals are especially valuable. 

In the view of this author the Clayton Act, ‘‘a statute full of words which seemed a balm to 
labor,’’ has turned out upon interpretation to be chiefly a bane. ‘‘Important issues of policy 
depend for authoritative adjudication upon the chance of the outlook and the temper of a mjo: 
ity of the members of the Supreme Court at the time when the issues arise.’”’ But apart from 
this fact he regards the machinery of the law as inadequate ‘‘for creative contributions to the 
enterprise of adjusting the conflicting ambitions of those who pay for work and those who work 
for pay... The power of the courts must be reckoned with in any approach to the problem, 
but the problem may be to develop devices so that this power need never be invoked.”’ 


QuUINLON, Patrick L. 
Traction tussle becomes national battle. 
Labor Age, December, 1927, v. 16, No. 12, pp. 5, 6. 
On the Interborough case in New York City. 
RAusTon, Jackson H. 
Government by injunction. 
Cornell Law Quarterly, May, 1920, v. 5, pp. 424-429. 
Ratston, Jackson H. and James A. Emery. 
Injunctions in labor disputes; for and against. 
Survey, February 7, 1914, v. 31, pp. 575-582, 602-604. 


Position of the American Federation of Labor discussed by Mr. Ralston (pp. 575-579); posi- 
tion of the National Association of Manufacturers by Mr. Emery (pp. 579-582, 602-604). Sve 
also letter from Edwin Witte in issue of March 21, 1914, pp. 787, 788, and reply by J. A. Emery. 


RECENT INJUNCTIONS IN LABOR DISPUTES IN NEw YORK. 
Monthly Labor Review, October, 1921, v. 13, pp. 911-913. 
‘* REMINDS OF INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE.”’ 
New Republic, Apr. 27, 1927, v. 50, pp. 262-264. 


Editorial reviewing the Bedford Cut Stone Case with excerpts from the dissenting opinion 0! \I'. 
Justice Brandeis. 


RoBINson, JosEpnu T. 
The temporary injunction in the railway strike. 
Congressional Record, Sept. 6, 1922, v. 62, pp. 12192-12208. 


The legality and constitutionality of the injunction attacked by Mr. Robinson; action of 
the administration defended by Mr. Watson. 
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RoseNnBLuM, Iru B. 
Use of injunctions in labor disputes. 
St. Louis Law Review, May, July, 1919, v. 4, pp. 18-46, 78-97. 


Discusses the relation of the enjoining order to the strike, the boycott, the picket, and to con- 
tempt proceedings as established by judicial decisions. 


Rusin, W. B. 
Chief Justice Taft and picketing. 
American Federationist, February, 1922, v. 29, pp. 106-109. 
Ryan, JOHN AUGUSTINE. 
The labor injunction in the light of justice. 
American Federationist, March, 1928, v. 35, pp. 290-293. 


Address at Cooper Union, New York, Feb. 5, 1928, at a meeting called to protest against 
the abuse of the injunction in industrial disputes. Same in Catholic Charities Review, March, 
1928, v. 12, pp. 79-81. Belief expressed is that the burden of deciding whether certain types 
of labor activities are to be permitted orrestrained should not rest with the courts, whose busi- 
ness it is to apply law, not to make it. Suggests in place of the Shipstead proposal a law pro- 
Soars \ ~ es sen in labor disputes except to restrain actions which are already forbidden 

y statutes. 


Tue SAME Mr. Tarr. 
New Republic, Jan. 18, 1922, v. 29, pp. 191-194. 


An analysis of the opinion of the Chief Justice in the case of Truax v. Corrigan declaring unconsti- 
tutional the Arizona law limiting the use of injunctions in labor disputes. See also editorial on 
“The political function of the Supreme Court” in New Republic, Jan. 25, 1922, pp. 236-238 


SAUNDERS, WALTER H. 
A review of recent decisions affecting labor and employment. 
Georgia Law Journal, May, 1927, v. 15, pp. 361-381. 
SeaGerR, Henry R. 
The injunction. 
Survey, Feb. 7, 1914, v. 31, pp. 594, 595. 
SECONDARY BOYCOTTS AND THE CLAYTON ACT. 
Monthly Labor Review, February, 1921, v. 12, pp. 413-416. 
Summary of the majority and minority opinions in the Duplex Printing Co. case (41 Sup. Ct. 172). 
SHERMAN, JOHN H. 
Labor and the courts. 
Social Forces, September, 1926, v. 5, pp. 136—140. 
SuuserT, I. J. 
Challenge to government by injunction. 
American Mercury, June, 1928, v. 14, pp. 192-195. 
SMOTHERING A STRIKE BY INJUNCTION. 
Literary Digest, Sept. 16, 1922, v. 74, No. 12, pp. 7-9. 


Includes quotations from leading newspapers on the injunction issued in the ruilroad strike on 
application of Attorney General Daugherty. 


SouLE, GEORGE. 
The case against the injunction. 
Nation, May 1, 1920, v. 110, pp. 576-577. 
STANLEY, Louis. 
The injunction: What it is and how it works. 
Advance (Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America), Dec. 9, 1927, 
p. 7. 
— Wanted: an injunction revolution. 
Justice (International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union), Dec. 16, 1927, 
v. 9, No. 50, p. 5. 
Stprnau, H. G., comp. 
Railroad strike injunction. 
American Labor Legislation Review, September, 1922, v. 12, pp. 157- 
161. 
Includes quotations from editorial comment in New York City daily papers. 
Swayzen, CLeon O. 
Some things we don’t know about the injunction. 
American Federationist, August, 1928, v. 35, pp. 920-926. 
THOUGHTLESS JUDGES. 


New Republic, Dec. 9, 1925, v. 45, p. 76. 


On the injunction issued in the strike of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers against the Inter- 
national Tailoring Co. and the J. L. Taylor Co. View expressed is that the support given by the 
courts to employers in their fight against organized labor “through drastic and far-reaching injunc- 
tion orders vonduces to recklessness and carelessness which in the long run makes conflict inevitable.”’ 
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Tippy, WortH M. 
Injunction abuse. 
American Federationist, March, 1928, v. 35, pp. 287-289. 


Address at Cooper Union, New York, Feb. 5, 1928, at meeting called to protest agai: 
abuse of the injunction in industrial disputes. 


TO WHAT EXTENT IS THE REMEDY BY INJUNCTION AVAILABLE in behalf of private 
and public interests in controversies between capital and organized labor. 
St. Louis Law Review, September, 1920, v. 5, pp. 150-162. 
ToBRINER, Matuew O. 
The labor injunction. 
International Molders’ Journal, April, 1924, v. 40, pp. 193-198. 
Topp, LAURENCE. 
Congress looks at injunctions, labor’s legislative program at Washington. 
Labor Age, February, 1928, v. 17, No. 2, pp. 2, 3. 
Two INJUNCTIONS. 
New Republic, Sept. 2, 1925, v. 44, pp. 32, 33. 

Case of the International Tailoring Co. which applied for injunctions against the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers in Chicago and New York. Contrasts the situation in Illinois under the |imi- 
tations regarding the use of injunctions fixed by law with that of New York where the injunction 
was ‘‘curbed only by the vague limitations of precedent and the personal views of the judge.’ 


Unitep MINE WoRKERS OF AMERICA. 





t the 


Some recent injunctions issued against the United Mine Workers of America. 
United Mine Workers’ Journal, Jan. 1, 1928, pp. 12-14; Jan. 15, 1928, 
pp. 12-14. 


Digest and analysis of injunctions issued in various Federal courts. 
THE USE OF INJUNCTIONS IN LABOR DISPUTES. 
Editorial Research Reports, Feb. 4, 1928, pp. 113-133. 
[THE USE OF THE INJUNCTION IN LABOR DISPUTES]. 
New Republic, Oct. 13, 1926, v. 48, p. 205; Nov. 3, 1926, p. 283. 
Editorials criticising the injunction issued against the striking garment workers in New York City 
which prohibited every form of picketing and morai suasion. See alsoreply of Max Meyer, secretary 
of the Industrial Council, in issue of Nov. 17, 1926, p. 379. 


View expressed is that the way to enforce the law during a strike is not through courts of equity 
but by the police and the criminal courts. 


[Vaney, James H.]. 
An important legal decision. 
American Federationist, March, 1921, v. 28, pp. 303-308. 


A review of the Supreme Court decision in the cases of Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. vp. Mitchell 
and Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering. By the counsel of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America. 


VIOLATIONS OF INJUNCTIONS IN LABOR DISPUTES. 
Monthly Labor Review, January, 1924, v. 18, pp. 163, 164. 
Brief summary of three decisions in which the United States Circuit Court of Appeals sustained 
judgments of contempt for violations of labor injunctions. 
Van Dyke, Harry W. 
The Clayton antitrust bill; its vicious labor-exemption, anti-injunction and 
contempt provisions. 
American Employer, June-July, 1914, v. 2, pp. 643-651, 707-718. 


—— Should trade-unions be exempt? 
American Employer, April, 1914, v. 2, pp. 515-522. 
Analysis of Mr. Gompers’s argument favoring repeal of antitrust law as to labor organ 7:1 ions 


and as to power to issue injunctions in labor disputes. Partially reprinted in American Industries, 
New York, May, 1914, pp. 16, 17, 45-47. 


WaGner, Ropert F. 
[Speech before New York State Federation of Labor, Aug. 28, 1928.| 
United States Daily, Aug. 29, 1928, pp. 1, 2. 
Wacker, Joun H. 
Constitutionality of injunction—limitation law. 
Illinois State Federation of Labor Weekly News Letter, May 29, 1°20, 
v. 12, No. 9, pp. 1, 3, 4. 
Warroum, HENRY. 
How Federal court injunctions insulate miners employed by nonunion opra- 
tors. 
United Mine Workers’ Journal, June 15, 1928, pp. 3-5, 17. 


Statement by the general counsel of the United Mine Workers before Senate Commi''° 00 
Interstate Commerce, May 17, 1928. are , 

See also testimony before Senate Committee on the Judiciary on bill to limit scope of inne 
tions in labor disputes (p. 219 of this list). 
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WEINZWEIG, IRVING. 
The court forbids. Recent injunctions and their possible effect on labor. 
Advance, Nov. 11, 1927, pp. 5, 8. 
WHAT ABOUT INJUNCTIONS? SHALL WE FIGHT THEM, USE THEM, OR VIOLATE 
THEM? 
Labor Age, July, 1926, v. 15, No. 17, pp. 15-18. 


Three brief articles: Use this weapon, by Arthur Garfield Hays; Violate antiunion injunctions, by 
Van Bittner; Fight them intelligently, by John F. Gatelee. 


WuAT DOES THE AVERAGE WORKMAN BELIEVE ABOUT INJUNCTIONS? 

Law and Labor, July, November, 1924, v. 6, pp. 175, 176, 301-304. 
WueEELER, Everett P. 

Injunctions in labor disputes and decisions of industrial tribunals. 

American Bar Association Journal, August, 1922, v. 8, pp. 506—508. 
Also in Ohio Law Bulletin, v. 20 (1922), p. 230. 

— What is the matter with injunctions? 

Independent, January 23, 1913, v. 74, pp. 96-198. 


WHEN THE DANBURY JURY SANG THE DOXOLOGY. 
Journal of Electrical Workers, April, 1928, v. 27, pp. 171, 172, 220. 
WuiTELock, GEORGE. 
The development of the injunction in the United States. 
American Law Review, September, 1912, v. 46, pp. 725-740. 
Also in Chicago Legal News, v. 45, p. 107. 
Wittiams, T. YEOMAN. 
Injunctions and labor disputes. 
(In Academy of Political Science, New York. Proceedings June, 1928, 
v. 13, pp. 78-83.) 


In support of the use of injunctions in labor disputes. By the secretary of the League for 
Industrial Rights. 


Witson, WILLIAM BAvcHop. 
Labor and the Clayton Act. 
Harper’s Weekly, Apr. 29, 1916, v. 62, pp. 473, 474. 
Wirtr, Epwin E. 
The Journeymen Stonecutters’ decision and other recent decisions against 
organized labor. 
American Labor Legislation Review, June, 1927, v. 17, pp. 139-141. 


‘*Beyond question the law of labor combinations in this country has constantly become 
more and more unfavorable to labor. The Clayton Act and the State anti-injunction laws 
have proved valueless ... These developments have not cowed organized labor nor recon- 
ciled it to an acceptance of the law of labor combinations as interpreted by the courts. Rather 
they have but served to widen the breach between organized labor and the courts... The 
injunction question . . . still constitutes one of the foremost problems confronting this coun- 
ay.” 


— Results of injunctions in labor disputes. 
American Labor Legislation Review, December, 1922, v. 12, pp. 197-201. 


“The great evil of the use of injunctions in labor disputes is not that it handicaps organized 
labor, but that it undermines our American institutions.’’ 


—— Value of injunctions in labor disputes. 
Journal of Political Economy, June, 1924, v. 32, pp. 335-356. 


_ The view expressed in this article is that, in the absence of other protective agencies, the injunc- 
tion does little to prevent and not a little to provoke violence and disorder during strikes. 


Wott, MaTruew. 
Injunctions in West Virginia. 
American Federationist, July, 1925, v. 32, pp. 572-578. 
— The menace of injunctions and anticombination laws. 
American Labor World, January, 1928, v. 29, No. 2, pp. 4-7. 


Address before National Civic Federation at its annual meeting, New York City, Dec. 14, 1927. 
Also printed in International Molders’ Journal, Feb., 1928, v. 64, pp. 74-79; American Photo- 
Engraver, Jan., 1928, v. 20, pp. 125-131. 


Wricut, Cuester M. 
The labor injunction. 
Law and Labor, January, 1923, v. 5, No. 1, pp. 3-7. 


A reply to the review of ‘‘ The labor injunction,’’ by John P. Frey, in November, 1922, issue 
of Law and Labor. 
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Congressional Hearings and Reports 


Sixty-second Congress 





Unitep States. Congress. House. 
Injunctions. Proceedings in the House of Representatives May 13 and 14, 
1912, in connection with the injunction bill to prevent abuses of the 
process of injunction, H. R. 23635 (by Mr. Clayton) to amend an ag 
entitled ‘‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,’’ approved March 3, i911... . Washington, 1912. 245 pp. 
Compiled and printed under the direction of the Ceimiinithon on the Judiciary. 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
Injunctions. Hearings [on H. R. 55 and other bills] . . . 62d Cong., 2d segs 
January 11—February 14, 1912. Washington, 1912. 384 pp. 
Henry D. Clayton, chairman. 
Includes text of 12 bills introduced in 62d Congress relating to injunctions. 
Statements of Samuel Gompers, Andrew Furuseth, Albert H. Walker, George F. Mon ighan, 
Daniel Davenport, William B. Wilson, and James A. Emery 
Statement of Daniel Davenport also issued as separate path phatet (50 p.). 
. Regulation of injunctions . . . Report [To accom. 
pany H. R. 23635). ‘[ Washington, 1912.] 17, 10 pp. (62d Cong., 2d sess, H, 
Rept. 612.) 
Submitted by Mr. Clayton. Referred to the House calendar and ordered printed Apr. 2, 1912 
Pt. 2, ‘‘ Views of the minority,’’ submitted by Mr. Moon. Ordered printed May 3, 1912. 
Committee on Labor. 
Injunctions in labor disputes and agreements a workingmen and 
W 














farmers ... Report to accompany H. R. 23189. ashington, 1912. 

6 pp. (62d Cong., 2d sess. H. Rept. 588.) 
Submitted by Mr. Wilson. Referred to the House calendar and ordered printed April 22, 1912, 
meen ——— of injunetions. Hearings |efore 

the Committee on Labor... ending anti-injunction bills. August 12, 


1912. [Statement of Thomas Carl pelling.} Washington, 1912. 58 pp 


——- ——— Senate. Committee on the Judiciary. 
Limiting Federal injunctions. Hearings [June 11—Aug. 13, 1912] before 
subcommittee on H. R. 23635. Washington, 1912. 451 pp. 


Hearings on H. R. 23635 January 6 and 10, 1913. 1913, 





106 pp. 





Argument of Thomas Carl iy ome subcommittee 
August 13, 1912. Washington, 1912. 73 pp. (62d Cong., 2d sess., 8. Dov. 
944.) 


Sixty-third Congress 


Unitep States. Congress. House. Committee on the Judiciary. 
Trust legislation. Hearings. Serial No. 7—pts. 1 to 35 and appendix. 
Washington, 1914. 2 v. 


December 9, 1913, to April 6, 1914, 
Appendices include: Antitrust legislation (63d Cong., H. Rept. 627); Regulation of injunctions 
(62d Cong., H. Rept. 612); Procedure in contempt cases (62d Cong., H. Rept. 613). 


Antitrust legislation ... Report, to accompany 
H. R. 15657. (Washington, 1914.] 4 pts. (63d Cong., 2d sess., H. Kept. 
627.) 


Henry D. Clayton, chairman. . 

Pt. 24. ‘Minority views” submitted by Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania, Mr. Nelson, ani Mr. 
Morgan of Oklahoma, respectively. 

Ordered printed May 6, 12-13, 1914. 

Included are reprints of House reports 612-613 (62d Cong., 2d sess.) entitled ‘‘ Regulation of injunc 
tions” and “‘ Procedure in contempt cases.”’ 
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Uxitep Sratges. Senate. Committee on the Judiciary. 

Amendments to Sherman antitrust law and related matters. Hearings 
before subcommittees of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, together with briefs and memoranda submitted in connection 
therewith during the Sixtieth, Sixty-first, and Sixty-second Congresses. 
Comp. for use in consideration of H. R. 15657 (63d Cong., 2d sess.), an 


14 act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopo- 
the lies, and for other purposes. . .. Washington, 1914. 1246 pp. 

act Printed for the use of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

the Charles A. Culberson, chairman. 


CONTENTS.—Pt. 1. House bill (H. R. 15657) under consideration by the committee and the 
report of the House Committee on the Judiciary thereon. Pt. 2. Federal antitrust law, with 
amendments, January 1, 1914. Pt. 3. Amendment of Sherman antitrust law. Hearings (S. 
6331 and S. 6440) with adverse report of Senator Nelson. 1908. Pt. 4. Federal injunc- 
tions. Hearings (S. 3724),1910. Pt.5. Federal injunction of State officers. Hearings (S. 4366), 
SS, 1912. Pt. 6. Limiting Federal injunctions. Hearing (H. R. 23635), 1912. Index. 
he Statement for the railroads in opposition to certain sections 
ft H. R. 15657, relating to injunctions, submitted by Gardiner Lathrop, 
hen general solicitor, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. [Chicago? 
1914.] 50 pp. ‘ 
—_- ——- ——— ——— Unlawful restraints and monopolies. Report, to accompany 
Ms H. R. 15657. Washington, 1914. 83 pp. (63d Cong., 2d sess., S. Rept. 
H, 698.) 
Submitted by Mr. Culberson, July 22, 1914. 
——— Laws, statutes, etc. 
H. R. 15657, act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 


monopolies, and for other purposes. [Approved Oct. 15, 1914.] Wash- 
ind ington, 1914. 12 pp. 
Text of the Clayton Act. Also in U. S. Statutes at Large, v. 38, ic 1, pp. 730-740. For de- 


bates in House of Representatives and Senate consult index volume of Congressional Record for 
12. 63d Cong., 2d sess., under number of bill, H. R. 15657. 





12, Seventieth Congress 


Unirep States. Congress. Senate. Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
fore Conditions in coal fields of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio. Hear- 
ings pursuant to S. Res. 105. Washington, 1928. 2272 pp. 
13, Includes testimony regarding injunctions issued against the miners. 
See also speech of Hiram W. Johnson in Congressional Record, Feb. 1, 1928, v. 69, pp. 2299- 


2309. Speech of John T. Casey in House of Representatives, Feb. 8, 1928 (Congressional Record, 
tog v. 69, pp. 2695-2734) includes texts of injunctions against the miners. 


Commiitee on the Judiciary. 
Limiting scope of injunctions in labor disputes. Hearings before the sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 
Seventieth Congress, First session, on 8. 1482, a bill to amend the judicial 
code and to define and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, 
Aix. and for other purposes. February 8 to March 22, 1928. Washington, 

1928. 732 pp. 

Bill introduced by Senator Shipstead would permit equity courts to issue injunctions to 
— protect property only if it is ‘‘tangible and transferable.’”” The hearings include a partial list of 
: injunctions issued in trade disputes arranged by groups of workers affected and texts of various 
decisions in injunction cases; statement of William Green, Andrew Furuseth, John P. Frey and 


ANY Henry Warrum for the bill, ‘and Albert P. Thom, James A. Emery, Walter G. Merritt against. 


pt. The testimony of A. T. Groesback and W. H. Latta relates to injunctions issued in Indianapolis 
street railway strikes. 


For text of revised bill reported by the subcommittee, see Congressional Roma. ae 26, 1928, 





oe eS a ee 


v. 69, pp. 10318-10319. Reprinted in American Labor World, July, 1928, a New York 
Mr. State’ Federation of Labor Bulletin, June 26, 1928, pp. 2, 3; Legal Information viet (American 
Federation of Labor), June, 1928, pp. 5-10. 
ne- *-. 
_ Court Decisions ” 
LAw AND Lasor; a monthly periodical on the law of the labor problem. 
Published by the League for Industrial Rights ... v. 1—- (Jan. 1919— ) 


New York, 1919— 


Covers important tejnnathon decisions in State and Federal courts. 
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Lecat INrorRMATION BuLuETIN. Published by the American Federation of 

labor. v.1—. Washington, 1924- 

Reprints decisions in important injunction cases. Issue of April, 1928, contains decision of Jiucjyy 
Schoonmaker in Pittsburgh Terminal] Coal Corporation ». United Mine Workers of America. 

Massacuusetts. Courts. 

Labor injunctions in Massachusetts with compilation of statutes relating i. 
labor disputes. (Supplementary to Labor Buls. Nos. 70 and 78.) Novei- 
ber 1, 1916. Boston, Wright & Potter Printing Co., 1916. 254 pp. 
(Labor Bul. No. 117.) 

CONTENTS.—General introduction. I. The court of equity: its origin and jurisdiction. II. 
The law relative to labor disputes. III. Typical forms in injunction cases. IV. Cases relating 
to labor disputes in Massachusetts 1910-1916. V. Cases of contempt of court. Appendices. 
Prints in full 34 important cases decided by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, including 
Bogni v. Perotti (1916) which decided the unconsitutionality of the State anti-injunction law. 

Unitep States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912-1926. Washington, 
1913-1927. 13 v. (Jis Bulletins 112, 152, 169, 189, 224, 246, 258, 290. 
309, 344, 391, 417, 444.) 

Consult cumulative index in latest issue, under Injunction. 

See also section on Labor laws and court decisions in current issues of Monthly Labor Review 

— Supreme Court. 

Paine Lumber Co. v. Neal. 

244 U.S. Reports, pp. 459-485 (37 Sup. Ct. 718). 


By a vote of five to four (June 11, 1917) held that the Sherman law did not authorize injured private 
persons to enjoin a boycott in restraint of interstate trade. 
Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchell. 
245 U.S. Reports, pp. 229-274 (38 Sup. Ct. 65). 
Decision (Dec. 10, 1917) declared unionizing employees under contract illegal. Opinion of 
the court by Mr. Justice Pitney; dissenting opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis. 
Review of case and excerpts from opinion in Monthly Labor Review, January, 1918, v. 6. 
pp. 146-152. 
—— —— Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering. 


i acs ‘ Loree te “6-0 ie Semncess cea RE Re de NS ? (AEM AGE ae 


Teta. & 


254 U. 8. Reports, pp. 443-488 (41 Sup. Ct. 172). 


In this decision (Jan. 3, 1921) the Supreme Court held that the labor section of the Clayton Act 


does not legalize a secondary boycott. Opinion of the court by Mr. Justice Pitney; dissenting opin- 
ion by Mr. Justice Brandeis. 


Full text of opinions in Law and Labor, January, 1921, Supplement (v. 3, No. 1); summary in 
Monthly Labor Review, February, 1921, v. 12, pp. 413-416. 
American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Central Trades Council. 
257 U.S. Reports, pp. 184-213 (42 Sup. Ct. 72). 

Decision (Dec. 5, 1921) construed the Clayten Act with reference to picketing. Opinion of the court 
by Mr. Chief Justice Taft. 

Summary in Monthly Labor Review, January, 1922, v. 14, pp. 190-193; Law and Labor, January, 
1922, v. 4, pp. 4-7. 7 
Truax v. Corrigan. 

257 U.S. Reports, pp. 312-376 (42 Sup. Ct. 124). 

Decision (Dec. 19, 1921) held the anti-injunction law of Arizona unconstitutional. Opinion of the 
poses os Chief Justice Taft; dissenting opinions by Messrs. Justice Holmes, Brandeis, Pitney 
an arke 

Summary with excerpts from opinions in Monthly Labor Review, February, 1922, v. 14, pp 
364-368; Law and Labor, January, 1922, v. 4, pp. 7-11. 

—— —— Michaelson et al. v. United States. 
266 U. S. Reports, pp. 42-71 (45 Sup. Ct. 18). 

Unanimous decision (Oct. 20, 1924) sustaining the requirements of the Clayton Act for jury trials 
in criminal contempts. 

Summary in Monthly Labor Review, December, 1924, v. 19, pp. 1362—1364; Excerpts also in Law 
and Labor, November, 1924, v. 6, pp. 292-294. 

Bedford Cut Stone Co. v. Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association of 
North ‘America. 


274 U.S. Reports, pp. 37-65 (47 Sup. Ct. 522). 


Case was an injunction against the stonecutters’ union with local branches in many States, re- 
straining it from ordering its members not to work on stone produced by the plaintiff. Decision 
(Apr. 11, 1927) held refusal of union to handle nonunion products to be obstruction of interst.ic 
|r at inion ofthe court by Mr. Justice Sutherland; dissenting opinions by Messrs. Jusiive 

eis . 

Review of case with excerpts from opinions in Law and Labor, May, 1927, v. 9, pp. 109-1'5; 

Monthly Labor Review , May, 1927, v. 24, pp. 991-994. 


Fi le 




















2 See also entries under Ellingwood, Frey, Interborough, Mason, Oakes and Sayre in first section of 
this list. For a comprehensive review of court decisions see ‘‘The Supreme Court’s control over the iss. 
of injunctions in labor disputes’’ by Thomas Reed Powell in Proceedings of the Academy of Politic! 
Science, New York, June 1928, v. 13, pp. 37-77. 
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Official—United States 


CoLtorRADO.—Bureau of Mines. Annual report, for the year 1927. Denver, 1928. 
70 pp., folder. 


The brief section on accidents in the Colorado mines is noted on page 70 of this 


issue. 


InpIANA.—Legislative Bureau. Yearbook, 1927. Indianapolis, 1928. 1,293 pp.; 
maps, charts. 

Among the reports of various State agencies included in this volume are those 
of the industrial board and the mines and mining department. 
MaryLANnD.—Industrial Accident Commission. Thirteenth annual. report, for 

the year November 1, 1926, to October 31, 1927. [Baltimore, 1928?] 46 pp. 


Data on workmen’s compensation from this report are given on page 97 of this 
issue. 


MissouriI.— Bureau of Mines. Inspection Department. Fortieth annual report, 
year ending December 31, 1927. Jefferson City [1928?]. 92 pp.; map. 
During 1927 there were only 15 accidents in the mining industry of Missouri, 
9 of which occurred in the coal mines, 5 in the lead and zine mines, and 1 in the 
shale mines. 


New Yorx.—lIndustrial Survey Commission. Report io the legislature, trans- 
mitted March 9,1928. Albany, 1928. 138 pp. (Legislative document (1928), 
No. 87.) 


Reviewed on page 46 of this issue. 


—— Report of Lindsay Rogers as commissioner under section 3 of the executive law, 
known as the Moreland Act, “to examine and investigate the administration of 
the Department of Labor of the State of New York.’ Part I.—Charges of 
fraud. Albany, 1928. 37 pp. Part II.—Bureau of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Albany, 1928. 79 pp. 


Reviewed on page 94 of this issue. 
Porto Rico.—Department of Agriculture and Labor. Bureau of Labor. 
Twelfth annual report. San Juan, 1928. 77 pp., illus. 
Contains data on labor conditions, including wages, housing and living con- 
ditions of workers, unemployment, workmen’s compensation, etc. The section 


of the report relating to workmen’s compensation is summarized on page 98 
of this issue. 


Unirep Srates.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Trade information bulletin No. 559: Luxemburg—a brief economic 
survey, by James E. Parks. Washington, 1928. 13 pp. 

This report contains a brief statement regarding wages and cost of living 
and social insurance in Luxemburg. 


Trade promotion series No. 61: Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and 
ne Le Ngoeeria) A commercial and industrial handbook, by Kenneth 
. Patton ashington, 1928. 261 pp.; maps, illus. 
ig section of this report dealing with labor legislation is reviewed on page 87 
of this issue, 


_— 
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Unitep States.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin 
No. 462: Park recreation areas in the United States. Washington, 1529 

95 pp.; maps, illustrations. 

This study was summarized in the Review for July, 1928 (pp. 1-7). 

Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 183: Children in street work, | 
Nettie P. McGill. Washington, 1928. 353 pp., illus. 

Reviewed on page 60 of this issue. 

Employment service. Harvesting in the “Big Wheat Belt,” £928. 
Washington, May, 1928. 8 pp. 

A bulletin intended to give general information concerning wheat harvesting. 

—— Interstate Commerce Commission. Bureau of Statistics. Accident bulletin 

No. 96: Collisions, derailments, and other accidents resulting in injury to 


persons, equipment, or roadbed, arising from the operation of steam railways in 
interstate commerce, calendar year 1927. Washington, 1928. 112 pp.; charts, 


A brief summary of this report appears on page 68 of this issue. 





ry 





Official—Foreign Countries 


AusTRALIA.—Department of Health. Division of Industrial Hygiene. Service 
publication No. 6: Dermatitis in the Australian rubber industry, by Keith R. 
Moore. (Melbourne, 1928?] 74 pp., mimeographed. 


A report of an investigation of 200 cases of dermatitis in rubber factories in 
Sydney and Melbourne. 


(New Soutrn Wates).—Director-General of Public Health. Report for 
the year 1926. Sydney, 1928. 169 pp.; charts. 


The report includes a section on industrial hygiene containing the results of a 
study on the index of comfort in the ventilation of theaters in Sydney and one 
on the cause of occupational dermatitis in Sydney rubber works in 1927. 
(Vicrorta).—Government Statist. Victorian yearbook, 1926-27. Mel- 
bourne, 1928. 661 pp.; maps. 
Includes data on production, wages, employment, industrial accidents, work- 
men’s compensation, and cooperative and friendly societies. 
Be_eium.—Caisse Générale d’ Epargne et de Retraite. Compte rendu des opéra- 
tions et de la situation, année 1927. [Brussels?] 1928. 84 pp. 
An account of the operation and the financial situation of the general savings 
and retirement fund in Belgium during 1927. 


Canapa.—House of Commons. Select Standing Committee on Industrial and 
International Relations. Minutes of proceedings and evidence and final 
report. Ottawa, 1928. pp. iv, 209-233. (No. 14—May 14, 1928.) 

A summary of the conclusions of the committee is given on page 100 of this 

issue. 








(ALBERTA).—Bureau of Labor. Annual report, for the year 1927. Edmon- 
ston, 1928. 22 pp.; charis. 


Gives data on weekly wage rates for male and female wage earners, factory 
inspection, employment office placements, and other labor subjects. 

(Brrrish CotumsBi1a).—Bureau of Mines. Annual report, for the year 
ended December 31, 1927, being an account of mining operations for gol’, 
coal, etc., in the Province of British Columbia. Victoria, 1928. 504 pp.; 
maps, diagrams, illustrations. 


FinLtanp.—{Socialministeriet.| Statistiska Centralbyran. Olycksfallen 1 drbet«(, 
dr 1924. Helsingfors, 1928. 94 pp. (Finlands officiella statistik XX\!, 
Arbetsstatistik A, 21.) 


Report of the Central Statistical Bureau of Finland on accidents to worke's, 
and insurance therefor, in Finland in 1924. Published in Finnish with table of 
contents and résumé in French. 
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Great Brirars.—Committee on Education and Industry (England and Wales). 
Report: Second part. London, 1928. 79 pp. 


This seetion of the report deals with the system of public education in relation 
to the requirements of trade and industry. ‘‘The evidence received from em- 
ployers and workers is not of such a character as to allow of the formulation of a 
serics of concrete requirements related to various branches of education.” Con- 
sequently, the findings are of a rather general nature. Specialized vocational 
training in the elementary schools, the committee found, is not desired by indus- 
try, which wishes general intelligence and adaptability rather than definite trade 
training for children entering industry from these schools. In the secondary 
schools, the training given is adapted to the kind of work the pupils generally 
enter, but increased opportunities for technical training would be advantageous. 
The arguments in favor of raising the age for compulsory school attendance, or, 
as an alternative, requiring attendance at day continuation schools, are sum- 
marized, but in view of the fact that the employers’ organizations opposed both 
these measures and that the committee was to consider especially the require- 
ments of trade and industry, no recommendation is made on the point. Closer 
contact between trade and industry and the various types of schools is advised, 
and some measures for securing this are suggested. 

— me Transference Board. Report. Lendon, 1928. 83 pp. (Cmd. 
3156. 

Reviewed on page 56 of this issue. 

— Ministry of Health. Persons in receipt of poor-law relief (England and 
Wales). London, 1928. 66 pp. 

The figures given are for the night of January 1, 1928. The total number of 
men, women, and children receiving relief of any kind at that date was 1,364,691, 
or 347 per 10,000 of the estimated population. The figures are grouped accord- 
ing to the kind of relief received, whether or not the need for aid was due to 
unemployment, the sex, age, and condition as to dependency of the recipient, 
and the like. Those receiving outdoor relief on account of unemployment 
included 121,183 men, 103,366 women, and 225,364 children—a total of 449,913. 
This was a decrease of 182,191 from the number enrolled on January 1, 1927, at 
which time unemployment due to the coal stoppage was rife. 

—— Ministry of Labor. Report for the year 1927. London, 1928. 135 pp. 
(Cmd. 3090.) 

Contains a review of industrial relations, unemployment and unemployment 
insurance, juvenile employment, administration of the trade boards acts, labor 
statistics, and international labor relations. 

—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1926. Part 2.—Friendly 
societies. London, 1928. 36 pp. 

Gives summary data covering the operations of the societies for the year 1926. 


Report for the year 1927. Part I—General. London, 1928. 67 pp. 

Gives a general statement of the work of the registry, with lists of the different 
classes of societies, schemes, and associations coming under its operations, and 
some of the statutes and statutory regulations affecting the field of work. 


InpiA (Burma).—Registrar of Cooperative Societies. Report on the working of 
the cooperative societies act in Burma, for the year ended June 30, 1927. Ran- 
goon, 1928. 101 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBoR Orrice.—Studies and reports, Series A (industrial rela- 
tions), No. 29: Freedom of association. Vol. I1I1.—Great Britain, Irish Free— 
one France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Switzerland. Geneva, 1927. 

13 pp. 


——— 
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INTERNATIONAL LaBor OFrrFice.—Studies and reports, series M (social insura nce) 
No. 8: Benefits of the German sickness insurance system from the point of vie 


of social hygiene, by Franz Goldman, M. D., and Alfred Grotjahn, 1). } 
eneva, 1928. 188 pp. 


The results obtained in Germany in improving the public health and in ge) erq| 


in raising the standards of hygiene through the operation of the sickness insur. je¢ 
scheme are described in this report. 


Japan.—Cabinet Impérial. Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Résumé stg. 
tistique de l’Empire du Japon. 42d année. Tokyo, 1928. 169 pp.; charts. 
Of the various subjects treated in this report the following are more dirvctly 
related to labor: Average daily wages in specified industries in 1926, cooperative 
societies, industrial distribution of workers, hours of work, unemployment, 
activities of employment offices, and strikes. 


—— Department of Commerce and Industry. Bureau of Statistics. The sicatis- 
tics of the Department of Commerce and Industry, 1926. Tokyo, March, 192s. 
126 pp. 
The five sections of this volume deal respectively with the manufacturing 
industry, the mining industry, commerce, patents, and commercial and industrial 
associations. 


SwitzERLAND.—Departement de l’Economie publique. Office fédéral des 


Assurances sociales. Rapport du Conseil fédéral sur sa gestion en 1/27. 
[Bern, 1928?] 28 pp. 


The report of the Swiss social insurance office for the year 1927 covering the 
-operation of the sickness and accident insurance funds. 
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Unofficial 


BrteraM, Huao. The remedy for overproduction and unemployment. New Y ork, 
Vanguard Press, 1928. 113 pp. 


The foreword of the book states that it is ‘‘an arraignment of some of the 
economic tenets taught by the modern school and shows that the paradoxes so 
often arising in the economic world are the natural outcrops of the false ground- 
work upon which some of our institutions are built.”’ 

CuurcuiLt, STetta. Health services and the public. London, Whitefriars Press 
(Ltd.), 1928. 266 pp. 

This account of the development of public health services in various countries 
contains chapters on industrial hygiene and on health insurance schemes. 
Comité CENTRAL pES HovuILLiRES DE FRANCE ET CHAMBRE SyNDIC ALE 


FRANGAISE DES MINES ME&TALLIQUES. Annuaire houilléres, mines de Jc’, 
mines métalliques, 1928. Paris, 1928. 871 and 244 pp. 


Part IV of this volume contains statistics of production and wages in coal 
mines in France in 1925. 


CONDITIONS SOCIALES EN FINLANDE. Helsingfors, 1926. 150 pp., illus. 
A series of articles selected from a work of 3 volumes on Finland, its peo))le, 
and its industries. 


Doss, Maurice. Modern capitalism: Its origin and growth. London, Lubor 
Research Department, 1928. 32 pp. (Syllabus series No. 20.) 
A syllabus for the use of students, giving an outline of the subject and |ists 
of books from which detailed information can be secured. 


Dret, Henri. La chaussure. Paris, Gaston Doin et Cie, 1927. 296 pp. 

An account of the development of the shoe industry in France both from ‘/!ic 
commercial side and from the standpoint of employers’ and employees’ org:'\i- 
zations. 
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ENGINEERING AND ALLIED Empioyers’ NationaL Feperation (England). 
Thirty years of industrial conciliation. London, Broadway House, 1927. 
116 i 
Gives re account of relations between employers and employed in the British 
engineering industry since the adoption of the terms of settlement which ended 
the strike of 1897-98. Details are given as to hours, wages, working agreements, 
disputes which have risen since the adoption of the 1898 terms, and other matters 
affecting industrial relations. 
Hauser, Henri. Ouvriers du temps passé, xv@avié siécles. Paris, Librairie 
Félix Alcan, 1927. <xlii, 268 pp. 
A history of labor in France during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 


| dealing with the regulations governing the work of apprentices and journeymen, 


the form of the labor contract, wages, and working conditions and wages in 
women’s occupations. There is an account of a strike involving workers in 
Lyons and Paris in 1539 and of its results. 


Hica ScHoot ScHovarsuip Association (Inc.), New Orueans. The office 
machine operator in New Orleans. New Orleans, 1928. 34 pp. (New 
Orleans vocational information series, No. 7.) 


Contains information on the different types of machines used in office work 
and their operation, the training and qualifications necessary for operators and 
their chances of promotion, ete., based on data secured from firms in New 
Orleans. 

Intinois MaANuractureRS’ Costs AssociaTIoN. Wage incentives for office 
employees. Chicago, 231 S. La Salle Street, 1928. 7 pp. 

Suggestions on methods of establishing wage-incentive plans for office em- 
ployees. r 
Lasor Party (Great Britain). Labor and the nation. London, Transport 

House (South Block), Smith Square, S. W. 1 [19282]. 50 pp. 

A statement of the policy and program of the Labor Party. The difficulties 
of the present situation are discussed, and the means by which they might be 
remedied, followed by a summary of the legislative and administrative measures 
which the party will undertake to put through, if returned to power. 


NatioNaAL Boarp or Fire UNpDERWRITERS. Regulations for paint spraying and 


spray booths, as recommended by the National Fire Protection Association. 
[New York?] 1928. 10 pp. 


A complete revision of the edition published in 1922. 


NatioNAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (Inc.). The cost of living in the 


as States, 1914-1927. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1928. 142 pp.; 
charts. 


This is the latest issue of a series of publications in which the results of the 
National Industrial Conference Board’s inquiries in the field of cost of living 
are set forth. It summarizes in one volume the results of the investigations by 
the board since 1914, with particular emphasis upon the monthly changes in 
the cost of living from November, 1925, to January, 1928. 


NaTIONAL SocIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS. Proceedings of the 1927 


annual conference. New York, 370 Seventh Avenue [19287]. 194 pp.; 
charts, illustrations. 


Part of the sessions of the conference were devoted to the discussion of various 
aspects of the problem of eye accidents in industry. 


PENNSYLVANIA Bar AssociaTION. LeGaLt Arp CommitTer. Report. Bedford 
Springs, 1928. 30 pp. 


Reviewed on page 53 of this issue. 
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PERLMAN, Serica. A theory of the labor movement. New York, Macmillan (9. 
1928, 321 pp. ‘ ' 


The first part of the book gives a historical survey of the labor movemeiits jy 
Russia, Germany, Great Britain, and the United States. The second part, 
devoted to a theory of the labor movement, contains chapters on economic 
opportunity and group psychology; the ‘‘working rules” and philosophy of 


organized labor; the intellectuals’ program for labor; and an advanced trade. 

union philosophy. ‘ 

Work, Monroe N. A bibliography of the negro in Africa and America. New 
York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1928. xxi, 698 pp. 

Contains over 17,000 references, covering periodicals, books, and pamphlets 
in different languages, compiled from the representative libraries of Europe as 
well as of our own country. The references under the two geographical divisions 
have been subdivided according to subject, so that there are in all some 74 care- 
fully classified chapters. There is also an excellent index of authors. By far 
the most comprehensive bibliography of the subject which has yet appeared. 
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